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It should be possible to formulate the general principles upon 
which charitable relief is to be given to dependent families, 
whether the source of such relief is the church, a relief society, the 
public treasury or a private individual ; whether such relief is tem- 
porary or long continued; and whatever the particular form of 
relief may be, i. e., whether money, food, fuel, clothing, tools or 
some such special relief as medical treatment, legal advice, assist- 
ance in finding employment or transportation to another locality. 
The relief of distress is a much-neglected field of research and dis- 
cussion. There are innumerable leaflets and even books of respect- 
able dimensions detailing for memorial or for practical purposes the 
work of particular charitable agencies and of individuals who have 
labored for their fellow-men. There are works of reference deal- 
ing with the administrative history of poor-relief systems, with laws 
of settlement and with the financial aspects of public relief. The 
charity organization movement has called forth an extensive litera- 
ture which treats of many aspects of the relief problem, but from 
a critical, rather than from a constructive standpoint; and in so far 
as it is constructive, it deals mainly with co-operation among chari- 
table agencies, rather than with the principles applying to the relief 
of individual cases of distress. 

Within the past few years a noticeable change has taken place 
in the conference of charities, and in the discussions in clubs of 
social workers; in the special periodicals devoted to social prob- 
lems, and in the more general daily and periodical press. A new 
unity has been discovered underlying various charitable activities 
which centre in the homes of the poor. It has become apparent 
that relief societies, charity organization societies, religious, educa- 
tional and social agencies form practically a single group with 
many common interests, methods, difficulties and dangers. It is 
found that for all alike the task is to create a normal well-balanced 
family life. All are equally interested in determining the extent to mat 
which charitable relief should be drawn upon to supplement the 
income already earned, or to supply the necessities of life when the 
income has been entirely cut off. While each smaller group will 
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naturally have its own peculiar problems, the number of questions 
that are of common interest to all agencies which for any reason 
contribute to the care and relief of needy families in their homes, 
has become sufficiently great, and their importance sufficiently clear, 
to justify more adequate treatment than they have yet received. 

Preceding and accompanying this new recognition of the larger 
boundaries of social work, there may be discovered a related, 
although more complicated series of changes in the conception of 
charity and of social obligations. At the same time that those who 
are engaged in diverse branches of social effort discover the essen- 
tial unity of their task, they become conscious that the task is not 
so simple as they supposed, and that its magnitude has not been at 
all appreciated. 

Primitive man, in destroying the lives of those who have become 
dependent from sickness or old age, and in exposing superfluous 
infants, acts intelligibly, if not in accordance with the familiar and 
humane instincts of civilized man. With the growth of sympathy 
and of the sense of family, community, and racial responsibility, 
the duty of man toward his dependent fellow-creatures is less easily 
defined. There are many individuals who are moved to acts of 
pity, kindness and benevolence; the conception of charity as a uni- 
versal obligation springs up and receives a religious sanction; the 
church inculcates the duty of giving; the state assumes the burden 
of relief of certain kinds and degrees of distress ; voluntary associa- 
tions are formed under the charitable impulse; and individuals feel 
a distinct pleasure in ministering to the unfortunate. In this middle 
stage of development, tradition and custom are the most important 
factors in determining the direction of charitable effort. The idea 
that personal reward, either in the present or in a future life, will 
follow acts of charity, is dominant. Social standing and public 
acclaim await those who perform conspicuous acts of benevolence. 
With the development of social classes based on heredity, on differ- 
ences of income, and on differences of employment and vocation, 
there arises a class-feeling which modifies the charitable instincts of 
each class, and prescribes the relations of a charitable character 
among such classes. 

These may be looked upon as intermediate stages in the develop- 
ment of the general problem of relief, and they are naturally stages 
of perplexity and incomplete adjustment. The idea of charity, 
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attractive and inspiring at one stage of social development, becomes 
in time obnoxious, and as a permanent element in the relation 
between classes, it becomes an anomaly. Religion no longer lends 
its sanction to all acts prompted by the charitable impulse. Now 
larger tasks are suggested for the state, bearing some resemblance 
to the modest measures for the relief of distress formerly undertaken, 
but differing in so many ways and resting upon such new premises, 
that they alienate, rather than attract, those who have been most 
completely identified with the traditional distribution of relief. 
Charitable people, as John Stuart Mill pointed out over half a cen- 
tury ago, “have human infirmities, and would very often be secretly 
not a little dissatisfied if no one needed their charity ; it is from them 
one oftenest hears the base doctrine, that God has decreed there 
shall always be poor.” 

The inquiry arises as to whether relief cannot take a larger 
and more useful place in the life of the community, whether it can- 
not be made the means by which society will distribute with a nearer 
approach to equity the burdens which fall upon individuals through 
social and industrial changes, from which the community as a whole 
derives great advantage; whether, moreover, relief measures can- 
not be devised of sufficient magnitude and efficiency to enable society 
to eradicate completely great evils with which it has heretofore 
temporized. \ Whether particular social problems, such as those 
arising from immigration, congested population, war, public disaster 
and even industrial displacement cannot be dealt with compre- 
hensively and intelligently with a view to the total elimination of the 
bad conditions. Business, domestic life, religion and education, have 
each their recognized and definite place in the social economy. Edu- 
cation, for example, is recognized as the means through which 
society passes on, from one generation to another, the accumulated 
results of civilization; the means by which the workers of each 
generation are trained, at least up to the point of efficiency of their 
immediate ancestors, and their capacity for further progress, if 
possible, increased. Relief may eventually come to be recognized 
as equally entitled to serious consideration, and to a definite place 
in our permanent social arrangements. 

The relief policy of the community might then be defined in 
terms as definite as those by which we describe the educational pro- 
cesses. By wisely formulated relief measures, society would trans- 
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fer to the community as a whole, certain of the burdens naturally 
imposed upon individuals by industrial progress. The community 
would not longer permit its weakest members to suffer vicariously 
that others might gain. Industrial changes from which the com- 
munity as a whole profits eventually, displaces skilled labor that has 
been a source of adequate income to the worker and his family, but 
under the new conditions is so no longer. A sound relief policy 
would seek out such sufferers, and put them as nearly as possible 
in a position as eligible as that from which they were displaced. 

Diseases due to insanitary conditions, or to social causes beyond 
the reach of the individual, will be more effectively guarded against, 
and when they cannot be prevented, the expense and loss of income 
will be borne by relief agencies, public or private; and the aim of all 
such agencies will be the speedy restoration of the individual to a 
position of complete support. Diseases which are distinctly social 
in character, i. ¢., communicable, curable and preventable, will be 
attacked with increased vigor and confidence, and may eventually 
be entirely eliminated. 

Scientific discoveries are often, perhaps usually, essential pre- 
liminaries to the adoption of adequate relief measures. For example, 
the discovery of the method by which yellow fever is propagated, 
enabled the military government at Cuba, in 1901, to adopt relief 
measures as a result of which the island was freed from the scourge 
of yellow fever in an incredibly short time, although for two hundred 
years it had never been entirely absent. The development of aseptic 
surgery has prevented the greater part of the loss of life formerly 
resulting from gunshot wounds and accidents of various kinds. 
Increased knowledge concerning the communicability and curability 
of tuberculosis will similarly, assuming sensible and adequate relief 
policies, reduce the death-rate from this most dangerous and fatal 
of diseases. 

Although scientific knowledge is a preliminary, it is not a sub- 
stitute for relief. In many instances, as in the case of tuberculosis 
at present, there is a wide gap between the existing state of scientific 
knowledge and the practical results in social welfare. This gap 
may not infrequently be bridged by judicious relief measures and 
often it is impossible to bridge it by any other means. Instead of 
a mere dole given by the casual stranger whose easily excitable 
sympathies are moved by the sight of physical suffering, and whe 
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hopes for increased public esteem and for religious reward as a 
result of his action, relief has become a large social policy, resting 
as in the beginning upon benevolence in its true sense, a desire for 
the good of others ; and upon philanthropy, a regard for fellowman ; 
but taking the form of genuine beneficence which is the accom- 
plishing of good, as distinct from well-wishing; and upon a demo- 
cratic and social sentiment, which is the best of all forms of phi- 
lanthropy. 

In a progressive society industrial changes are likely to be 
made with great rapidity, and the number of persons who find 
themselves stranded because there is no longer a market demand 
for the particular skill which they possess, is therefore likely to be 
larger than in a stable community, where changes are infrequent. 
The mental and physical strain upon the individual members of a 
complex and progressive community is also likely to be greater than 
under primitive conditions. As a consequence health will frequently 
be endangered and the physical constitution undermined. Excessive 
demands may be made upon individuals such as could safely be 
made after a period of complete adjustment, but in the interval 
much hardship may be entailed upon those whose capacities and 
acquirements are least quickly modified to meet the new conditions. 
Rapid industrial and social changes are likely to be accompanied by 
a shifting population reducing the strength of family ties, and 
increasing the extent to which the individual members of a com- 
munity, when they become dependent, must rely upon the com- 
munity as a whole, rather than upon their immediate relatives, for 
relief. For all these reasons and others of a similar character that 
will suggest themselves, the place of relief in a progressive society 
is naturally a large and permanent one, even aside from all of the 
causes upon which emphasis has ordinarily been placed, such as the 
congestion of population in cities and the injuries to wage-earners 
resulting from industrial crises. 

Such recognition of the place of relief is not pessimistic as 
might at first sight appear. On the contrary it implies a confidence 
in the efficacy of relief; it implies that the beneficiaries of such a 
system of relief as would be inaugurated, are constantly and even 
rapidly changing; that there is no such thing as a permanent class 
of dependents, but rather a succession of individuals or groups, who 
on a laissez faire or a half-hearted policy would become dependents, 
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but with thorough relief are caught up once for all into a position 
of self-support and entire self-respect ; into a position of public use- 
fulness and public esteem. 

The recognition of the need of a consistent relief policy and 
the adoption of public measures in accordance therewith, brings the 
only possible reconciliation between democracy and charity. It solves 
the riddle of the relation between charity and justice. It gives firm 
ground for those who are unwilling to pass by human misery with- 
out an attempt to alleviate it, and who at the same time believe in 
human progress, and refuse to place themselves in antagonism to 
the forces of civilization. As soon as relief becomes adequate in 
amount from the social point of view, the act of giving and receiv- 
ing ceases to be one involving shame either to donor or beneficiary, 
assuming, of course, that fraud is eliminated, and that the relief 
provided is of an appropriate character. A sound relief policy 
demands, however difficult the task, a clear demarcation between 
those who are and those who are not to receive relief. Many crude 
and unsuccessful attempts to find such a line have been made. The 
naive exclusion of Italian immigrant families from the bounty of 
one lady who had decided that they were “unworthy,” because it 
occurred to her that they were taking employment which belonged 
to native American citizens, is, after all, a typical illustration of the 
manner in which this line has frequently been drawn. One person 
of catholic views will consider only whether there is actual present 
destitution ; another will add a test of residence, such as is common 
in poor-law relief statutes ; a third will limit his charity to “worthy” 
applicants, 1. ¢e., those whose past lives meet with his approval ; and 
a fourth will make as a condition of assistance some promise in 
regard to the future. Besides these avowed conditions there are 
others less freely admitted and even less consciously recognized by 
the benefactor. When a euchre club, a majority of whose members 
happened to be Presbyterian, relinquished a plan for devoting the 
surplus funds on hand at the end of a season to a public playground 
in a crowded district, on discovering that the playground was occu- 
pied chiefly by Roman Catholic children, it afforded an instance of 
the manner in which the instinctive consciousness of kind some- 
times operates in determining the direction of charitable gifts. 
Those who are especially impressed by the far-reaching conse- 
quences of intemperance, may consider it wrong to give to any 
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person who uses or has habitually indulged in alcoholic beverages. a e 


Another will under no circumstances aid able-bodied men, while : 
¢ 
families, or old persons who are supposed to be suitable candidates 
for the almshouse, or chronic invalids or those who are afflicted by _ 
contagious disease. Sometimes the basis of discrimination appears 
to be nothing more than a personal prejudice, or an arbitrary and 
unaccountable choice of beneficiaries. Usually, however, it is a more 
or less conscious recognition of a personal or group obligation 
toward a particular class. To some extent such selections and ~ 
~ exclusions neutralize or supplement each other, a particular chari- 
table resource arising in the community for each class of dependents, 
and nearly every one who is in need finding himself a qualified can-— 
didate for the benefits of one or more individuals or groups. 
The question arises whether from this maze of special resources - 
for relief and cross currents of desire to aid, from the apparently 
hopeless tangle of real needs and of fraudulent claims on the one 
hand, and on the other of arbitrary whims, carelessly accepted tra- | 
ditions and deliberate adoption of one or another set of tests, there 
_can be detached any clear principle of general application. 
There is no doubt that there are grave disadvantages in the 
Sho a state of confusion. The poor who are in need of relief, or 
s 


_ who think that they are, should not be set the problem of analyzing | 
the psychological eccentricities of possible donors. They should 
not be subjected to the hardship of finding themselves in an excluded 
class for reasons which have nothing to do with generally accepted — 
standards of conduct; and it may be almost equally dangerous for 
the applicant for assistance suddenly to find himself richly rewarded — 
for the unsuspected possession of some qualification which has no— 
_importance for himself, but which, for personal reasons, commends — 
him to the one whose aid he has sought. If to any extent this state 
of affairs can be remedied, the result will be conducive to morality 
and a more equitable distribution of charitable gifts. The existence 
in a community of a general bureau of information to direct appli- 
cants to this or that agency mitigates, but does not radically cure 
the evil. Such a bureau may save time to both donors and appli- 
cants, but it does not really co-ordinate the various parts of what 
should be a charitable system, or justify the actions of the well-to-do 
in the eyes of the unfortunate. To accomplish these desirable results, — 
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it is essential that some definite understanding should be reached ; 
and if it is impracticable to propose one that would be entirely 
acceptable to all concerned, it may at least be possible to establish 
certain elementary principles and to eliminate some of the causes 
of confusion. If the one who is in need of assistance knows or 
may readily learn under what conditions it may be obtained, and if 
an agreement can be reached among the multitudinous agencies and 
the large number of individuals who respond to appeals for assist- 
ance, it may indeed be that many would be discontented with the 
result, but it would then be possible to test the results of the policies 
agreed upon, and applicants for relief would at least know upon 
what to rely. 

It may be objected that this in itself is precisely the principal 
evil to be avoided; that relief funds are dangerous to the exact 
extent to which people are taught to rely upon them. This objection 
disappears if it is found possible to restrict relief to those who 
ought to rely upon it. If fraud and misrepresentation can be elimi- 
nated, it ought to be practicable to exclude those who should not 
receive assistance. Provision would be made for those in whose 
income there is necessarily a permanent deficiency, and for those 
who, by assistance for a limited period, can be brought from 
dependence to normal self-support. Inasmuch as the existence of 
relief funds cannot well be entirely concealed, or the existence of 
charitable individuals truthfully denied, there would seem to be 
little advantage in continuing a sense of uncertainty for the doubt- 
ful result of preventing possible dependents from taking such a 
course as will lead to dependence upon them. Uncertainty culti- 
vates the speculative and gambling spirit, and nothing more surely 
leads to dependence than the introduction of the gambling element 
into the plans of one who is already near the margin of dependence. 
To know that, if certain reasonable conditions are complied with, 
relief will be provided in case some misfortune should render it 
necessary, may well be of incalculable assistance in exorcising this 
very speculative spirit. The relief policy should not be of a kind 
that will cause the general course of life to be shaped with reference 
to it, but if it is of such a kind as to cause a feeling of security 
that disasters of an unpreventable kind will call forth sympathy 
and practical assistance, a stimulus will result to rational living. 
The principle for which we are seeking is to be found in the 
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of living, and the rigid adoption of either disciplinary or charitable 
measures as may be found appropriate and necessary for those 
families and individuals whose income and expenditure do not con- 
form to such standard. An approach to the adoption of such a 


standard has already been made from various directions. The gen-— 


eral acceptance of the obligation in the last extremity to support 
life, to make provision for orphan children, to care for the sick and 
disabled, and to provide burial, is, in effect, the primitive form in 
which the principle of the standard of living is accepted. The — 
sanitary code, nominally in the interest of the community, but 
really, if the motives supporting it are fully analyzed, quite as much 
from an altruistic concern for those to whom it is applied, imposes — 
a standard much beyond this elementary requirement. In the larger 
cities where the prevailing standard would otherwise be lowest, it 
is often in fact kept very high by positive enactment. Overcrowd- 


ing in living and sleeping rooms is prevented, a normal supply of 


light and air is secured, suitable precautions against fire and other 
dangers to life and loss of property are prescribed ; a definite stand- 
ard of cleanliness and decency is deliberately established ; measures 
are taken to prevent moral contamination of those who would be 
most exposed to it and who, on their own initiative, would be help- 
less against it.' To these might be added the voluntarily accepted 
obligation to give a good elementary education to all children, and 
the policy not infrequently extended to adults through a system of 
night schools and popular lectures, and which is carried into the 
realm of higher education through state universities, grants to 
higher and technical educations from the public treasury and in > 
other ways. 

The two instances that have been cited of the acceptance by the 
public of a normal standard of living happen both to imply cor- 
responding action on the part of the state or its political sub- 
divisions. In the first instance cited the state acts through its sys- 
tem of public charities, in the second, through its health board or 
other sanitary or police authorities. There are other equally strik- 
ing instances in which the principle is enforced through wholly 
voluntary agencies. 


1 See, for example, provisions in the New York tenement-house law concerning prostitu- 
tion in tenement houses. 
[351] 
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The agreement common in trade unions not to work for less 
than a prevailing rate of wages, the agreement to purchase only in 
stores in which satisfactory conditions prevail and to purchase goods 
made under reasonable conditions, are illustrations. In _ these 
instances the primary object is generally supposed to be merely 
economic gain. The concerted action is taken in part to secure an 
advantage over other competitors in the distribution of the total 
income of industry. Very soon, however, when there are strikes 
or industrial disputes of other form, an appeal is made to the senti- 
ment of the community to sustain a standard of living, and state- 
ments are made designed to show that under the prevailing condi- 
tions the income is not sufficient to maintain such standard. Within 
the labor organizations the establishment and maintenance of a 
reasonable standard of living acquires constantly increasing promi- 
nence and increasing vital significance. It is more clearly recog- 
nized that the standard of living is not merely a collective name for 
the commodities enjoyed at a given time, but that if it is to have 
real meaning the elements which enter into the standard must be of 
real importance to those who enjoy them and that they must be pre- 
pared to make real sacrifices and to struggle if need be for their 
continued enjoyment. The method of enforcing the standard upon 
those who do not appreciate such considerations may be brutal and 
on the surface uncharitable. Scorn and abuse may be the weapons 
adopted rather than patient and considerate attempt to enable those 
who fall below the standard to attain it. Gradually, however, the 
milder methods of education and persuasion, and when practicable 
material assistance, may be expected to take the place of the cruder 
and more cruel weapons. For our present purpose the significant 
fact is that practically the entire body of organized labor recognizes 
the necessity of a standard of living, both in its material and in its 
psychological aspect, and may be counted upon to support a relief 
policy which rests upon the fundamental proposition that the com- 
munity should not be indifferent to the distinction between those who 
have a normal standard and those who have not. 

The first deduction from this principle to which attention may 
be called is that it is neither advisable nor necessary to provide 
relief for those whose standards are norma!. To recognize a right 
to support as distinct from a right to be placed in a position in which 
self-support is possible, would be fatal to the continuance of those 
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economic motives upon which our entire industrial system rests. . 
Where there is in the family one or more breadwinners who may 
properly occupy such a position, so that the natural and normal 
income of the family is sufficient to maintain the standard of living, 
charitable relief is, of course, out of the question. An elementary 
consideration is that no one should be given a choice between sup- 
port of himself and family by his own efforts and support from 
unearned and charitable sources. That there is a similarity between 
such gifts and that which is obtained by inheritance or in other ways 
independent of the individual services of the recipient there is no 
denying, but the comparison will yield as much reason for accepting 
as for rejecting the principle recommended. One family which has | 
furnished to the republic a remarkable number of distinguished 
citizens has seen in the same and the immediately following genera- 
tion one after another of its most promising young men utterly 
ruined from having received liberal sums of money by legacy or 
bequest. At the other end of the social scale an instance has come 
to the writer’s attention of a woman of middle age who had sup- — 
ported herself as a domestic until she received an unexpected legacy 
of a few hundred dollars, as the result of which she immediately — 
became an inmate of the alcoholic ward and on her discharge found 
that her capacity for self-support had vanished. No statistics of the 
effect of legacies on rich and poor are available, and it is doubtless 
true that they may be of benefit as well as of injury. In other 
words, those to whom is presented the choice between a life of 
comparative idleness and a continuance of those habits of industry 
which have previously been acquired, may resist the temptation to 
choose wrongly. Since, however, charitable resources have not 
been shown to be greater than are required for real needs, the com- 
munity is clearly justified in refusing to present this choice either 
through public or through private beneficence. 


It is equally true that those who find themselves unable to _ 


maintain the standard of living which is accepted by the community 
as normal should have assistance and that such assistance should 
always, if possible, be of a kind that will eventually remove the dis- 
ability. The best occupation for a sick person, says a shrewd and 
sensible physician, is to get well. The best occupation for any family 
whose income is below the minimum which permits a normal stand- 
ard of living is to increase it, and one of the wiser occupations for 
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their neighbors from either a selfish or an altruistic point of view 
is to encourage and if possible to aid in this process. 

The third deduction to be made from the recognition of the 
standard of living is that there is such a thing as a criminal failure 
justifying correctional, disciplinary and protective measures. The 
man who from an appetite for strong drink or from the survival of 
migratory instincts, or from any other unsocial and anti-social 
motives and impulses fails to provide for his own support and that 
of others who are naturally dependent upon him, may require segre- 
gation or punishment before relief methods are applicable. The 
faults of the head of a family should not become a reason for refus- 
ing relief to its other members, but his faults may require attention 
before relief is advisable. Such punishment or segregation may 
not always be practicable. The one who is responsible for the 
neglect, maltreatment or desertion of the family may have escaped 
beyond the jurisdiction of the state, or it may be that there is an 
absence of legal evidence even when the facts are notorious. These 
practical difficulties, however, point to modification in the penal 
code or in the practice of the courts, and in no way affect the govern- 
ing principle. 

The fourth and final consideration to which attention may be 
called is the necessity for an accurate knowledge of the facts, the 
elimination of frauds, an investigation sufficiently thorough to leave 
no doubt whatever of the amount of income, of the expenditure 
necessary to maintain the proposed standard of living, of the per- 
sonal and special resources of the family, and of all other facts 
essential to a sound judgment as to the extent to which charitable 
relief is required. Absolute privacy in regard to one’s personal and 
domestic affairs is inconsistent with a sound policy of relief. Pub- 
licity, however, in regard to such affairs, such as is sometimes given 
by the sensational public press, or by irresponsible almoners who 
undertake to collect funds, is entirely unnecessary. The requisite 
knowledge of the circumstances need not be shared by many, but the 
few upon whom the responsibility rests should have full and reliable 
information. 

If these four conditions are observed, (1) discrimination based 
ypon full knowledge, (2) disciplinary treatment of those who are 
criminally responsible for dependence, (3) relief for those who 
cannot maintain a normal standard of living without such assist- 
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= a ance. 4. The withdrawal of all charitable support to those who 
can maintain a normal standard of living, there may be practically 
unlimited increase in the funds available for relief, without either 
- dnger of pauperization or danger of exceeding the need. 
It is not possible to obtain a clear conception of the prevalent 
. he of living, merely by enumerating the goods which at a 
given moment are in the possession of the families under considera- 
tion; it is necessary to follow their fortunes through an entire 
generation, or, what is equivalent, to consider the position of the chil- _ 
dren, the middle-aged and those of advanced years in the house-— 
hold economy. We must find out what happens in sickness, in hard 
times, and at times when there is a distinct reversal of the family 
fortunes. The family is on the right side of the line of self- 
support only when, one year after another, in hard times as well 
as in periods of prosperity, they are able to remain independent; 
they must be able to provide insurance against accident and death; 
they must be able to keep the children at school until they are physi- 
cally and mentally ready for work; they must be able to obtain ~ 
sufficient relaxation and recreation to prevent premature break- 
down of the physical system. Those who do not have the expense 
of rearing children, and who are therefore deprived of support from 
their own offspring when grown to manhood, must lay aside, _ 
either in the form of insurance or in that of savings, enough to 
provide for their own old age. oe 
The standard of living, whatever physical comforts it includes 
at a given period of life, must be understood to imply an income 
which will take the individual of the normal family safely through 
the ordinary vicissitudes of life without reliance upon charitable — 
assistance, although not indeed necessarily without mutual inter- 
change of many courtesies and favors from neighbors and friends. 
As to just what this income is, opinions may differ, but in New 
York City, with high rents and higher than average prices for many 
of the ordinary necessities of life, it can scarcely be less than two 
dollars a day, or five hundred dollars a year. A family of five or 
six persons with this income may still suffer great hardships if 
there are unusual expenses from illness or other unavoidable causes. 
If the income is earned not by the head of the family alone but by 
the wife and one or more children, it should be larger in amount, 
other things being considered, than if it is due entirely to the earn- 
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ings of the natural breadwinner, since there should be a deduction 
from the earnings of children, even if of wage-earning age, to pro- 
vide for their own future household expenses; and, if the earnings 
are in part by the wife, to provide for the assistance which under 
such circumstances should be given in the household work. 

When the actual earning capacity of the normal family is below 
the normal standard, whether that be at the point that we have indi- 
cated or a little above or below it, the deficiency may ordinarily be 
made up by outside aid. Whenever possible, such aid should be of 
such a kind as to increase the earning capacity and so make further 
aid unnecessary. Where the deficiency is, however, inevitable and 
permanent, the aid must be likewise permanent. This is the funda- 
mental and comprehensive principle of relief. It is subject to cer- 
tain limitations, to which attention will be called in due time; but 
the principle itself should not be lost in the consideration of excep- 
tions and limitations. The principle that relief may properly be 
supplied to make good a temporary or permanent deficiency in the 
wage-earning capacity of the family, is not to be confused with the 
practice of the old English poor law in providing relief in aid of 
wages. We are not to supply relief in order that employers may get 
the benefit of underpaid labor; we are not to encourage, directly or 
indirectly, the payment of wages below the normal and self-support- 
ing standard, in the expectation that a part of the income of wage- 
earners will be supplied from charitable sources. Charitable relief 
cannot be used as a leaven to raise the standard of living among 
those who have normal wage-earning capacity; it is only when for 
some definite reason the family is below the level of normal wage- 
earning power, that relief is permissible. Relief is not a substitute 
for wages in whole or in part, but is a substitute for income neces- 
sary for the supply of the necessities and the ordinary comforts of 
life, when such income cannot be earned. 

There are two persistent delusions from which we need thor- 
oughly to free our minds. One of these is that there is something 
meritorious in the mere act of giving relief regardless of the need 
for it and regardless of the adaptability of the particular form of 
relief to the need. The other is that the sole or principal danger is 
that the relief extended is likely to pauperize the individual aided, 
and that therefore an elaborate series of precautions must be devised 
to enable relief to be given safely. It is the duty of all to be charitable, 
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but this implies much more than the performance of some simple 
act like the giving of a coin in alms. It is skilful and efficient aid 
of which the orphan, the sick, the physically defective, and the men- 
tally weak are in need. They cannot, in the nature of things, prove 
the intensity of their need by offering financial compensation to those 
who minister to them. 

The price of coal is supposed to be an indication of the impor- 
tance of coal in the economic arrangements of the community. The 
need for meat, or clothes, or ships, is measured by the pecuniary 
sacrifices which consumers make to obtain them ; but there is no just 
measure of the efforts put forth to relieve the distressed, to lift 
up the fallen, and to remove the causes of human misery. This 
being so, we are accustomed to think of every charitable act and of 
all missionary effort as beyond measure of price, as precious and 
praiseworthy beyond human calculation. Entire candor, however, 
and sober reflection demand a revision of these estimates. Every 
charitable intent and every missionary impulse are indeed of infinite 
value to those who feel such impulse and perform such act; but, 
concretely from the standpoint of one whose needs have given rise 
to the impulse and act, their value may be very slight indeed. The 
time has come to say, bluntly, that the interests of humanity, and 
especially of those who need effective aid, are paramount, and that 
many things done from good motives are injurious and not helpful, 
and that there are workers engaged in various forms of social activity 
who would far better devote their energies to other things and do 
their social work by proxy. 

Not all men and women are by nature, or can easily be made to 
become, effective practical workers in a charity organization society, 
or a social settlement, or a day nursery, or in the social activities of 
the church. A picked band of a hundred devoted, trained and 
capable workers, especially adapted to the task in hand, will not 
only accomplish more than a thousand untrained, unassorted volun- 
teers, but they may actually do more to develop the genuinely spon- 
taneous charitable tendencies of the whole population. One need 
not hesitate to avow some sympathy for the successful business 
man who, feeling the keenness of constant competition and the 
responsibility of daily cares, with’a desire in his heart to aid the 
poor, decides that on the whole it is best for him to do this by draw- 
ing a generous check and leaving the actual contact with destitu- 
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tion to those who make that their particular work. Such a man 
undoubtedly deprives himself of a valuable element in human 
experience. He narrows his life by the exclusion of some of the 
richest joys, some of the most puzzling and interesting problems, 
some of the sweetest, saddest chords in the harmonies of human 
sympathy. But, after all, our lives are all narrowed in one way or 
another, and it must be so if we are to gain in efficiency and if there 
is to be that differentiation which makes progress. Breadth of 
living is desirable only in so far as it is connected with the per- 
formance of efficient service, and if the business man immersed in 
active affairs, or the wife and mother burdened with family duties, 
can give but bungling, ineffective aid, it is distinctly better that 
the division of work should be carried into this field also. The 
division of work is of social advantage, and it demands in this 
particular application of it that there shall be developed in every 
community a group of sincere, devoted, discreet and efficient per- 
sons, who shall be reformers when reforms are essential, adminis- 
trators when the opportunity for assuming responsibility presents 
itself, sympathetic neighbors to those who suffer hardship, injury or 
injustice, and self-sacrificing citizens at all times. 

Granted that the ultimate goal at which we aim is that all citi- 
zens shall be of this type—the immediate question is whether we 
shall attain that goal by attempting, by one general spasmodic move- 
ment, to elevate the level of the whole community, or by associating 
together a modest group of those who have received a common 
inspiration and who will become conspicuous examples of the 
manner in which special responsibility should be met. When, there- 
fore, a limited number, however small, find themselves by irresistible 
inner call, by a consciousness of the power to accomplish, set apart 
for the reclamation of the social debtors and the creation of social 
conditions which shall lessen the number of the dependent, there is 
greater cause for felicitation than if a wave of superficial interest 
sweeps over the community leaving little but a vague unrest as a 
sign of its passing. 

The second error of which we should strive to be free is that 
of fixing attention exclusively on the safeguards necessarily more 
or less artificial with which we seek to surround our charity in 
order that it may not pauperize. Perhaps it will best aid us in reach- 
ing a right perspective to be reminded that people become dependent 
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in sili than by receiving relief. To be born and 

among squalid and indecent living conditions, to have the physical 
strength undermined by disease, by under-nutrition and abuse, to 
be given a perverted education in a school of vice, to be deprived of 
suitable parental care, to be compelled to struggle hopelessly for the 
support of one’s family against adverse industrial and social sur- 
roundings over which the individual can exert no effective control, 
to become enslaved by drink or other animal appetites are as dan- 
gerous, some of them indeed far more dangerous, than to be given 
unearned money. The danger of being pauperized by relief is a 
real one, but it should not become so exaggerated as to blind us to 
other dangers, nor what is much more likely, should it lead us to 
underestimate the need for relief or the beneficent results which it 
may accomplish. 

The relief of the poor in their homes has usually fallen, not 
always in the order named, upon (1) relatives, (2) neighbors, (3) 
church, (4) relief societies, (5) public funds provided by taxation. 
Relief is given either in money, which may be an outright gift or 
a loan, or in kind, 1. e., food, fuel, clothing, medicines and other 
similar articles, which again may be returned by the recipient either 
in kind or in an equivalent in money or other articles. For the bene- 
fit of dependent families at home have also been created certain 
special forms of assistance such as the day nursery, the free employ- 
ment agency, the sick diet kitchens, dispensaries, and agencies for 
the support of district nurses. To these might be added, although 
less directly a relief agency, the scheme for the encouragement of 
small savings of which the object is to: lessen the temptation to 
petty extravagances and to give an opportunity for the safe invest- 
ment of small sums. 

The second general form of relief is the care and maintenance 
of children in asylums or in foster homes. The asylum may be 
under the management of public officials supported by public funds, 
or under the auspices of a religious body supported by private con- 
tributions or by public payment for inmates accepted as public 
charges, or entirely private either as to management and maintenance 
or both. Children may be received into foster homes free or on pay- 
ment of board from public funds or by private agencies or there 
may be any degree of participation by private charity and public 
officials. The principle is generally adopted that whether in 
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institutions or in foster homes children that are not with their own 
parents are, at least until they have been formally adopted, in a 
peculiar sense the wards of the state. Inspection and supervision 
of asylums and of the work of placing out and boarding out chil- 
dren is therefore the general policy. A sharp distinction is usually 
made and should be made between children who become charges 
upon public or private agencies because they are orphans or because 
of the destitution of their parents, and children who are inmates of 
a reformatory or other public institution because of perverted or 
incorrigible character or because of the commission of some crime. 

The third form of relief to be distinguished is provision for the 
aged and infirm in institutions usually known as homes for the 
aged or by some similar title, in public almshouses or at board in 
private families. There is no sharp line between vagrancy and 
pauperism, and it is therefore probable that in most communities 
some of the class now under consideration, either at their own 
request or because there is no other suitable provision for them, are 
to be found in the workhouse, house of correction or other disci- 
plinary institution to which vagrants are sent. 

A fourth group of relief agencies is made up of the institutions 
and special funds for the relief of those who are physically or men- 
tally defective, the blind, deaf-mutes, epileptics, the feeble-minded 
and the insane. These are usually either state institutions or private 
institutions supported in considerable part by public payment for the 
board of inmates. As in the case of children’s institutions, there is 
much competition among institutions of this class as to what form 
is best adapted to the purpose. The congregate or barrack system, 
the cottage or detached small building and the farm colony has each 
its exponents and advocates. Industrial employment is a prominent 
feature in the provision for some of the defective classes, aad there 
are individuals in almost all of the classes enumerated that may 
safely be boarded in private families or enabled to remain in their 
own homes. 

Finally we may enumerate the agencies which care for the sick 
and disabled: hospitals, including those established to care for 
particular classes of cases, such as consumption, contagious dis- 
eases, crippled children. Lying-in hospitals belong in this class, 
or along with dispensaries among those that aid dependents in their 
own homes, according as patients are received in the hospital for 
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obstetrical treatment or are attended at home by physicians and 
nurses sent from the hospital. 

This enumeration has been limited to charitable agencies in 
the narrowest sense, and has not included humane societies whose 
managers usually prefer to consider their agencies as branches of 
the criminal law rather than as charitable enterprises, religious 
missions, social clubs, schemes of civic improvement, educational 
classes or mutual benefit enterprises. All of these and certain 
municipal and state activities are in a very important sense part of 
the relief system of the community. 

Modern charity, whether inspiring individual acts of generosity 
or concerted movements of great social significance, differs so 
widely from the medieval type that it is difficult not to feel some 
sympathy for what is probably the vain attempt to find a new name 
for it. This modern charity is distinctly social, as contrasted with 
the individualistic character of earlier alms-giving; it is democratic, 
as contrasted with the aloofness of the giver of the doles; it is con- 
structive, as contrasted with the disintegrating and demoralizing 
effect of impulsive gifts. 

Relief funds, under the influence of the modern spirit, are no 
longer to be regarded as sums forever set apart to be expended in 
meeting an annually recurring number of cases of destitution of 
particular kinds, merely because those cases fall within the stipulated 
categories. With this idea in mind, great apprehension not unnat- 
urally arises at the creation of any large relief fund, because 
experience has shown that in almost any community the number of 
unfortunates of the class for whom it was intended will readily rise 
to absorb the entire available fund. The modern idea of relief funds 
is different. They are regarded as sums of money from the exper7:- 
ture of which certain definite results are to be obtained. By caring 
for consumptives, for example, in a rational way, and adopting 
suitable supplementary measures, the scourge of tuberculosis is to 
be eradicated and further expenditures for the relief of consumptives 
thus made superfluous. By providing for crippled children in 
appropriate hospitals, or at least under competent surgical advice, 


a large proportion are to be cured, and hand in hand with this care 
is to go such educational and sanitary work as shall greatly reduce 
the number of preventable cases. A large expenditure, compre- 
hensively planned and made with courage and determination, thus 
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takes the place of a bungling and inadequate expenditure which 
reaches results rather than causes, and which must be continued 
indefinitely because the sources of the distress remain untouched. 
The danger of a relief fund is reduced to a minimum if it may be 
freely used to attack the evil on all sides, and if those who manage 
it are inspired by at least the possibility of accomplishing definite 
results. 

Modern charity has invaded the field of municipal and state 
administration, influencing the use of public funds—here again, 
however, not for palliative, but for thorough-going remedial meas- 
ures. It is not that government has been asked to extend its opera- 
tions into many new fields, but rather that in the tasks which have 
longest been recognized as appropriate public functions there shall 
be a new spirit and new standards of efficiency. The care of the 
dependent poor, the provision of parks and playgrounds, sanitary 
inspection of dwellings, elementary education, correctional and 
reformatory work, and even certain aspects of ordinary police duty, 
are now subjected to the searching scrutiny of practical workers in 
charitable societies, who insist upon some evidences at least of the 
modern spirit of brotherhood and humanity on the part of those who 
are chosen as the servants of the community. 

And so modern charity is aggressive, clear-sighted, practical ; 
mingling with its pity for human woe a knowledge of the resources 
of modern science for its alleviation, and finding for all the injustice 
and oppression that exists some redress in law, or in an enlightened 
public opinion. 

Epwarp T. DEvINE. 
Charity Organization New York 
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WORLD CURRENTS IN CHARITY 


PRACTICE 


American farmers have long known the importance of mani 


ing the finest breeds of horses and cattle, of crossing strains and 
exchanging seeds. We are at least beginning to learn the value of __ 
cross fertilization in the realm of social practice. The only reliable © 


basis for a law or method of administration, or for a social experi- 
ment, is knowledge of the experience of the civilized world. The 
conditions of modern life forbid provincialism in thinking and 


isolation of workers. The so-called self-made man who boasts of aie 


being “practical” is of all men frequently the most visionary schemer, 
because he lives on an island without communication with the con- 
tinent and gives his petty vision validity for mankind. His ideas 
become dwarfs, like the hens described by Hawthorne to illustrate 
the danger of in-and-in breeding. Dr. Lester F. Ward uses the 
happy epithet, “the illusion of the near,” to designate the mental 
myopia which comes from the habit of neglecting large general 
views of world movements. One who, climbing a mountain, loses 
himself in the tangles of brush and the gulches of the seamed flank, © 
does not enjoy the beauty of the purple distance nor discover the 
order of the extended range. The central purpose of this article 
is to indicate the direction in which the apparently impulsive, emo- 
tional and chaotic efforts of philanthropy are tending, the outlines 
of a system of orderly approach to problems of management, and 
some of the unsettled problems which confront and halt us at the 
frontier of present experience.’ 

Under the rule of thumb and the régime of merely “practical” 
people the propagation of the feeble-minded stock went on 
unchecked, with its accumulation of miseries. It was when men 
began to mix theory with practice, and bring to bear the lessons of 
biology on the conduct of poor relief, that actual progress was made 
toward a rational, humane and effective policy of segregation of the 
unfit. It was a philosophical state secretary, a companion of men 
of science, who crystallized the working hypothesis of segregation 


1It may be proper to give notice that the writer, and Dr. E. Muensterberg, City Council- 
lor and Director of Poor Relief in Berlin, with a corps of other writers, have nearly ready for 
the press a volume which will present in English dress the essential features of public relief and 
private philanthropy in European and American countries. 
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into this statement: “By reason of years of study, we are coming 
to know what measures are preventive. These are practical and 
economical. Had they been known and could they have been 
adopted a generation ago, we should have a much smaller number 
of dependents to care for now. If, now that we know them, we 
utilize these preventive measures, there will be a great decrease of 
dependents in the next generation.’ 

The last century ripened the products of growths which root 
themselves in the period anterior to the Reformation. Poor relief, 
in the history of Christian peoples, has assumed three types, in 
response to changing social conditions: the voluntary and congre- 
gational charity of the early churches, before Constantine; the 
medizval ecclesiastical methods of parishes, bishops, monasteries, 
orders and institutions; and the modern laic and political poor 
relief, supported by taxation and supplemented by individual and 
voluntary charity. The peoples of northern Europe, largely Teu- 
tonic and Protestant, have carried the system of public relief much 
farther than the Romance countries of southern Europe; but France 
and Italy have embarked upon the same voyage, urged by the same 
forces. In Germany the national feeling which created a central 
legislature at Berlin, a supreme court at Leipsic, and an imperial 
army and navy, could not brook the spectacle of a suffering citizen 
without right to relief in whatever state or commune he might fall 
into destitution, or, neglected by chance individual charity, be driven 
to steal. The imperial poor law and the workingmen’s insurance 
measures are expressions of a civic conscience as well as of a con- 
sciousness of common interest. The creative thought does not seem 
to be merely to secure better administration, but to fulfill a national 
obligation. So long ds there is no legal system, with a basis in uni- 
versal taxation, multitudes of the destitute must be exposed to all 
the uncertain chances of liberality or neglect which characterize 
voluntary charity. The heroic fight of Thomas Chalmers* against 
the introduction of the outdoor relief system of England into Scot- 
land was lost, and the principle of individualization by small dis- 
tricts, which he demonstrated by action, has never yet taken deep 


2«-Twelfth Report, Board of State Charities of Indiana,"’ 1901, p. 18. Indiana has been for- 
tunate in its secretaries for many years 

3 Thomas Chalmers, ‘‘ The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns,” published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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root in Great Britain, although it has triumphed in the German 
“Elberfeld system,” and struggles for life and growth in the Charity 
Organization Society on both sides of the Atlantic. On the other 
hand, the obligation of the whole community to all its destitute mem- 
bers, which is the fundamental principle of poor laws, seems destined 
to be accepted by all the states of Christendom. The reaction against 
it in American cities is probably due to the general despair of secur- 
ing honest and competent administration under the “spoils system” 
of municipal government ; for outside the cities the wisdom of a poor 
law for outdoor relief is practically unquestioned. France, which 
long persisted in refusal to extend outdoor relief beyond the urgent 


cases of insanity and helpless infancy, has in recent years greatly _ 


enlarged its scope. The law of 1811 was modified in 1893 by plac- 


ing medical relief under public administration. The next stage of — 


development would seem inevitable, pensions for indigent aged 


people at cost of taxpayers, and definite provision for all who are | 


indigent and helpless.‘ 

Italy, united politically into one kingdom, has patiently sought 
to bring some kind of order out of the chaos of medizval relief 
methods which filled her cities with beggars, and yet left the most 
miserable paupers of backward communes to starve. The endowed 
charities have been gradually brought under systematic control, 
dead branches have been pruned, hurtful and absurd methods have 
been corrected, and the foundation has been laid for a rational and 
modern relief system. 

But if the state enlarges its activities on behalf of the destitute, 
it follows that there must be central regulation of the conditions 
under which relief may be granted. The state must lay the burden on 
local political divisions for direct administration and support. This 
involves, first of all, more stringent settlement laws. The move- 
inent of population from state to state and even from continent to 
continent is now so easy and cheap, and the inducement for for- 
warding undesirable citizens is so strong, that one community may 
find itself overwhelmed with a burden which rightly should be shared. 
Cities attract paupers and country relieving officers are prone to 
furnish free transportation to places where mercy is blind, people 
too busy to investigate, and where questions are not asked except 


*Muensterberg, ‘*Verhandlungen der 21. Fahresversammlunge deutschen Vereins fuer Armen- 


pilege und W ohithaetigkeit,”” 1901, p. 18. 
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by inveterate organizationists, that tribe so hard of heart. One 
form of barrier is the immigration law against importation of Euro- 
pean defectives and Chinese laborers with a pauper standard of life. 
Even Russia has been compelled to resort to settlement laws to pre- 
vent congestion of pauperism in centres of population. Germany, 
since 1870, under a unified imperial code, has reached a fairly satis- 
factory solution. In the United States, which has felt so rich that it 
could endure almost any abuse, the evils of unregulated migration 
of paupers are becoming so manifest as to call for more efficient 
measures. Massachusetts and New York may be taken as examples 
of old communities with inherited laws and traditions of ancient 
English customs, and with a long experience of their own, and these 
have developed complicated settlement regulations, though of 
different types. The ideas of the eastern states travel slowly west- 
ward, as cities grow and the pressure of pauperism is more sensibly 
felt. So long as the hardships of the plain and of a pioneer life 
held feeble folk at a distance the states of the West were not impelled 
to fix severe conditions of settlement. But when Atlantic cities 
shipped the children of immigrants, even of paupers and criminals, 
into their villages, instead of sending them back to Europe, or caring 
for them at home, the states, one after another, passed laws requir- 
ing at least security for their selection and supervision. So long 
as there was free public land a large population was desired, and 
quality was not so much a question. Malaria and revolvers, in cer- 
tain districts, have represented natural and artificial selection, and 
settlement laws are gradually added to help nature. While the laws 
of settlement in Colorado are still quite mild, the invasion of con- 
sumptives has led to a discussion which will doubtless result in more 
adequate protection. 

The more complete organization of civil relief does not imply 
the suppression of private and ecclesiastical benevolence, but only 
a better understanding and division of labor, a demarcation of 
spheres of influence and activity. The German Evangelical Inner 
Mission, for example, the rapid multiplication of English philan- 
thropic enterprises, and the devotion of means and personal service 
in America, show that a public system has strict limitations; and 
that the same civic conscience which supports a poor rate also calls 
for personal and associated efforts too delicate for the rude and 
cumbrous machinery of the state. The same tendencies are at work 
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in Scandinavia, Holland, Scotland and elsewhere. Many of these 
agencies are not under ecclesiastical control, as the Red Cross 
Society; but the church has been awakened to take to heart its 
ancient task of ministry to the poor. 

It is true that these two systems have grown up somewhat 
independent of each other, and sometimes there is conflict or competi- 
tion between them. Even German municipal councillors may be heard 
to complain that the church parishes, especially those with large 
funds, do not co-operate with each other or with the city, in an har- 
monious plan of helping the poor. In the United States, where the 
horror of bureaucracy is so strong, we have reconciled ourselves to — 
the tyranny and corruption of bossism and spoils, evils unknown in 
German administration of poor relief. In many places our efforts 
to secure information to which every taxpayer has a moral and legal 
right, are often treated with that insolence which is evidence that 
investigation is both hated and feared. In many places no statistics 
of value are kept, and original records are burned at frequent inter- 
vals on the plea that “unfortunate citizens in need of help should 
not have their names kept in a public record.” In German cities 
the feelings of dependents are far more respected than here, and 
the administration is practically effective through voluntary and 
unpaid visitors, carefully selected by the authorities. 

The Charity Organization Society is therefore called for, not 
only in Great Britain and America, but even in countries like Ger- 
many, where its principles are actually embodied in the public sys- 
tem. Indeed the organization movement is as wide as civilization. 
It is an effort to synthetize the separately evolved agencies of state, 
church and private associations. 

Another illustration of the tendency to federation of philan- 
thropy, to form “trusts” of charity, may be taken from a recent 
organization of child-saving societies in the Middle West. The 
belief that the best place for a normal dependent child is not in a 
large “‘cold storage” establishment, but in a warm and real family 
home, has everywhere taken deep root. As the number of home- 
less children increases with population, and as neighborhood ties 
are broken up by the incidents of a shifting urban life, the necessity 
for organized effort to find new homes, select them carefully and 
supervise them thoroughly, has become generally apparent. Even 
where the state, as in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, has 
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provided a tems * school and placing-out agency, with admirable 
administration, ular sentiment favors the support of voluntary 
associations, and 1. most states this form of help is alone in the 
field. Independent in origin, associations of the same type have 
sprung up in the vast plain drained by the Mississippi River. Some 
of these societies were admirably managed from their experimental 
beginnings, while others were conducted by persons who had inade- 
quate conceptions of the responsibilities they were assuming. 
Occasionally downright dishonesty has been discovered. There are 
still very large areas, especially in the South, in which many little 
waifs are thrust into poorhouses and even jails, and are without 
organized means of placing out the helpless and homeless. The 
necessity for federation, in order to correct abuses, guide action and 
enlarge the field of labor, became manifest to many persons, and 
these formed the National Children’s Home Society on the basis of 
a former society. The ideals of this organization have by no means 
been reached, but already the semi-annual meetings of executive 
officers for discussion, criticism, personal acquaintance and propa- 
gandism have clarified thought, brought essential regulative prin- 
ciples into light and clear expression, corrected abuses, prevented 
unwise enterprises, adjusted differences, trained new workers, and 
extended agencies into destitute fields. A table of statistics pub- 
lished by this society May 31, 1902, showed the results of work 
done in twenty-four states: Total number of children cared for 
from beginning, 18,528; children now under supervision, 10,704; 
number of children placed in families for the first time, during the 
year reported, 1,900; expenditures, $193,768; value of lands, build- 
ings and funds, $151,070. The figures show how large a work can 
be done with little dead capital. 

As persons of various occupations, trades, arts and professions 
federate and confer together with advantage to themselves and the 
public, inspire professional spirit, improve methods, so charitable 
workers and students are forming associations in local, state, national 
and even international societies, for kindred purposes. 

This consideration brings us to a topic over which discussion 
grows hot in the United States, the problem of state supervision and 
control of public and even private philanthropy and relief.’ It is 
easily shown that we have here one phase of a world movement. 


5 See “ N. Y. State Library Bulletin 72,"" March, 1902. 
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_ The agitation, excitement and even the irritation of the debate will 
conduct us toward a sober and profitable consideration of the experi- 
ence of civilized nations, especially of those where the science of 
administration has been more fully developed than with us. So 
great is the interest in this subject that the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction appointed a special committee to study and 
report for discussion at the Atlanta meeting, although a very strong 
debate was heard last year at Detroit. And the National Prison 
Association will also discuss a report of a special committee on the 
same theme at Louisville in September. In Iowa and Minnesota the 


legislatures have followed the example of Kansas and Wisconsin 


in substituting a paid board of control for an unpaid board of 
supervision. New York, New Jersey and Nebraska are at this 
time weighing the arguments for both plans, and unity is far from 
realization. 

Some illustrations from the older countries may serve to light 
the way to secure ground. In a study by the present writer, which 
is now in the hands of the public printer at Washington, the docu- 
ments relating to central administration of penal and correctional 
establishments will be collected and made accessible to readers of 
English; and there it will be shown with considerable detail that in 
establishments of this class the necessity for central control has 
been everywhere legally recognized, except in the United States. 
In Germany alone there is no such system of public supervision and 
reports in relation to outdoor relief, except in Bavaria. This defect | 
seems due to the fact that the municipal relief system has reached a_ 
high degree of perfection, is based on a common poor law, and is 
so independent of voluntary charity that no serious demand is made 
for state supervision of administration. It is admitted, however, 
by high authorities, that not only rural relief but even urban adminis- 
tration would often be improved by the requirement of inspection 
and uniform reports of statistics. Such inspection and even control 
is carried very far in Great Britain. The bitter and costly experience 
under the lax methods previous to 1834, taught the English people 
a lesson which they have not yet forgotten. The local authorities — 
have, indeed, much responsibility and freedom of initiative, but 
over England and Wales the Local Government Board exercises 
control under a general law, and a similar system is organized both 
in Scotland and Ireland. For the inspection of care of children — 
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and families women are frequently appointed, and with excellent 
results. 

In Austria state commissions have inspectors of local relief 
officers and they secure uniform, impartial, and efficient administra- 
tion of the law. Local officials there as everywhere, as a rule, lack 
training, reliability and accuracy, as compared with central officers, 
but they have the advantage of intimate knowledge of the condi- 
tions in their own neighborhoods. By combining central super- 
vision with local responsibility for details, the best results are 
obtained. In Switzerland, Canton of Berne, under a recent law, a 
corps of inspectors keeps the central board of supervision in touch 
with district relieving officers. In Belgium a commission reports 
in terms of enthusiasm on the results of state supervision, and calls 
the members of the staff of inspectors “apostles of beneficence.” 
France, true to its traditions of central control, extends its state 
administration as far as government relief extends. These indica- 
tions of tendencies of European countries bring to light certain 
principles which seem to lie at the basis of the discussion in which 
our people are now engaged. 

Those who imagine that the most perfectly disciplined adminis- 
trators in the world permit themselves to execute law exempt from 
the influence of competent citizens would do well to study the 
numerous organizations which help to bring government into touch 
with daily life. The German imperial and state governments have 
long since developed various devices for the representation of 
interests and of expert knowledge, both in the preparation of legis- 
lation and the execution of laws, as in relation to colonies, emigra- 
tion, boards of trade, insurance, public health, welfare of working- 
men, postal service, agriculture, railroads, and stock raising.® 

If, under the most scientific systems of administration, both 
special commercial and public interests require representation and 
hearing, how much more true is this of wards of charity, the insane, 
the imbecile, the homeless child, who are incompetent to plead for 
themselves.’ 

The direct and measurable effects of simple supervision and 
publicity, without legal control, are seen in the statistics of out- 


6 “Die Beirate far besondere Gebiete du Staatstatigkeit im deutschen Reiche,” etc., von 
Dr. Paul Hacker, Zeitschrift fur die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Erganzungsheft IV, 1903. 


7 Address of Dr. Charlton T. Lewis on State Supervision, Charities, March 21, 1903, p. 278. 
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door relief by the township trustees of Indiana. There the local ‘c 
officials are required to send to the state board of charities a report __ i 
of every family which receives aid. These reports are tabulated, 
set in contrast and published. The cost to the public has been 
diminished, the poorhouses have not been crowded, and the more 
careful scrutiny of individual cases has unquestionably led to an 
improvement of their moral habits on which permanent welfare 
depends.* 

First of all we need to make clear to ourselves the distinction 
between state control of direct administration and organization of 
public opinion as to policies and results. In the controversy much 
confusion has been introduced into papers and hot speeches by fail- 
ure to note the difference between these aims of constitutional and 
popular governments. Dr. F. H. Wines brought out the point at 
Detroit and it ought to be insisted on to the end. Public control of 
administration must be in the hands of salaried experts ; agencies of 
public opinion should not be paid, unless for actual expenses, and 
they need not be professionals. In our judicial experience we recog- 
nize the difference between the judge and the ordinary juryman. In 
municipal administration we have salaried engineers and expert 
accountants on one side, and representatives of citizens on the other. _ 
In most state and national affairs the same distinction is familiar. 

A democracy is competent to judge of policies and results, if it has 
means of information; and it will not long tolerate gross evils if 
they are simply brought to light. But in the work of actual | 
administration a body of professional salaried men is required, men 
who specialize their work and give themselves wholly to it. In the 
social enterprises of public relief, indoor and outdoor, the same dis- - 
tinction should be clearly and frankly admitted. 

If we consider the reasons for providing a legal means of 
educating and expressing public sentiment about policies and results 
they may be summarized in the form of maxims of experience. 
Helpless invalids, insane patients, paupers in remote poorhouses, 
feeble-minded persons, cannot defend themselves, cannot reach the 
organs of influence, cannot plead in courts of equity for themselves. 

A humane society will provide for a hearing in the forum of pub- 
licity. History teaches us that where abuses are possible they will 


8**The Experience in Indiana,’ by Amos W.Butler. Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, 1902. 
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_ occur; that professional officers are not to be trusted to inspect and 
report on their own conduct in office and be permitted to exercise 
irresponsible power. When officials resent interference “from out- 
_ side” the alarm should be sounded from every home. A democracy 
cannot dictate a system of medical practice, but it can judge of a 
policy when its fruits are made known in comparative tables of | 
sickness and mortality. The great public is awkward enough, and 
sometimes foolish, but it is competent to see the difference between Pe: 
bad and good management of an institution by comparing the use 
_made of severity and violence to secure order, and in the increase or — = 

_ decrease of disease due to filth or neglect. Therefore, granting, as oa 
the present writer does, that state boards of control, properly organ- 
ized, are demanded by the teachings of world experience, it must 
also be insisted that this concession does not touch the question of 
“supervision.” Boards of control are salaried administrators, and 
if kept in office long enough may become experts. But when — 
infallibility is claimed for them, with audacity of assertion and_ 

paucity of proof, we must insist again on the argument that no e 
body of officials has a moral right to pass on their own conduct of — 

affairs. The fact is that we already have boards of control in all 


the states, perhaps too many of them; and the new movement is 7 
simply one to consolidate them, pay them, and secure the advantages ; 

of economy and responsibility which are likely to result from the — oe” 
proposed arrangement. It is probable that a board of control for - 
each great group of public institutions, penal, sanitary, educational, 
charitable, agricultural, etc., may prove to be a wise measure, and _ 


experiments are already on trial to test this hypothesis. But the | 

intelligent friends of the poor and helpless must hold together in 

making the demand that the voluntary service of intelligent and a 

bene ‘volent representatives of the public shall also be legally recog- a 

nized ; and boards of control should be the first to insist on this 7 
There are, of course, various methods of organizing for free 
and independent inspection of public administration. Thus in the 
English prison system a board of visitors has considerable influence. 
On the continent of Europe the “societies of patronage,” for aiding 
prisoners and their families, have long exercised a wholesome 
influence on penal establishments and legislation and more than once 
have broken through the crust of custom which often prevents the 
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growth of ideas in officialdom. In German public charity the volun- 
tary “honor office” is a large factor and the bureaucracy, if they 
have any distrust or envy, seem to be successful in hiding their 
feelings. In our own country the boards of county visitors in cer- 
tain states have already accomplished much good, have exposed 
abuses, have wakened sleepy officers, and have collected facts of 
immense importance to legislatures. The New York Charities 
Aid Association is a typical example of an independent society, 
legally recognized, and exercising vast influence. Various prison 
societies belong to the same type. 

The dangers which may be expected, especially in America, 
from boards of control without legal and capable agencies of super- 
vision, are such as the following: A board which inspects, audits and 
passes on its own deeds, without check, soon comes to feel that it 
is infallible and omniscient; or, if it escape this foible, it is more 
‘than human. One who is never contradicted may be excused if he 
rapidly acquires profound confidence in his own judgment. They 
soon feel the warm glow of satisfaction in the use of unobstructed 
power. It is a rare absolutist sovereign who begs for a constitution. 
Strong>men like Bismarck chafed at the delays of parliamentary 
questioners. It is asserted already by men near the heart of secrets 
that there are gentlemen who rather enjoy seeing superintendents 
of asylums and hospitals, party leaders, legislators, office seekers, 
contractors, and even state university presidents cooling their heels in 
the anteroom of the star chamber of a state board of control. Even 
if the testimony is questioned this result is inevitable. 

Secrecy, the cloud which hides all perils and abuses, is unavoid- 
able with a board of control without a legal method of supervision 
independent of it. Reports on forms provided by statute are decep- 
tive; there is no substitute for the inspection of a living person. 
?artisanship is charged, for the “bipartisan’”’ board is by no means 
synonymous with “nonpartisan” when it comes to redeeming ante- 
election pledges by the party in power. Such are the fears of most 
students of the situation, and the fact that the new boards have 
really rendered important services during the short trial does not 
quiet anxiety. 

It follows from the principle of social interest and solidarity 
of responsibility that private charities must ultimately be subjected 
to governmental supervision and control. This suggestion will be 
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resented by those who have been brought up in the frontier con- 


ditions of a new country, where distance of social atoms reduced 
friction and collision. But with the growth of urban life, and the 
consequent intimacy of contact between persons and societies, more 
regulation becomes necessary. We are defining new crimes with 
every legislature, and soon we shall bring immoral and wasteful 
philanthropy under legal control. Some states have already made 
progress in that direction, beginning with those associations which 
receive subsidies. It is true that such control is often a mere pre- 
tence, and at the best public inspection is not infallible, even with 
national banks and interstate commerce boards. But this is true of 
administration generally in American cities and commonwealths, and 
the remedy lies in improving the service, not in inviting anarchy to 
remain. The perils of inspection by private organizations is illus- 
trated in a recent assault upon one of the best known representa- 
tives of charity organization by an irresponsible money gatherer, 
whose methods of sponging on benevolent persons had been exposed 
and thwarted. In the absence of public supervision of alleged phi- 
lanthropy private firms of detectives have derived considerable 
income from reporting to business men in regard to persons and 
associations who wish to be famous for goodness at the expense of 
the dear public. Evidently where the owner of an automobile must 
take out a license before he can use the streets for his pleasure, 
some protection ought to be given generous people against the legion 
of well-intentioned sentimentalists and sharp knaves who infest the 
offices and homes of busy philanthropists with pleas which are plaus- 
ible but without foundation in reason. It is plain enough to a stu- 
dent of world movements in charity that private agencies may be 
so conducted as to increase the number of dependents and throw 
heavier burdens upon taxpayers; as the history of beggars in Italy 
and France clearly proves, not to speak of innumerable facts in our 
own cities. Thus it is not uncommon for churches to support a 
family of dependents until they have remained long enough to 
acquire a legal settlement and then cast them upon the local govern- 
ment to care for by outdoor and indoor methods, perhaps throughout 
generations. The first to welcome state inspection should be those 
generous benefactors whose methods are so wise that publicity would 
give them distinction and whose generosity is so splendid that its 
record would add lustre to state history. But inspection and regu- 
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lation by the incompetent appointees of the spoils system would not 
yield desirable results, and the civil service reform is as vital in this 
connection as in relation to municipal government and state insti- 
tutions. 

It is said to the reproach of workers in charity that they do not 
go to the root of the evil and that they are satisfied to mend and 
patch where radical measures are required for general and perma- 
nent relief. Socialists and special reformers are particularly impa- 
tient with the entire range of philanthropic activity. But at the 
present hour the demands of democratic sentiment and of the long 
look of science are heard and heeded in the ranks of those who 
come nearest to the lowest stratum of human misery. Intelligent 
visitors among the poor are also dissatisfied with alleviating measures 
where anything more satisfactory is possible, but under any system 
the call for relief will always be heard and make its appeal to social 
sympathy. The independent and self-respecting workingmen 
emblazon on their banners, “not charity, but justice,” and they 
organize to build the strongest dam possible against the inflowing 
flood of pauperism. Their struggle for a standard of life is the 
fight for civilization itself, and is not a mere class contest. Uni- 
versal suffrage means death to progress, unless the great majority 
of men have that taste for culture which comes with a taste of 
culture. If the pauper spirit were not detested by the multitude 
we might easily return to a lax administration of poor laws such 
as brought England to the verge of bankruptcy before the reforms 
of 1834. Scientific charity arrives at the same conclusion by another 
route. If a very large body of the population were trained by 
necessity to live upon alms, the taint of degeneration would poison 
national life. Parasitism breeds moral decay. 

“Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy”® is the significant 
title‘of a recent book which gives numerous and interesting iilus- 
trations of measures which show the influence of modern science on 
benevolent enterprise: savings banks, playgrounds, baths, gym- 
nasiums, outings to the country, clubs, industrial training. But the 
author of this book opens a small window into a future of preventive 
agencies which at present scarcely rise above the horizon,—the 
insurance of workingmen against economic ruin from accidents, 
sickness, and the feebleness of old age. He speaks with natural and 
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proper hopefulness of those rare and suggestive experiments made 
by some of our great corporations, and he adds: “It is said that one- 
seventh of the railroad employees of the country are members of the 
insurance departments.’’ But why only one-seventh? Since it is 
unquestionably good for them, why not all employees, in all occupa- 
tions where income is close upon the margin of need, as in Ger- 
many? So important has this subject of preventive methods seemed 
to many active workers among the poor, that the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction in 1902 took the following action : 
“The Executive Committee recommends to the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, without committing the Conference to 
any particular system, in advance of investigation, to provide for 
the appointment of a commission of seven persons to consider plans 
of so-called insurance for wage-earners in case of accident, sick- 
ness, invalidism and old age, with special reference to their effects 
on dependence and crime, the commission to be continued for at least 
three years before making its final report.” The president of the 
conference appointed on this commission, F. L. Hoffman, S. G. 
Smith, John Graham Brooks, Amos W. Butler, Frank A. Fetter, 
E. T. Devine and Charles R. Henderson. This commission has 
mapped out an investigation and divided the topics among them, and 
invites contributions of information. 

In Germany the value of such universal and compulsory insur- 
ance is as well recognized among charity workers as the value of 
compulsory school attendance. The prospect of securing adequate 
protection of this kind by individual savings or by private and 
voluntary initiative is about as hopeful as that of universal educa- 
tion without required attendance and public schools, 

It may not be out of place in this survey to suggest a few of 
the problems suitable for the studies of young graduates. Thus it 
seems very desirable to investigate at close range the question how 
far and in what ways various methods of poor relief affect the rate 
of wages in certain industries. The best results can be reached 
only by a wide and prolonged investigation by the permanent census 
bureau of the general government. But private students might 
make experimental local studies which would help formulate the 
wider investigation of the government and train agents for its 
service. In the history of poor relief the influence of grants in aid 
of wages has been disastrous in the extreme, and there are many 
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kinds of evidence in the records of city and state offices which reveal 
a similar tendency even in America. But we have not as yet ade- 
quate statistical data for a judgment, although the teaching of his- 
tory compels us to look for precisely the same results which have 
followed lax administration in similar situations. Unfortunately, 
history does repeat itself where forces of the same kind are working 
on the same materials. 

It is specially in connection with what the Webbs call “parasitic 
industries” that we may first look for such effects of well-known 
causes. There are certain branches of department stores of a low 
grade and sweated industries, where we may find the disastrous 
influence of the habit of living partly on wages and partly on public 
or private relief. Local studies have already made fairly clear the 
connection between this situation and the increase of pauperism. 
An investigation on a large scale is required to eliminate special 
causes and offer a demonstration which will convince practical men, 

The Consumers’ League is urging with a tragic array of con- 
crete illustrations the influence of the employment of children in 
factories, street occupations and mercantile establishments. At 
present the benevolent public tolerates this robbery of child life, this 
suppression of play and education, this obstacle to physical develop- 
ment and school training, for the profit of a few who do not pro- 
pose to support those whose vitality they have despoiled before 
maturity was reached. Adults, the natural breadwinners, are dis- 
placed by their own offspring and even become accustomed to 
exploiting them as sources of income. This is getting something 
for nothing, and is permitted only because the public have not the 
facts spread before them in the bare ugliness of truth. The only 
investigations which impress the mind and conscience of the busy, 
kindhearted world are local in character. Imported statistics are 
like charged mineral water left in an open vessel; for the sparkle 
and zest are volatile. Facts lose their momentum if projected very 
far across state lines. 

This remark applies to the bearing of drink habits on pauperism. 
The temperance reformers have dulled the hearing of the people with 
their sensational din; and yet they have, with all their exaggeration, 
been unable to find adequate language to express the fact. It is now 
difficult to secure a hearing on the subject, for we have supped full 
of horrors. Local studies, conducted by methods as accurate as those 
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of Wines, Koren and others for the Committee of Fifty, would be 
very impressive and might serve to prick the jaded attention of 
many communities, especially if, with an accurate display of the 
casual conection between drink and tax burdens, there could be 
proposed measures of improvement which are immediately prac- 
ticable. 

To numerous graduates of our universities we may commend 
another field:for local study,—families and tribes of the degenerate 
stocks like the “Jukes,” “Smoky Pilgrims” and “Tribe of Ishmael.” 
The archives of secluded country almshouses in many parts of the 
land have the materials for studies which, even if they did not at once 
advance knowledge in general, might serve important practical 
and local interests. The records of institutions for the feeble-minded 
have not begun to yield up all they might under the guidance of 
trained investigators ; and it is only as one deals with particular facts 
of concrete reality in the philosophic spirit and method that he comes 
into a world current of law. . 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
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PROBLEMS OF PHILANTHROPY IN CHICAGO 


At the very beginning of an attempt to point out the problems 

of philanthropy in a community, the need of definition is encountered. 
If the occasion does not require scientific exactness, the writer must 
at least avoid confusion by indicating clearly the assumption which 
forms the basis of discussion. What is a problem of philanthropy 
as distinguished from other municipal problems? Questions con- 
cerning poor relief may doubtless be assigned to the field of phi- 
lanthropy, although the principles of economics and government 
involved are of importance. The wisdom of prohibiting the use of 
boulevards by freight trucks would not be considered a problem of 
philanthropy. But between easily classified extremes lie many 
questions of vital consequence, whose solution must be sought 
through an indivisible union of forces of which philanthropy is one. 
Without attempting sharp delineations then, and for the purpose of 
this article, those questions which arise from the desire to bring 
within the reach of the less fortunate, the opportunity and the ability 
to share and appreciate those advantages which the more fortunate 
enjoy, will be regarded as problems of philanthropy. 

Chicago is just beginning to emerge from the period of intense 
commercialism which was the inevitable chief characteristic of a 
community driven forward at terrific speed by irresistible, economic 
forces. Opportunity was denied for that symmetrical, rounded 
development which comes of slow growth. The men who made 
Chicago were not wealthy, yet the demand for huge capital with 
which to stem and control the overwhelming tide of commerce that 
poured in upon the young city was fierce and insatiable. In the 
midst of the struggle came the fire with its loss of $200,000,000. 
The growing commerce must be retained at any cost. Indebtedness 
was piled mountain high. Thousands who had seen daylight ahead 
had to begin all over again. In the thirty-two years which have 
elapsed since the fire, the debts have been paid or reduced to rea- 
sonable proportions. Wealth has accumulated. The men who 
fought the battle are relaxing the strain of conflict and finding time 
for new interests apart from money-making. They have given to 
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their sone and daughters those opportunities for culture which they 
could not afford for themselves. The sons and daughters, educated, 
broad of view, possessed of a sense of civic responsibility, are now 
assuming that power and influence which promise to bring steadily 
forward, into their proper importance and relations, those finer feat- 
ures of municipal life whose development requires quiet, patient, 
unhurried cultivation. In truth the indications are unmistakable 
that the city is entering on a new era in which large recognition will 
be given to all that goes to soften and beautify existence. 

On the threshold of this new life, Chicago, with youth, enthusi- 
asm, resources and a desire for better things, is face to face with a 
problem on whose determination depends the manner in which many, 
one might almost say all, other problems of philanthropy will be 
met. It is whether the future growth in matters of philanthropy is 
to be on deep and broad foundations, in the laying of which the 
forces and intelligence of the community unite, or is to be spasmodic, 
individual, according to the impulse of the hour. Shall the philan- 
thropic resources be expended according to a comprehensive scheme 
for beautifying the city and improving its conditions of life? Or 
shall each impulse spend itself in meeting a real or fancied need, 
often local or transient, without regard to large, well-considered 
plans for general improvement? One course means the gradual 
creation of a connected, properly related and distributed system of 
philanthropies, in which every social and intellectual need will be 
met according to its extent and importance; the conserving of 
resources by economies in administration and the avoidance of 
unnecessary multiplication of social agencies having the same objects. 
The other course means the absence of system or symmetry; large 
provision for small needs and small provision for large needs; the 
duplication of agencies for the advancement of the fleeting popular 
cause and the lack of ‘help for needs, sordid, deep-seated, undra- 
matic. Few great cities have had Chicago’s opportunity to choose 
in this matter. Usually the philanthropies have grown as the com- 
munity has grown, without system or plan, but Chicago’s back- 
wardness has left it a comparatively clear field. But who is to prepare 
the large scheme here suggested and how is its general acceptance to 
be secured? Municipal legislation could do much by providing for 
public improvements in accordance with plans which would embrace 
the character and distribution of parks, parkways, playgrounds, 
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homes and asylums, bath houses, bathing beaches, etc., together with | 
the construction of wide connecting avenues. Legal restrictions and > ; 
inducements could secure the proper location of private philan- 
a thropic institutions in accordance with such a plan. Other meas- | 
ures for the government of tenement construction, the building of 
sewers, the paving and cleaning of streets and alleys, etc., would, ou 
_ of course, be necessary, as well as rigid regulations for the preserva- a 4 
tion of health. But behind all this and essential to it, must lie a 
nowerful and compact body of public sentiment. That volume =" aa 
opinion which would compel the official adoption of a general, sym- Nel 
_ metrical scheme for philanthropic expression, would also exert the 
influence necessary to bring private benevolence into conformity 
with it. Is this not possible to a city where wealth and public spirit 
and intelligence stand ready to enter upon a great and but slightly 
occupied field of philanthropic activity ? 
A few of the specific problems of philanthropy which await | 


_ ment, may be profitably though briefly considered here as indicative 
of the local needs and the present status of philanthropic advance-_ 
ment. 
twenty-five miles and its extreme width is about ten miles. The 
main business district is eight miles from the northern corporation — 
line Extending to the north and south from the business centre, — 
along the lake shore and widening like the rays of a fan as the dis- _ 
tance from the centre increases, lie well-to-do residence sections. _ 
Extending west from the business centre lies another region chiefly 
occupied by the homes of persons in comfortable financial circum- 
stances. To the northwest and southwest and dividing the western © 
region of good homes from the similar regions extending along» 
the lake to the north and south, lie two huge industrial communities, 
roughly triangular in outline, an acute angle of each reaching the 
business heart of the city. Swinging about the business centre in — 
a rude semicircle with a radius of about a mile, and terminating 
near the lake shore to north and south, is a belt which forms the 
battleground between the retreating residence and advancing busi- 
ness districts. Upon this belt, of varying breadth, but averaging 
about a mile wide, buildings once the homes of prosperity, but now 
abandoned by the tenants for whom they were erected, are unprofit- 
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able property. As residences they are undesirable and their sites — 
are not yet required for business houses. These buildings, often 
dilapidated and usually neglected, occupy streets which receive the 
minimum of attention from the city government. Pavements are 
broken and worn into deep holes and ruts, alleys are choked with 
refuse, and the street-cleaning gangs appear in some portions not 
oftener than twice a year. 

The houses in this belt swarm with tenants of the poorest class. 
They are usually of foreign nationality, and often ignorant and 
squalid, with little knowledge of, or interest in, their civic rights. 
It is upon this semicircle of stagnant real estate values that the 
greatest congestion of population is found, and the highest ratio of 
dependent poverty. Of the 11,760 families whose needs were 
brought to the attention of the Chicago Bureau of Charities in the 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1902, about 40 per cent lived in this 
borderland between business and residence districts. As the build- 
ings are low, the actual intensity of the crowding of inhabitants is 
not adequately indicated by statistics showing the number of per- 
sons to the acre or square. A canvass of selected neighborhoods by 
the City Homes Association in the summer of 1900, showed a popu- 
lation of 467 persons to the acre in the most densely crowded square 
inspected. This population in houses of two or three floors, 
and houses, too, not erected for crowds of tenants, but rudely 
and cheaply altered to meet the present demands, may well 
indicate conditions more serious than would a larger population 
in taller houses built as tenements. Behind many of these 
old houses, and reached by narrow passages or through alleys, 
are rear tenements; cheap structures built for the purpose or 
remodeled out-buildings used in former times as stables, carriage 
houses, etc. The deplorable conditions which prevail in the front 
buildings are usually more aggravated in those in the rear. In the 
districts included in the investigation by the City Homes Associa- 
tion, 3,117 houses were inspected containing a population of 45,643 
persons. Of these houses 730, sheltering a population of 6,545 per- 
sons, were on the rear of lots and with no street frontage. 

Here lies Chicago’s present housing problem. Its solution is 
possibly complicated by the fact that with the expansion of the city’s 
business centre, the poverty belt which borders it may be forced out- 
ward. Model tenements or substantial buildings erected to meet 
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present needs might then be deserted at heavy loss to the owners. 
_ The probability of any such general shifting of this Piper: 
however, seems remote, as the extension of the business district, i 
late years, has been along lines which will affect the described belt 
at only two or three points. As the people of the class now inhabit- 
ing this region increase in number, the tendency is for the overflow | 
_to spread toward the west, where the barriers to such expansion are _ 
few and the movement of well-to-do residents away from proximity 
to business streets is most marked. It has already come about, 
therefore, that unfavorable tenement conditions are found most 
intensified and pervading a larger body of population along the 
western rim of this semicircle than elsewhere. The principal efforts _ 
at regeneration will have to be directed toward that point. 
The City Homes Association, composed of representative citi- 
zens and leaders in philanthropic activities, has made a survey of 
housing conditions, which is certain to serve as a foundation for 
future remedial action. A comprehensive building ordinance in 
which provision is made for light, ventilation, sanitation, protection 
_ from fire, etc., in tenements to be hereafter erected, has recently — 
been enacted, chiefly through the influence of the association. The 


line of several miles. It is hoped that in time small parks, play- 
grounds and bathing beaches may be created along the waterside, 
thus carrying into the very heart of this sordid region, these power- 
ful agencies of regeneration. 
Beyond this semicircular borderland and extending to the north- pe 
west and southwest, lie the industrial districts before mentioned. 
Each district contains a population estimated at more than 300,000, — 
and in each, substantially all the residents depend for a livelihood — 
upon industries within the district boundaries. In neither is the per- 
_ centage of dependent poverty normally large and in both the number a a 2 
- of wealthy individuals is proportionally remarkably small. In oan 7 
- southwestern district the conditions to be described are more clearly © 
_ defined, and of them it is the purpose to speak particularly, although 
what may be said also applies with approximate accuracy to the _ : 
northwestern region. 
In its greatest length this district to the southwest stretches ae. o 
_ from east to west about seven miles, while its width from north to F 
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south is about three miles. The western half is sparsely inhabited, 
open spaces separating the houses into isolated groups. The eastern 
half is closely built. Houses are ordinarily of frame construction 
and of a monotonous similarity of appearance. Large sections are 
checkered by streets which have been “filled in” until the lower floors 
of the houses are from two to six feet below street grade. Sewer- 
age is inadequate and these sunken squares are frequently flooded 
and rarely dry. Streets are paved in an inferior manner and repairs 
are neglected. In many portions of the district the interval between 
visits of the street-cleaning gang is not shorter than six months. 
The entire area is flat and featureless in its physical aspects. 

In its social aspects the district is hardly less monotonous than 
in its physical conformation. Agencies of a social character such 
as are to be expected in any urban community are absent or are 
few and weak. In a city of 300,000 population the number of 
churches is ordinarily from 150 to 200 or more. In this district of 
300,000 persons the churches do not exceed fifty in number, and most 
of them are weak and struggling. Missions, kindergartens, clubs, 
classes, the activities which often gather about strong churches are 
rarely found and meagerly supported. The absence of relief-giving 
societies, however, has had a tendency to compel the churches to 
assume a burden of charity unusually heavy in proportion to their 
material resources ; a result whose obvious advantages are prevented 
from reaching satisfactory development because of the weakness 
of the churches and the lack of the communal spirit which would 
foster co-operative and comprehensive measures. Certain fraternal 
societies have grown to considerable proportions among the Bohe- 
mians who form a large per cent of the population of the district, 
and these guard the material welfare of their members in the manner 
usual among such organizations. In the northwestern district, 
Polish fraternal societies have reached a similar development. But 
these efforts are subject to the limitations of church or nationality 
and consequently lack the binding force necessary to affect the popu- 
lation in general. There are no parks, save one on the western edge 
of the district, or public playgrounds except in connection with two 
or three settlements. For the entire city of Chicago the number of 
pupils in high school averages one in each 200 of population. In 
this southwestern district the high-school enrollment is one in each 
500 of population. The reason? Because as soon as children reach 
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high-school age they are withdrawn from school and set to earning 
wages. It is estimated that in round numbers, 50,000 persons are 
employed in the industries occupying this region. The chief of 
these industries are the manufacture of harvesting machinery, 
pianos, lumber, iron or steel and clothing. In the garment industries 
and in the twine mills connected with the harvester works, large 
numbers of boys and girls are employed. 

In those general activities which draw a body of people together 
in mutual helpfulness, cultivate public spirit and inspire a sense of 
solidarity, this district is singularly lacking. The people, as a class, 
are industrious, self-respecting, law-abiding, independent. But 
they live close to the line beyond which is dependence. Their 
resources are small and any sharp departure from normal industrial 
conditions, such as illness or a “shut-down” or a strike, brings them 
quickly to distress. Here are problems of magnitude for philan- 
thropy to solve. The field is ample for both public and private 
initiative. The awakening of this great “City of Dead Levels,” as 
the region has been aptly designated, to its civic and social responsi- 
bilities, and the creation of such agencies for the diversification and 
amelioration of the life of the people as must come from without, 
will tax the intelligence and resources of all who may be enlisted 
in the effort. 

Of the philanthropies of the city at large it is plain that much 
must be done in the strengthening of forces of helpfulness already 
organized and in the establishment of additional agencies. The 
tremendous social power of the church seems scarcely comprehended ; 
the churches, as a rule, confining their efforts to the conventional 
Sunday and mid-week services, and to certain subsidiary societies 
which are intended rather to hold the allegiance of the membership 
than to exert a positive, aggressive influence in the community. 
Exceptions to this rule may here and there be noted, but the average 
church, with its costly and spacious edifice and its concentration of 
social and civic strength, allows its building to stand dark and empty 


the greater part of the time, while its energies and activities turn 
inward instead of outward. Greater strength must also be given 
to the health and building departments of the city government, and 
the active utilization of that strength must be encouraged and 
demanded by an outspoken public sentiment. In charity a lack of 
co-ordination prevents that unity of action and expression which 
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would assure, to reform movements, the momentum necessary to 
carry them to the highest success. Opinion is unformed or must be 
revised to meet the swiftly unfolding conditions which the city’s 
growth produces. Chicago does not know its own mind in regard 
to public outdoor poor relief. It is in doubt whether the spirit of true 
charity should condition giving upon an investigation of the needs 
of the applicant. It has, until a year ago, been a winter Mecca for 
the nation’s tramps, because the mayor clung tenaciously to the 
old, sentimental idea concerning mendicancy and threw the police 
stations open to the throngs of beggars at the first chilling blasts of 
December. Even now the mayor, each winter, calls upon private 
generosity for a charity fund to be disbursed through the police. 
The cash goes out quickly in the manner and with the results 
familiar to all who have observed police charity methods. This 
money is drawn from the public at that season in which the reliable, 
all-the-year-round charities must secure the principal part of their 
support, and the mayor’s fund, with its advertising and exploitation 
of the poor, unquestionably absorbs money that would and should 
go to those private charities on which the burden falls with increased 
weight, after the mayor’s spasmodic effort has subsided. The head- 
long speed of the city’s growth and the magnitude of the results 
accomplished by commercial activity have created a spirit of impa- 
tience toward processes requiring a protracted period for their 
proper development, which must be corrected by the generation now 
coming into control. These weaknesses in the philanthropies of 
Chicago are mentioned as tangible indications that the work to be 
done is not only many-sided, but in some phases even elementary. 
Signs are not wanting, however, of the vigor and enthusiasm 
with which Chicago’s second generation is to enter upon the task 
of social improvement. There is a drawing together of forces in 
many quarters and much work of promise has been begun. Social 
settlements are already strongly intrenched in public esteem and 
their influence is plainly evident. A hopeful beginning has been made 
in the organization and co-ordination of charities through the charity 
organization society locally known as the Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties, which already, after eight years of existence, has gained some 
measure of co-operation from over 500 organized agencies and is 
conducting an active propaganda in behalf of scientific study and 
procedure in dealing with individual and community charity prob- 
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lems. In behalf of dependent and delinquent children a juvenile 
court has been created, whose successful operation has attracted 
extended inquiry and commendation. The City Homes Association, 
already mentioned, is doing much to arouse interest in the proper 
housing of the poor and the provision of recreation spaces in 
crowded neighborhoods. Recently city bonds in the amount of 
$2,500,000 have been voted for the creation of small parks and play- 
grounds. A representative committee is entering upon a campaign 
against tuberculosis. It is noteworthy that three strong forces are 
united in this committee, namely: The Visiting Nurse Association, 
the Cook County Medical Society and the Bureau of Charities. The 
committee is establishing a series of consultation rooms and dis- 
pensaries in the district offices of the Bureau of Charities. Each 
of these stations will be an educational centre, the purpose being to 
give much attention to instructing families how to protect them- 
selves from contracting tuberculosis from afflicted members, and 
how, through the provision of fresh air and proper diet, to prevent 
or check the progress of the disease. Simple printed matter and 
inexpensive supplies of various kinds will also be distributed through 
the district dispensaries, as well as such medical preparations as have 
been found helpful. The Board of County Commissioners, which 
manages the county hospital, insane asylum, almshouse, jail and 
the public outdoor relief, has appointed advisory committees of pro- 
fessional and business men to assist in improving the administration 
of these large institutions. 

Civic organizations whose purpose is to assist in forming and 
crystallizing sentiment in favor of high standards of public service 
are doing much for the city. The Merchants’ Club, an influential 
body of business men, has undertaken to promote the use of public 
school buildings as neighborhood social centres. The Thomas 
Orchestra, which has been a very great influence in cultivating an 
appreciation of music, has been kept within the reach of all by fixing 
prices of admission to the concerts at such small amounts that a 
large annual deficit in support has been inevitable. While thou- 
sands of persons of small means have attended the concerts at 
twenty-five cents or fifty cents each, a group of public-spirited men 
has made up an annual loss of from $25,000 to $30,000. A Munici- 
pal Art League is devoting time and means to the promotion of 
whatever makes for beauty, cleanliness and wholesomeness. 
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Though the problems are many and formidable, it is impossible 
to regard the future without a sense of strong optimism. Chicago’s 
motto is, “I will,” and her virile young spirit of civic responsibility, 
under wise direction, will compel large results in the removal or 
abatement of conditions which now unfavorably affect the lives of 
her people. 

Ernest P. BICKNELL. 
Bureau of Charities, Unity Building, Chicago. 


i 


_ On April 26, 1655, the board of directors of the Dutch West 
India Company wrote to Governor Stuyvesant as follows: “After 
many consultations, we have decided and resolved upon a certain 
petition made by said Portuguese Jews, that they shall have permis- 
sion to sell and to trade in New Netherland and to live and remain 
there, provided the poor among them shall not become a burden to 
the company, or to the community, but be supported by their own 
nation.” 

The records of the Department of Charities of the city of New 
York now show that in a Jewish population approximating 600,000 
in Greater New York, in the almshouse on Blackwell’s Island there 
are seventeen pauper Jews, of whom the majority were blind, 
idiotic or possessed of some peculiar defect which prevented admis- 
_ sion to existing Jewish charitable institutions. 

What is true of New York Jews is true of their co-religionists 
everywhere. The Jew has always cared for his own poor. During 
the biblical period, the wise and humane laws of the Mosaic code 
made the welfare of the unfortunate a civic duty and specified the 
manner in which assistance was to be given in order to do the least 
harm to the recipient. After the destruction of the Commonwealth, 
the common woe which followed the dispersion brought into play 
new forms of charitable effort to meet the need and distress occa- 
sioned by the acute poverty of the people. It is the irony of fate 
to say that the Jews provided for their poor during the Middle Ages 
and the centuries which preceded and followed them. Jewish charity 
was sectarian through compulsion. When every man’s hand was 
_ raised against the Jew, rich or poor, it followed that any charitable 
provision for the latter class must of necessity be arranged by the 
former. And the pity of it all was that the charity of the Mosaic 
legislation was not narrow and sectarian. It could and did include 
within its scope, the “stranger” and the non-Jew. It was broadly 
humanitarian, having regard for the servant as well as for the master. 
It was a world-wide scheme of philanthropy, the like of which is 
not to be found to-day, since it was grounded not merely on the 
bases of love and pity, but on justice. The gleanings of the field 
were not given to the poor man as a gift, but as his due. Similarly 
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the tithes were exacted from all, rich and poor alike, in the nature 
of an assessment to carry out the principles of justice and righteous- 
ness on which the charity law was based. 

In our modern day, under more favorable conditions and aus- 
pices, the Jew has, to some extent, reverted to the non-sectarian idea 
in his philanthropies. Hospitals, as a rule, supported and endowed 
by Jews, throw open their doors to sufferers irrespective of creed, 
color or nationality. Other instances could be cited of charities not 
medical, organized along similar lines. The free employment 
bureau of the United Hebrew Charities makes no distinction with 
its applicants. The Educational Alliance offers its clubs and classes 
to Jew and Gentile alike. Jewish agencies, giving material relief, 
or to use a better-term, those which care for the needy in their own 
homes, in the main confine their work to beneficiaries of their faith, 
without, however, making any rigid distinction. On the other hand, 
the trend of Jewish charity has been in the direction of caring for 
the Jewish poor, solely through Jewish agencies, and without the 
intervention or co-operation of other sectarian or non-sectarian socie- 
ties or institutions. Such a condition of affairs is the resultant of 
the compulsion of the centuries. The task which was at one time 
assumed of necessity has to-day become a proud duty. What in 
Stuyvesant’s day was obligatory and mandatory, is to-day accepted 
as a voluntary responsibility. 

To what extent and for what length of time the care of the Jew- 
ish poor may remain exclusively in Jewish hands, it is impossible to 
say. The question is hardly a religious one. Jewish poverty is due 
mainly to economic and industrial causes. It is true that religious 
persecution is largely at the bottom of these causes, but the condition 
which such persecution has produced is not to be overcome by any 
organization or set of organizations founded on purely religious lines. 
If the impoverished Jew requires the interference of his wealthier 
co-religionist, it is because the latter is better able to understand 
his needs and has a peculiar, specialized knowledge of a peculiar 
class of individuals. Were it possible for public charities or for non- 
sectarian private charities to grasp the fundamentals of Jewish pov- 
erty, to obtain that keen insight into the modes of living and thought 
of a heterogeneous people whose common meeting-point is their 
religion, an insight so necessary to bring the proper forms of relief 
into play, there is no reason why the poor Jew should not be the 
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Jew’s religion per se is not a factor in the solution of his physical 
needs. It is characteristic of his history that the greater his poverty 
and distress, the greater has been his religiosity and his steadfast- 
ness to his ethical and religious convictions. It is a far cry, how- 


ever, to the time when the Jew will be able to lay down his self- 


assumed burden and delegate it to others, not only ready and willing 
to shoulder it, but competent to unravel the intricacies of the Jewish 
character, whose roots are deeply grounded in centuries of tradition. 
For the present the Jew must care for the Jew. 

The problem of the Jewish charitable societies of the United 
States to-day is the problem of the care of the immigrant. As such, 
it passes beyond merely local lines. In some of its manifestations 
it is national in character and in few it has an international signifi- 
cance. 

The fact that the large bulk of the needy Jews in the United 
States reside in New York is accidental, and concerns the Jews of 


_ Denver and San Francisco equally with those of the Eastern sea- 


board cities. Insofar the problem is a national one. Moreover, to 
deal intelligently with the question requires a knowledge of the 
immigrant’s antecedents, the impelling motive which brought him 
to the United States, and an acquaintance with his previous environ- 


ment. And here the international phase of the question comes in. 


a 


Roughly speaking, it may be said that there are no American- 
born Jewish poor. Of the 10,061 families who applied for assistance to 
the United Hebrew Charities of New York during its last fiscal year, 
2 per cent were born in the United States. And of these the major- 
ity of heads of families were of the first generation. Jewish depen- 
dents who have an ancestry in the United States of more than two 
generations are practically unknown. Nor can it be stated that there 
have ever been enough native-born dependent Jews to make an 
issue, since the Stuyvesant episode. In the report of the president 
of the above society for the year 1881, the statement is made that 
during no time since the formation of the society had there been less 
want than during the first six months of the fiscal year just ended. 
It must have been gratifying for those present at the meeting to 
learn that after all the poor in the city had been given adequate 
relief, there was still in the society’s treasury a comfortable balance 
of over $14,000. During the following year, so large were the 
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receipts of the society and so small the demands of the regular recip- 
ients, that the balance in the treasury at the end of the year had 
swelled to nearly $19,000. 

In the year 1881 began that great wave of emigration from 
eastern Europe, the end of which is not yet. Driven by a relentless 
persecution, which endangered not only their homes but frequently 
their lives, thousands of Jews were compelled to flee from their 
homes to seek new residence on these shores. The Russo-Jewish 
committee which originally undertook the work of caring for these 
immigrants turned it over very shortly to the Hebrew Emigrant 
Aid Society, which came into existence in December, 1881. In one 
year this society spent $250,000, $50,000 less than had been spent by 
the United Hebrew Charities of New York in the seven years of its 
existence. In the first and only annual report of the Emigrant 
Aid Society, its president outlined as tersely as possible the efforts 
that had been made to provide homes and occupations for the thou- 
sands of fleeing exiles who reached these shores during the momen- 
tous summer of 1882. In the month of July the committee spent 
for board and lodging alone over $11,700. Of the herculean efforts 
of the members of the committee, of the sacrifices of time and 
money, the report in its modesty makes but scant mention. The 
full history of the Emigrant Aid Society is yet to be written. 

With the gradual falling off in immigration, the Emigrant Aid 
Society went out of existence, and the care of the needy immigrant 
who remained in New York and who became impoverished after resi- 
dence, reverted to the United Hebrew Charities. In 1885 immigration 
again began to grow heavier and continued to grow in such numbers 
that in the following five years over 120,000 immigrants arrived at 
Castle Garden. In 1890 the immigration reached the figures of 
32,321, the largest number ever recorded up to that time. 

With all that had been done, the real work of the charities was 
but to begin. In 1891 the religious persecution of the Russian Jews 
reached a climax. In the year ending September 30, 62,574 immi- 
grants arrived at New York, of whom nearly 40,000 arrived between 
June and September. The entire charitable effort of the New York 
Jewish community was for the time directed out of the ordinary 
channels and applied to this monumental question of caring for the 
arriving Russian Jews. The Baron de Hirsch fund, instead of util- 
izing its income for its educational work, appropriated over $67,- 
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immigration bureau. 
brew Charities during this year. 
apparent that there would be no cessation to the immigration and_ 
that much larger funds would be necessary to give anything like — 
adequate assistance to the unfortunates who were arriving at the 
rate of 2,000 per week. The enthusiasm which was aroused at 
banquet tendered to the late Jesse Seligman brought into existence a im 
the “Russian Transportation Fund,” which added over $90,000 to 
the revenues of the United Hebrew Charities and which was given 
by citizens of New York, irrespective of creed. Later in the year, 
a standing committee of the society, known as the Central Russian 
Refugees Committee, was organized and was made up of repre-— 
sentatives of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, the Russian Transportation | 
ay Fund, the United Hebrew Charities and the American Committee for 7 
Ameliorating the Condition of the Russian Exiles. The last com- — Ae 
mittee was organized to secure the co-operation of relief societies “Tee 
other cities, in order that the various European societies who were | am “ia 
assisting the persecuted Russians to emigrate should thoroughly == 
understand the attitude of the New York organization. 


The year, October, 1891, to September, 1892, will ever be a 


philanthropy ; 52,134 immigrants arrived at the Barge office in that _ 
time. The treasurer of the United Hebrew Charities paid out the 
enormous sum of $321,311.05, of which $145,200 was spent by the © 
Russian Refugees Committee between February and September. i ; 
Like the Hebrew Aid the history of the Central 
At present 


be published, i it will tell a tale of pect Rey of altruistic effort, of sac- 
rifice, of noble charitable impulse unparalleled in the history of 
American Judaism. 

Since the year 1881, fully 600,000 Jewish immigrants have 

arrived at the port of New York alone. Of these the bulk comprise 
refugees from Russian and Roumanian persecution, Austrians and 

_ Galicians. They came from countries in which many of them lived 
under conditions of appalling poverty. The records of the rig ont 
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pean countries. Due to their previous condition, a goodly percent- 
age is illiterate. On the other hand, the number of skilled artisans 
and craftsmen is so large as to be distinctly noticeable. From the 
standpoint of dependency, it will be of interest to study to what 
extent this large body of immigrants has added to the dependent 
and delinquent classes of the communities in the United States. 
The only figures that are at hand are those of New York, which are 
higher than would be found in other cities and towns for reasons 
that are obvious. 

In December, 1899, the writer made a study of 1,000 families 
who had originally applied to the United Hebrew Charities for 
assistance in October, 1894. Of these 1,000 applicants it was found 
that 602 had not applied for assistance after December, 1894. Of 
the balance, 67 families were dependent on the society to a greater 
or lesser extent in January, 1899. More detailed investigation dis- 
closed the fact that nearly all of these 67 applicants were made 
up of families where the wage-earner had died, leaving a widow with 
small children, or of respectable aged and infirm couples unable to be 
fully self-supporting, or of families in which the wage-earner had 
become incapaciated through illness. In other words, after five years 
over 93 per cent of the cases studied were independent of charitable 
interference. 

While the above study was limited in its scope, and while the 
deduction which can be drawn from it must be accepted with reserve, 
it is nevertlieless typical of Jewish charitable conditions. The marked 
feature in the care of the Jewish poor in the United States is the 
almost entire absence of the so-called pauper element. Even the 
sixty-seven families above mentioned cannot be included in this 
category. Widowhood is the resultant of purely natural conditions, 
and when it afflicts the poor mother with a family, it frequently pro- 
duces a condition of dependence which has in it no characteristics of 
demoralization. The brightest and most hopeful chapter in the 
history of Jewish charity is the avidity and eagerness with which its 
beneficiaries, bereft of the main wage-earner, become self-supporting 
and independent as soon as the children are old enough to contribute 
to the family income. 

If there is one cause more than another leading up to this cor- 
dition, it is the absence of the drink evil among Jews. The instances 
in which drunkenness lies at the bottom of Jewish ti are 
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so infrequent that they may be ignored. Combined with the absence 
of this vice, there are other virtues engrafted on the Jew for centuries, 
all of which tend to the preservation of his self-respect and his self- 
esteem. Among these are the love of home, the inherent desire to 
preserve the purity of the family, and the remarkable eagerness 
which he shows for education and self-improvement. * Poverty with 
the Jew does not spell degeneracy. He has known it too long to fear 
it, and even through its worst invasions, he has come forth stronger, 
more confident, more self-reliant. Poverty he knew in darkest 
Europe, where it was forced upon him. He brought it with him 
when he came to the United States, and under the beneficent environ- 
ment which encompassed him here, he has escaped from its clutches 
to a large extent. The small percentage who become or remain 
dependent after a residence of any length in the United States are 
influenced by causes extraneous to the individual, and which are 
mainly the product of their environment. What these causes are 
will develop subsequently. 

This detailed exposition of Jewish poverty is timely, in view 
of the fear that has been expressed of late, that continued Jewish 
immigration together with other immigration from Oriental Europe 
may develop potentialities harmful to American customs and thought. 
It is feared that pauper elements will be introduced into American 
life, which may become obnoxious and detrimental. A discussion 
of the question is outside the province of this paper. So far as the 
Jew is concerned, the fear is without warrant of fact. The history 
of the Jewish charities in the United States demonstrates nothing 
more forcibly than that the Jewish immigrant, be he German, Rus- 
sian, Roumanian or Galician, readily adapts himself to his American 

: environment, easily assimilates the customs and language of his 

_ adopted country, and even though he may temporarily require assist- 

ance, rapidly becomes independent of charitable interference. The 

immigrant Jew is frequently poverty-stricken. He is rarely a pauper, 

in the sense in which the word is most commonly used. He is not 

found in the besotted, degenerate, hopeless mass of humanity con- 

stituting the flotsam and jetsam of society, the product of genera- 

x tions of vice and crime and debauchery, which makes up the scum 

_ of our present civilization. Given the opportunity and the proper 

— surroundings, the immigrant Jew will become an addition to the 
body politic and not a menace. 
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From what has preceded, it will be comprehensible that the 


Jewish charities of the United States, having a special problem with 
which to deal, have instituted special methods for its solution. In 
the main, relief organizations have followed the organized methods 
of sister societies. In the past twenty years, new organizations of 
all kinds have sprung into existence to meet the demands made by 
the constantly increased immigration. To revert to New York, when 
the Central Russian Refugees Committee went out of existence in 
January, 1893, the decrease in immigration no longer warranting its 
continuance, the active work of assisting the arriving immigrants 
devolved upon the United Hebrew Charities. 

The work of this society will be cited here somewhat in extenso, 
since it is typical of similar Jewish organizations throughout the 
United States. The report of the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1902, shows that 10,061 individuals and families applied for assist- 
ance. Of these, 5,603 had applied for the first time. Material relief 
was granted to 8,125; 1,270 were found not to require assistance of 
this kind, and 666 were refused assistance for some cause or other. 
The society conducts an employment bureau which is free to 
employer and employee, and during the last fiscal year found employ- 
ment for 5,112 applicants. It grants relief in kind, including gro- 
ceries, clothing, shoes, furniture, etc. The extent of the society’s 
work in this direction will be gathered from the statement that 
48,802 garments and pieces of furniture were distributed last year. 
The annual disbursements for material relief alone amount to over 
$110,000 per annum. Ever since its organization twenty-nine years 
ago, the society has endeavored to uphold the principles of organized 
charity. In some instances it has antedated the charity organization 
societies themselves. We need but mention the giving of relief in 
amounts adequate to make the recipient independent of further 
intervention on the part of the relief-giving agency, and the estab- 
lishment of a graded, carefully regulated and supervised system of 
pensions covering if necessary a long period of years. As a rule, 
these pensions are given only to families where the wage-earner has 
died, and where, unless such provision were made, no recourse would 
be left, except the breaking up of the family and the commitment of 
the children to orphanages and similar institutions. To obviate the 
necessity of such commitment, the United Hebrew Charities disburses 
annually over $30,000 in pensions. In the history of the society there 
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Jewish Charities 

is no form of relief which shows such good returns for the invest- 
ment made. Families so supported do not become pauperized, since 
the subsidy which is granted enables the surviving parent to devote 
her time to the proper rearing of her children so that they may become 
useful and intelligent citizens. To such children the society stands 
in loco parentis. Dependency of this kind does not lead to degen- 
eracy. Where the home can be preserved, where children can 
develop under the care of the natural guardian, there ‘is little likeli- 
hood of dependency extending to succeeding generations. So far 
as the Jew at least is concerned, this fact has been too often and too 
amply evidenced to require further illustration. 

A word may be said here on the question of adequate relief. 
In the revulsion which accompanied the indiscriminate almsgiving 
of earlier decades, the so-called organized charities which resulted 
therefrom frequently went to the other extreme and withheld material 
relief in the fear of its baneful effect on the recipient. Nothing is 
more characteristic of our present-day charities than the gradual re- 
turn to the sound doctrine that material relief is not the end desired, 
but merely a means to the end, and that it must be used, if necessary, 
equally with other forms of relief, and must be given adequately if 
at all. Jewish charity has always upheld this belief. Granted depen- 
dency, and material relief in many instances follows. Its danger lies 
in giving it as a dole. If it must be given, let the amount of it be 
proportionate to the applicant’s needs and not to the amount that 
can be obtained from a more or less charitably disposed community. 

Along these lines the United Hebrew Charities frequently grants 
assistance, presumably as a loan, in amounts varying from $50 to 
$250. These loans are made in special cases where it is not possible 
to make the applicant self-supporting through the ordinary channels 
of employment, etc. A: wage-earner who has been incapaciated 
through illness or injury and hence unable to follow any routine 
work, may still be established in some small business venture and be 
able to support his family. Thousands of dollars have been spent by 
the United Hebrew Charities along these lines with the most grati- 
fying results—not only have beneficiaries become independent of 
the society, but many of them have managed to repay the loans made 
to them. 

Of all the problems which confront the average charity organi- 
zation, possibly the most perplexing is the one of the family in 
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which the mother must be the wage-earner. The kindergarten and 
the day nursery have by no means solved the problem. They are at 
best but makeshifts in an attempt to solve a situation which has its 
root in economic and industrial conditions. Again, the factory 
removes the mother from her sphere of influence over her children, 
and opens up opportunity for the growth of incorrigibility and way- 
wardness on the part of the latter. In the hope of partially over- 


coming this difficulty, the United Hebrew Charities has for some 
_ years conducted a work-room for unskilled women in which the 


latter are taught various needle industries, in the hope that they may 
eventually be sufficiently accomplished to work in their own homes, 
and in this fashion supplement the family income. The amount 
of such work that can be found is limited. More and more, daily, 
the factory is competing with home industry to the exclusion of the 
latter. A study made by the society last year showed that work 


could be obtained for women to do at home in industries such as 


silk-belt making, men’s and women’s neckwear, garters and hose 
supporters, paper boxes, slip covers for the furniture trade, over- 
gaiters and leggings, dressing sacques, hats and caps, flowers and 
feathers, beaded purses and other beadwork, dress shields, incan- 
descent light mantles, embroidery and art embroidery, passementerie 
work, bibs, knit goods, etc. In the society’s work-room the effort 
has been made to teach such industries to unskilled women, so as to 
enable them to become at least partially self-supporting. 

It is needless to state that in a system as comprehensive as the 
United Hebrew Charities desires to be, provision has been made to 
alleviate distress in all its forms. Under the plan of dividing the 
city into districts, immediate relief can be given to emergency cases. 
These districts are in charge of co-operating societies known as 
sisterhoods, who are responisible for the condition of the poor who 


have been placed in their care. Each of these agencies is practi- 
cally a miniature United Hebrew Charities. Not only have they 
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organized centres for the distribution of material relief, but along 
the lines of a more progressive philanthropy, the sisterhoods have 
developed day nurseries, kindergartens, clubs and classes of various 
kinds, employment bureaus, mothers’ meetings, and in fact have 
become a social centre for the poor of their neighborhoods. Since a 
large percentage of the distress which is met with is occasioned by 
illness, medical relief of all kinds has been organized. Each district 
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as a rule has its physician and its nurse, and where these are not at 
hand, co-operation has been effected with other organizations specially 
equipped for such work. 
In very recent years, the spread of tuberculosis among Jews has 
merited the earnest attention of the society, and among its other 
"activities it has been a pioneer in developing a systematic plan for 
caring for such tuberculous applicants in their own homes, for whom > 
no provision could be made in existing sanatoria. The campaign 
thus begun has been not only a charitable, but a social one. Not 
only have these unfortunates been given food, nourishment and 
medical care to aid them towards recovery, but in addition thereto, 


in the prevention of infection. It is significant that the work of the 
United Hebrew Charities in this field has been followed to some © 
extent by the recently organized Committee on Tuberculosis of the 
Charity Organization Society. So successful have the United — 

Hebrew Charities been in this undertaking, that it points with 
‘to the beneficiaries who have recovered their health and who have 
been made self-supporting in outdoor pursuits in such a manner that — 
the likelihood of a recurrence of the disease has been materially — 

As stated before, the work of the United Hebrew Charities of a 
New York has been cited somewhat in detail, since it illustrates the 
methods adopted by practically all relief agencies in the United a . 
States. The name “United Hebrew Charities” as applied to the New ig o 
York organization is somewhat of a misnomer, since it does not Pace 
include all Jewish charitable ao in the city of New Ya. 2 - 


purely relief societies which existed in New York peor to 1874. 7 
Aside from these, there are to-day hospitals, orphanages, technical | 
schools for boys and girls, trade schools, day nurseries and kinder-— 
gartens, guilds for crippled children, burial societies, loan societies, 
_ societies for maternity relief, and a goodly number of smaller organi- 
zations which have been founded by the immigrants of the last 
It is estimated that there are over one thousand 
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“ey 4 philanthropic lines. Practically all of the larger organizations, such 
the hospitals, etc., work in co-operation with the United Hebrew 
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Charities. It is only a question of time until even the smallest will 
direct its activities in consonance with the work of the central society. 

In some of the other cities in the United States, where the ques- 
tion of the care of the poor is not so complex as in New York, closer 
co-operation has gone by leaps and bounds. In cities like Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland and others, the individual socie- 
ties have formed federations of charities, the purpose of the federa- 
tion being to express the philanthropic impulse of the community in 
terms of greatest economy, the smallest amount of friction and the 
highest possible efficiency. In Philadelphia the federation is the 
common treasury. It acts as the common collection agency of all 
moneys and distributes them pro-rata among the various societies and 
institutions whose autonomy is not impaired by this method. In 
other cities, this plan with some slight variations is in force. 

In addition to these local federations, the various societies 
throughout the United States have joined together to form a national 
body known as the National Conference of Jewish Charities. At 
present it comprises the relief organizations of fifty-three cities. Two 
biennial conferences have been held and the published reports of 
these meetings indicate conclusively the wisdom and the necessity 
of founding such a national organization. The rules governing the 
transportation of dependents which have been in force in the National 
Conference of Jewish Charities since its inception, were adopted 
at the last meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction as a basis for similar rules to be recommended to the 
latter organization at its next meeting in Atlanta in May, 1903. At 
the meeting of the National Conference of Jewish Charities held in 
Detroit in May last, the writer introduced a resolution advocating 
the establishment of a central bureau for the placing out and board- 
ing out of dependent Jewish children in private homes. At that 
time the work of devising such a plan was delegated to the Inde- 
pendent Order B'nai B'rith, a fraternal Jewish order, which at pres- 
ent has the entire subject under discussion, and has drafted a plan 
which has been submitted to the various Jewish societies and insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 

Some idea of the extent to which Jewish charities have been 
developed in the United States may be gathered from the following: 
In practically every city and town there are benevolent societies 
which look after the interests of the poor in their midst. Jewish 
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orphan asylums are established in the cities of Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, N. J., 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Rochester and 
San Francisco. In New York there are three institutions and in 
Philadelphia there are two. New York has four Jewish hospitals 
and Philadelphia has two. Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, 
New Orleans and San Francisco have each one. Homes for the 
aged and infirm are found in most of the large cities. Similarly, 
educational movements along philanthropic lines are developing 
throughout the country. These include organizations such as the 
Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn, the Hebrew Education 
Society of Philadelphia, the Jewish Training School of Chicago, 
the Hebrew Free and Industrial School Society of St. Louis, the 
Hebrew Industrial School of Boston, the Clara de Hirsch Home for 
Working Girls, the Hebrew Technical School for Girls, the Hebrew 
Technical Institute and the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, the last 
four being situated in the city of New York. The Maxwell Street 
Settlement of Chicago and the Neighborhood House in St. Paul are 
under Jewish auspices. Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Cleveland have 
- Jewish settlements. In New York the Educational Alliance, the 
largest institution of its kind in the United States, has within the 
past few years developed a settlement with resident workers. 
-_ Earlier in this paper reference was made to the fact that much 
- of the Jewish dependency in the United States and in particular in 
¥ the large cities is due to causes that are not inherent in the individual 


but are objective and not subjective; in other words, are a product 
_ of his environment. Of the million Jews in the United States nearly 
600,000 reside in the city of New York and of the latter over 50 

per cent reside in one square mile of territory on the east side of the 
borough of Manhattan. The recent agitation in regard to tenement- 
house legislation in New York is still too fresh in the minds of 
students of this subject to require much further mention here. It 
will be remarked, however, that in the campaign which was made 


same district who rose en masse and in a campaign that was startling — 
in its uniqueness and originality, purged their neighborhood of the =| 
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vices and immorality which existed there. And this brings us to 
the point at issue. 

Whatever views the interested may have on this subject, it can- 
not be denied that there are limits to the housing of individuals in a 
restricted territory. Family life cannot be properly maintained with- 
out a certain amount of privacy, and one of the essentials for the 
procurement of the latter is a sufficiency of room. The danger to 
morals, which lies in overcrowding, is due primarily to the inability 
to carry on a natural home life. The unit of society after all is the 
family, and the preservation of the latter means the preservation of 
the social fabric. With this thought in mind, it is not difficult to 
understand how a people, who through the ages have been heralded 
as the champions of purity in the home, have through the conditions 
under which they live, taken on some of the attributes of their sur- 
roundings and absorbed some of the deteriorating effects of their 
environment. The natural concomitants of overcrowding are disease 
and vice and crime. The Jew’s power of assimilation is proverbial. 
It was but natural therefore that he, along with his Christian neigh- 
bor, should be attacked in his moral fibre in the overcrowded tene- 
ments in which he lived ; that he should contract diseases which were 
new and strange to him, and to which he had formerly not been 
liable. In fact his apparent immunity to tuberculosis to-day, in 
spite of conditions, is a medical anomaly. The wonder is that a 
greater percentage of the Jewish population residing in the so- 
called “Ghetto” of our large cities has not fallen victims to the vices 
and diseases which breed there. The concern of the thinking Jew 
lies in the fact that the percentage of Jewish vice and crime and dis- 
ease as found to-day in our large cities, small as it may be, is never- 
theless distinctly larger than statistics show to have been the case 
heretofore. To the student of affairs, there is a menace in a condi- 
tion of things which on its face shows such dangerous possibilities. 
Referring to New York in particular, it cannot be denied that the 
city, through its geographical position, has peculiar limitations with 
respect to population which cannot be overstepped without a serious 
injury to the community. As a matter of fact, certain sections of 
the city, particularly those in which the poorer elements of the popu- 
lation live, have long since passed the boundaries of normal housing, . 
and there has resulted a harvest of poverty and vice, crime and dis- q 
ease which are the inet of such abnormal congestion. ; 
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So far as the Jews are concerned, nothing could be more indica- 
tive of these conditions than the amount of so-called juvenile delin- 
quency. In the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, there are over 
200 Jewish boys and girls. In the Juvenile Asylum there are 230 
Jewish children under sixteen years of age committed for various 
misdemeanors. Compared with the entire Jewish population of the 
city, the number is insignificant, and the ratio will probably be found 
to be considerably lower than that of the general population. To the 
Jewish philanthropist and sociologist, there is cause for alarm in 
these figures, because he sees that the crowded life of the streets, 
the lack of playgrounds and breathing spots, the absence of proper 
home surroundings have injurious effects on the Jewish child, to 
whom the simplest legal misdemeanors were in the past unknown. 
And what is true of the child is true of the adult. Whatever para- 
sitic poverty may exist among Jews in the United States and in par- 
ticular in New York, whatever percentage of criminals and vicious 
persons may have developed, the results are in the main due to the 
overcrowding and congestion, to which their poverty has subjected 
them. 

How can an increase of these evils be averted? The remedy is 
plain and at the same time simple. The unfortunates, whom poverty 
and oppression have thrown together in such close proximity and 
who are compelled to live under such unnatural conditions, must be 
given the opportunity to settle in localities where ample room will 
be given for normal, physical, intellectual and moral growth. In 
New York, with characteristic insight, many are realizing the impos- 
sibility of full development in their present restricted environment 
and are taking up residence in the less settled outlying section of the 
city. There is no doubt that the improvement in transportation 
facilities, resulting from subways and tunnels, will considerably 
diminish the population of the East Side. To effect large results, 
some comprehensive scheme is necessary to relieve the congestion 
and to prevent the possibility of a recurrence of this congestion. 

So far as the dependent Jewish classes are concerned, no scheme 
of philanthropy that can be introduced into the congested Jewish 
quarter of New York City can be more than palliative, that will 
permit of a continued increase in the number of residents of that 
section. More hospitals may be built in the city, more orphan 
asylums be endowed, settlements and neighborhood work of all 
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kinds ts organized and double and even treble the amount of money 


be spent in direct relief,—all these agencies can be only remedial in 
nature. They are not distinctly curative. All of them, to use the 
words of Miss Richmond, merely tide over the sufferer into the 
“miseries of next week.” The causes which underlie the Jewish 
dependency as found in large cities are fundamental, and relief, to 
be permanent and preventive, must strike deep enough to reach the 
roots. An increase in institutions and agencies working under the 
existing conditions may, if anything, increase the number of appli- 
cants for assistance. There is no doubt that the presence of relief 
organizations, orphanages, etc., in a community, tend to weaken the 
moral responsibility of many a wage-earner through the conscious- 
ness that if he shirks his obligations to his family, society will assume 
them. 

For this reason scientific Jewish philanthropy must develop 
along the lines of placing those who are now dependent and those 
who may become dependent, in such economic conditions that they 
may become independent. They must be located in communities and 
in such surroundings where industrial competition is not so fierce, 
that they cannot, even with the best of effort, earn living wages 
where it will not be necessary for relief organizations to expend a 
greater portion of their energy in supplementing insufficient earn- 
ings ; where housing and living conditions are not of such a kind as 
to aggravate the trouble instead of improving it; where the wage- 
earner may have a chance to rear a home in the true sense of the 
word, to educate his children, to breathe fresh air and to live under 
sound sanitary conditions. There is one way to accomplish the 
above,—by the removal of large bodies of wage-earners with their 
families to other cities, and in particular towns throughout the 
United States. 

Two years ago the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society of New York City undertook to distribute Jewish residents 
of New York City, who were willing to go, to other places in the 
United States, where work had previously been found for them. 
In the first year the society sent out 1,800 persons, in the second 
year 3,200 persons. During its present fiscal year, beginning Janu- 
ary I, 1903, it has sent out 1,400 individuals and its work is con- 
stantly increasing. The plan of the society is to find industrial 
positions anywhere in the a States and having found them, 
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the Independent Order B'nai B'rith, which has lodges dis- 
tributed throughout many of the smaller towns and communities in | 
of the United States, and with the benevolent organizations and socie- bes 
ties represented in the National Conference of Jewish Charities. ae 
has an office in New York City known as the Industrial Removal Mi 
office, which is the centre of the activities of the society. From here _ 
all applicants who desire to leave the city are sent away, prov ided 
= with the necessary transportation and with the guarantee that pro- 
vision will be made for them at their destination until such time 
as they become full-fledged wage-earners. Should conditions re- 
_ quire it, it is not uncommon for the society to send the wage-earner | 
_ ch in advance and to make provision for the care of the family remain- 7 
z ing here through the United Hebrew Charities. As soon as the © 
» society hears from its correspondent that the wage-earner is in a 
= position to care for his family the latter is sent on and a reunion of 

‘the family accomplished. 

_ The value of such a movement as this cannot be over-estimated. 


The United States still has possibilities for thousands and even hun- 
dreds of thousands of new immigrants. There are still vast tracts: 
_of territory unexplored and which in time will offer excellent oppor- 
tunity for new settlers. Following out this thought, the organiza~ 
tion above mentioned distributes families to points as far south as | 
El Paso, Texas, as far west as California, and as far north as 
Winnipeg. In fact no section of the United States has been ignored | 


been to any particular evades. All classes of laborers have 
been sent away, both skilled and unskilled. Aside from the fact 
that such a scheme as this will in time remove thousands from the 
“congested centres of the large cities, its value for the future, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that with each family sent away from New | 
York City, or from Philadelphia, or from Boston, a new an 
has been formed for the immigrant who may come in the next ten or | 
twenty years. At present 70 per cent of arriving Jewish immigrants 
remain in the city of New York. The reason for this is obvious. 
_ The man who emigrates to the United States goes by preference to _ 
that place where he has either relatives or friends, or to the destina- ae 


’ . - to obtain individuals able to fill them from New York and other — 
large cities like Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston. In order to 
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tion for which in many instances relatives have provided him 
and his family with the necessary transportation. So far as the 
immigrant himself is concerned, it matters little with him whether 
he goes to New York or to Saginaw; what he asks is an oppor- 
tunity to earn his living for himself and his family. If 7o per 
cent of the Jewish immigrants remain in New York City it is because 
practically all of the immigrants of the last twenty vears remained 
here. With the new nuclei and the new foci that are being formed 
in all sections of the United States through the movement inaugu- 
rated by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, there 
is every likelihood that the percentage of Jewish immigrants remain- 
ing in New York will be decreased year by year. Finally, under the 
conditions existing in other communities, the Jews will again be able 
to renew the home life which is characteristic of them. Granted the 
opportunity to earn a living, to live decently in the sight of men, 
there need be no fear of an increase of Jewish dependency. In time 
the seaboard cities will be but stopping-places en route. In time 
there will be built up throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, Jewish communities whose least concern and least 
expense will be the care of the dependent and poverty-stricken in 
their midst. 


K. FRANKEL. 
United Hebrew Charities, New York City. 
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Tuberculosis is distinctly a social problem. The microscope has 
brought about the recognition of this fact. As long as science 
looked upon consumption as hereditary and held out small hope of 
recovery to the stricken one and small chance of escape to his chil- 
dren, it was merely a family affair, calling for whatever of fortitude 
could be summoned to endure the inevitable suffering of one’s self 
and relatives, but making at the most only one demand, rarely 
heeded, in the interest of society—that children should not be 
brought into the world under this fatal shadow. But the discoveries 
of the last twenty years have laid heavy responsibilities on society, 
for they have made it plain that the prevalence of consumption is 
due almost wholly to social conditions, and have given ground for 
believing that man has it in his power to make consumption an evil 
as remote as leprosy. 

Small-pox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and yellow fever have 
all been worsted in their conflict with science, but consumption, 
though hard pressed by its rival, pneumonia, still holds its place in 
the United States as “Captain of the Men of Death.” One-tenth of 
all deaths are due to this cause; in the large cities the proportion 
varies from 7 per cent to 15 per cent. The part played by social 
conditions in the propagation of this disease is two-fold. First, the 
presence of the specific cause depends on the extent to which the 
public mind is informed as to the etiology of consumption and the 
public conscience awakened as to the duties of the individual. The 
bacillus tuberculosis does not multiply after it has left the human 
body and it may be killed by the simplest disinfection, exposure to 
direct sunshine being the surest method ; or it may retain its virulence 
for two years if allowed to remain in a dark, damp corner. In the 
second place, the individual organism exposed to the danger of 
infection resists or succumbs to the invasion of the bacillus tuber- 
culosis according as it has been predisposed by inheritance and 
environment. 

The incidence of consumption in point of age and sex reveals 
its importance as a social phenomenon. It does not fall with equal 
severity on men and women. Not only is the death-rate from con- 
sumption higher among males than among females, but the propor- 
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tion of all deaths caused by consumption is greater. Among males 
in New York City 13 per cent of the deaths are due to consumption, 
among females less than 10 per cent. This is the more noteworthy 
for the reason that thirty years ago the rates for the two sexes were 
practically the same. The difference in the rate of improvement 
must be due to two facts: that women are affected more directly 
than men by any advance in general economic prosperity, and that 
more improvement has been made in the housing conditions of the 
mass of the people than in their industrial conditions. 

An analysis of the mortality from pulmonary consumption by 
age periods shows that it is an insignificant factor in the loss of life 
under fifteen years of age. It should be noted here that other tubercu- 
lar diseases, for example, of the joints and glands, are of chief impor- 

t tance in infancy and childhood. Such diseases are not a considerable 
source of infection, but they indicate the way in which consumption, 
the source of all forms of tuberculosis, affects the well-being of chil- 
dren. Among both men and women consumption works its greatest 
havoc between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, when it causes 
about one-third of all the deaths that occur. After forty-five its 
importance diminishes. In this age-incidence of the disease lies 
its chief economic significance. It attacks preferably either young 
men and women who are just beginning to repay to society the 
capital that has been invested in them through the years of their 
helplessness and education or those who, a little further on in life, 
are at the height of their productive capacity and have families 
dependent on them. 

Tuberculosis, depending as it does chiefly on the amount of sun 
and air, sanitary conditions and the standard of living, is favored by 
the aggregation of population in cities. In the rural part of the 
“registration states”! of the United States, the mortality from con- 

+ sumption in 1900 was 134 per 100,000 living, while in the cities of 
8,000 inhabitants or over in the same states it was 205. The towns 
of 25,000 inhabitants or more in the State of New York have a 
death-rate from this disease not far from twice as great as the rest 
of the state. Lagneau has shown that in France the mortality from 
tuberculosis varies directly according to the size of the city, from 


1 The “registration states" in the Twelfth Federal Census included the six New England 
States, with New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and the District of Columbia. The “ registration 
area" included, in addition to these states, most of the important cities all over the country. 
For this area the vital statistics are far more trustworthy than for the rest of the country. 
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490 deaths per 100,000 living in Paris, to 181 in the 95 cities of less | 
than 5,000 inhabitants. This relation does not hold in the United 
States because of the action of many conflicting factors. That there pe 
is a direct relation between the prevalence of consumption a 
density of population cannot be disputed. London statistics show 
that the consumption death-rate varies according to the number of #7 
_ persons to a room, and in Dundee it has been found that it varies 
inversely as the number of rooms to an apartment. Dr. Ko6rdési, of 
Budapest, found that consumption caused over 22 per cent of all 
deaths among the poor, but only 16 per cent among the sarin Fs 
While no such figures are available for an American city, it is 
well understood that consumption is pre-eminently a disease of the 
tenements. This does not follow from mere density of population, a 
oe but from the attendant evils of poverty, ignorance and carelessness 
all of which operate to produce a physical condition predisposed to + 
7 4 the disease, as well as to preserve rather than destroy the specific 
cause. In New York City the records of living cases known to the => 
Health artment, with the records of deaths, show that r 


in that in district it is in 
There are houses in which 
cases of have occured in of the last nine years. 
There are others in the same block from which none have been 
reported. One house in Chinatown has a record of 37 cases in the 
nine years ; another of 25; still another of 19. A house in the Syrian 
ay —_— shows 13 cases. There are sixteen houses in a single block 
in the Fourth Ward, a district formerly frequented by Irish, now | 
a being displaced by Italians, from which 123 cases have been reported 
since 1894. While the recurrence of cases of tuberculosis in the 
‘same house is presumptive evidence of house infection, still the A 
burden of proof rests on scientific experiments. Experiments prov- | 
am ing the virulence of dust taken from apartments that had been i 
pied by consumptives have been made by many scientists in many — ee. ee 
countries. Famous examples of infected institutions are afforded oe 
by the health statistics of the Catholic Nursing Orders in Prussia 
and of insane asylums and prisons in the United States and Europe, 
2A system of voluntary notification of living cases was instituted here in 1894. Since 1897 
all institutions and physicians have been “required’’ to report such cases. The reports from + ae 


institutions are practically complete, and the compliance of physicians, though still far from 
universal, is steadily increasing. 
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and many physicians have recorded their experience of individuais 
or families attacked by phthisis, when the disease could be attributed 
to no other cause than the occupancy of rooms which had been 
infected by a consumptive. The mobility of the population in the 
tenements multiplies the danger from house infection. 

All investigations into the relation of occupation to tuberculosis 
go to show that certain industries suffer from this disease more 
seriously than others. After making allowance for the process 
of natural selection by which the death-rate is kept low in in- 
dustries demanding a high degree of strength, while it is corre- 
spondingly raised in those not prohibitory to persons of frail 
physique, and for the varying proportion of persons at the ages when 
consumption is most prevalent, it is found that the characteristics 
which tend to raise the death-rate from consumption in any employ- 
ment are the following: 

1. A low rate of wages, entailing discomfort and privations in 
the home. 

2. Unsanitary conditions of the place of employment. 

3. Exposure to dust arising from marble, stone, plaster, wood, 
metals or textiles. 

4. Excessive physical exertion or a continued constrained posi- 
tion. 

5. Close confinement within doors. 

6. Exposure to excessive heat. “4. 

7. Temptations to intemperance. a 

8. Long or irregular hours. “4 

There is space to refer in this connection to only one specific 
employment. Sweatshop industry is an active agent in transmitting 
consumption. Uniting as it does almost all the characteristics just enu- 
merated, it is supremely favorable to the progress of the disease in the 
workers themselves. It is work, moreover, to which a consumptive 
can cling until his disease has reached an advanced stage, and even 
the work done by a well person may be carried to the bedside of a 
consumptive relative or friend, while the unfinished garments are 
used to supplement his coverings. The garments thus infected 
become a source of danger to all who handle them afterwards and to 
their ultimate possessors. 

Of almost equal importance with housing conditions and occu- 
pation in determining the prevalence of consumption are habits 
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outside of working hours. Alcoholism is considered an important . 
factor,—by Professor Brouardel, the “most potent factor,”—in pre- 
disposing to tuberculosis. Since this view has obtained credence, 
the story of the sport-loving Englishman whose recovery was for- 
merly attributed to the regular imbibing of seven tumblers of punch 
every night, is quoted as evidence of the value of duck-shooting 
and angling in the treatment of this disease.. The susceptibility of 
_ cab-drivers to consumption is now explained, not by their exposure 
to the weather, but by the intemperance which characterizes them 
as a class. For frequenters of saloons the weakening effect of 
alcohol on the system is supplemented by exposure to a germ-laden 
atmosphere. No less vitiated than in saloons is the air in many 
of the dance-halls and theatres where the tenement dwellers seek 
_ their recreation. Outdoor amusements would go far toward coun- _ 
teracting unsanitary conditions of home and work-room. 
It has been estimated that the excessive use of alcohol triples ¢ 
the susceptibility to consumption. The effect of other forms of 
- dissipation cannot be stated with such mathematical precision, bu 
it is none the less true that any habit that tends to lessen the vitality 
and impair the physical condition increases the mortality from con 
sumption. 
The variations in susceptibility seen in the population of the Ss 
; aa United States, when classified according to race and nationality a 
- open an alluring field of speculation. The racial factor is so obscured 
by the census classification, by the age and sex constitution of the 
groups, by their distribution throughout the country and between 
city and country, by their economic condition, their occupations, — 
and even their amusements, that it is difficult to distinguish its proper — 
influence. 
Comparing the population of the registration area of the United ae ss 
States on the basis of the obvious distinction of color, the consump- | 
tion death-rate is found to be higher for all elements of the colored 
population than for the white. The rate for the white is 174 deaths 
from consumption per 100,000 living. The difference between the 
Japanese (204 per 100,000) and the white population is not too great 
to be attributed to the difference in age constitution of the classes, 
over QI per cent of the Japanese being between the ages of fifteen 
and forty. The Chinese (657 per 100,000) also have an insignificant 
proportion of children and are found, moreover, almost entirely in 
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cities and in the worst parts of the cities. Their constitutions, weak- 
ened by tireless industry and parsimony as well as certain forms of 
bodily indulgence, offer slight resistance to the invasion of the con- 
sumption germ. The death-rate for the Indians (507 per 100,000) 
illustrates the disastrous effect of civilization on a savage race. Con- 
sumption follows on the transition from life in the open to urban 
conditions and its ravages are increased by the thirst for “fire-water.” 

The case of the negroes is more complex. To some extent they 
also are suffering from a civilization foreign to their nature, imposed 
upon them and not evolved by themselves. Everywhere the mass 
of the people is ignorant of the simplest laws of hygiene. They are 
prone to have an aversion for water, a preference for an unwhole- 
some diet, and to choose their clothing, when they have a chance to 
choose it, for its decorative rather than for its utilitarian value. 
Generations of dependence have left them with a childlike faith 
in the interest and activity of higher powers in their behalf, which 
from the economic standpoint is mere unromantic improvidence. 
Until the Civil War they were an agricultural people; for the last 
forty years the city has been drawing them away from the fields. In 
all cities they live, for the most part, in the worst districts, crowded 
together in tenements often unfit for habitation. Whatever work 
they succeed in getting and keeping is indoors. Their whole life 
is thus spent in confinement, in unfavorable contrast with their 
ante-urban experience, when practically all the daylight hours were 
spent in the open air, and when their cabins, however crowded at 
night, and dirty and dark, were rarely sufficiently well built to pro- 
vide against ventilation. In the cities, therefore, the ignorance and 
carelessness of the race in regard to laws of health find no let or 
hindrance to the working-out of their logical consequences. In the 
larger cities of the North, moreover, the severity of the winter, 
sufficiently trying to the semi-tropical constitution under favorable 
circumstances, becomes serious in its consequences when sufficient 
clothing is not only unobtainable, but its importance not understood. 

Industrial conditions and irresponsibility on the part of hus- 
bands and fathers too often make the mother the chief or sole 'wage- 
earner, and the children are thus left to grow up as they can. The 
too small proportion who succeed in living through childhood and 
youth arrive at maturity with a weakened constitution and habits of 
life which offer every encouragement to the bacillus tuberculosis. 
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of Tuberculosis — 
6 
In the registration area, where 93 per cent of the negroes are found 
in cities, it is not surprising that even among the children consump- 
tion is prevalent. The death-rate from consumption under fifteen 
years of age, which is only 31.8 per 100,000 for the white popula- 
tion, is 246 for the colored, a rate considerably higher than is found 
at any age among the native-born whites of native parentage. 
In comparing the various elements of the white population the 
census statistics allow of taking into consideration the factor of 
age. Among the white population between fifteen and forty-five 
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years of age the Irish easily lead the way with a rate nearly 
twice as high as that of the Bohemians next below. The predilec- 
tion of the Irish for the crowded parts of cities, the Celtic tendency 
to take no thought for the morrow, and above all their frequent 
addiction to alcoholic drink, are circumstances that go far to explain 
their leadership. Habits in regard to drink explain other variations 
in this table. Thus the Scandinavians, who in the United States 
are almost as intemperate as the Irish, show a high death-rate from 
consumption, in spite of the fact that many of them live in the 
country and are engaged in agricultural work. The Italians, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians and Poles are found at the other end of the scale, 
although they live almost exclusively in the tenement districts of the 
large cities, under far worse conditions than the Germans or even 
the Irish, and have a large preponderance of young men, the class 
most liable to consumption. But these nationalities are compara- 
tively free from drunkenness. 


* Death rates from consumption, by age and birthplace of mothers, per 100,000 of the white 
population of the United States, 1900. U.S. Census, 1900. Vital Statistics 1, clxxviii. 
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The case of the Italians is especially remarkable beens they 


come from country villages to the crowded sections of our cities and 
under the new climatic and industrial conditions cling to their old | 
farinaceous diet. On the other side it may be said that they have 

a temperament to which worry and anxiety are foreign and that the 

_ men are engaged in outdoor occupations. Almost half of the Italian 
-men work here as common laborers on the construction of highways — 
and railroads, while an aversion to the strenuous life leads many | 
of the rest into the gentle and salubrious calling of peddling. But 
after bringing all these considerations to bear on the statistics, there 
remains to be reckoned with the testimony of practical workers that — 


The fact that tuberculosis of the glands and 

joints is unusually prevalent among Italian children would also make 

_ one expect a higher consumption death-rate among the older genera- 

_ tion. The explanation of this discrepancy is found in the attach- 
of the Italians for their native land, which frequently 


and olive trees of his native village. 
The Russians, Hungarians and Poles, who show a still lower 
%: death-rate from consumption than the Italians, are nearly all Jews, 
and throughout the world Jews are found to have a comparatively 
low death-rate from this disease. Though there are indications that 


from this disease, although their density of population is almost 
the highest. The only explanation is that the population of these 
wards is largely Hebrew. The presence of an Irish minority serves 
_ only to raise the mortality higher than it would be if the Hebrews 
alone. 
, It is probable that the death-rate among the Jews is not an 
‘accurate index to the prevalence of the disease, for the reason that 
among them the average duration of tuberculosis is much longer 
than among other races. “Quick consumption” is not common, and 
the disease often runs for eight or ten years before it proves fatal. 
The death-rate may be lowered also, though to a less extent than 
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ls that they are still comparatively immune. The most striking point 
ae . in the study of the death-rate from consumption in New York City _ 
is that three wards of the lower East Side show the lowest mortality ‘ 
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among the Italians, by the return of some of their sick to Europe. 
Allowing for this, and assuming that consumption is considerably 
more prevalent than the death-rate indicates, it still appears that the 
Hebrew constitution has a remarkable resisting power. This power 
of resistance exists in spite of narrow chests and slight stature, in 
spite of extreme poverty and still greater frugality, in spite of 
mental overexertion, lack of exercise, employment in the sweated 
industries, and contact with the probability of infection in second- 
hand clothing. Various explanations have been advanced. Employ- 
ment in occupations where they are protected from the weather can 
hardly be looked upon as an advantage. The infrequency of alco- 
holism, however, and indeed, their temperance in all directions, the 
mandates of their religion in regard to a careful inspection of meat 
before it can be pronounced “Kosher,” and in regard to bathing and 
housecleaning at certain intervals,—all this helps to account for the 
fact that there is one evil which has not been meted out to this ill- 
used people to its fullest extent. 

But tuberculosis is a social disease not merely in its origin, but 
also in the consequences which ensue. 

Its relation to degeneration is a question that has been too little 
investigated. There are statistics indicating that consumptives and 
the children of consumptives are more liable than others to insanity 
and idiocy. It may be that sexual immorality and other forms of 
crime are increased by consumption. But these are questions whose 
discussion should be left to experts in medical and psychological 
science. One way, however, in which society is affected by con- 
sumption, is quite within the comprehension of the lay mind. It 
means an enormous loss in the aggregate productive power of the 
social body, and has no insignificant place among the causes of 
poverty. 

The medical officer of health of an English town is authority 
for the statement that if phthisis had not existed as a cause of death 
every person born in England and Wales in 1901 would have had 
an average increase of two years and a half in his expectation of 
life, and that the working period, from fifteen years of age to sixty- 
five, would have been lengthened by nearly two years. The translating 
of human life into pecuniary value, a delicate undertaking, is the 
most striking way of expressing this economic loss. It has been 
estimated by Dr. Hermann M. Biggs that the total annual loss to 
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New York City from tubercular disease is at least $23,000,000, and 
that the loss to the United States must be more than $330,000,000. 

There are no figures to indicate the amount of poverty that is 
due to consumption, but the experiences of charitable societies in 
every city furnish examples of families who become dependent from 
this cause. Sickness is found to be the cause of poverty in at least 
‘one case out of four. The long duration of consumption and its 
liability to fall on the chief wage-earner of the family tend to give 
it an importance as a cause of poverty out of all proportion to its 
importance as a cause of death. Those who, although self-support- 
ing, have made no provision for the future, are easily pushed by the 
first attack of this disease over the border-line into the class of 
dependents, while the illness of the chief wage-earner soon eats up 
the little savings of the most provident family, and even when a 
subordinate member is the victim, his long illness becomes too serious 
a drain on the family’s earning capacity. 

In the absence of statistics on this point, illustrations of concrete 
cases may be taken from the records of the Charity Organization 
Society and the United Hebrew Charities of New York City. A 
native American, a mechanic of forty-one, with a wife and three 
small children, fell ill nine months ago. Neither the man nor his 
wife has ever been strong, but he is honest and industrious, and had 
always supported his family. They applied for help while the dis- 
ease was incipient, were given relief for a few weeks until the man 
found work that was easy and suitable, and are again independent 
except for the milk and eggs supplied for the man. Another family 
has been brought from comfort to a reluctant dependence by this 
scourge of man. The head is an English silver-chaser, incapaciated for 
his trade on account of age. His wife is a delicate woman with poor 
eyesight. One son has tubercular abscesses. A daughter died of 
consumption not long ago. Another son, when just convalescent 
from an attack of typhoid fever, nursed this girl through her last 
illness, and he is now a victim of consumption. This young man, a 
skilled electrician, was the main support of the family, and his ill- 
ness makes it necessary that they should receive charity. The 
daughter of a frail, deformed German widow was forced by con- 
sumption several months ago to give up her work, their only source 
of income. Another German widow, blind for four years, is entirely 
dependent on her twenty-eight-year-old son, who has recently 
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developed consumption. The mother of five children, all under thir- 
teen, is caring for a consumptive husband and doing what she can 
to support the family by acting as janitress. 

A picture too often paralleled in its squalid features is afforded 
by the case of a white woman married to a Chinese laundryman, 
both of whom have consumption. They are known to have lived 
in seven different houses in Chinatown, all undoubtedly infected, 
since 1894. The woman was found a few months ago, with her five 
small children, in one of the two dark damp rooms which are their 
home, covering cord by the light of a kerosene lamp to supplement 
her husband’s scanty earnings. With their combined efforts they 
would be unable to maintain life on even this low plane without the 
assistance of friendly neighbors, the husband’s “cousins,” and the 
Chinese Mission. 

Suggestive of much besides the points in hand and illustrative 
of many of the Hebrew characteristics, is this story of a Russian 
peddler who died a few months ago. He had just succeeded in 
bringing over his wife and two children when the hard work and 
privations of his two years in this country resulted in a physical 
breakdown leading into consumption. His brother and the brother’s 
wife, with four children of their own, offered the hospitality of their 
two-room tenement to the whole family. There they all lived 
together, the two men, two women, and six children, through the 
months of the invalid’s decline, asking help from no one, and brought 
to the notice of a charitable society, a week before his death, only by 
the report of a neighbor. 

If nothing could be done it would rw worse than idle to dwell 
on the ravages of this disease. But it is admitted now that consump- 
tion is both curable and preventable. As its prevalence is due largely 
to social conditions, and as it in turn aggravates social evils, so its 
prevention depends chiefly on social activity. Its complete eradica- 
tion is only a matter of time if the public can be roused to a sense of 
its responsibility. Aside from humanitarian considerations, it 1s 
palpably of interest to the more fortunate part of society to save 
itself from the consequences of a neutral attitude. 

Only recently have any systematic attempts been made. The 
stamping-out of tuberculosis depends on so simple a matter as the 
destruction of tubercular discharges, of which only the sputum of 
commenyines is a pane danger. The effective campaign against 
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tuberculosis must include the multiplication of dispensaries, hospitals 
and sanatoria, to care for those in all stages of the disease who can- 
not otherwise receive proper treatment ; the education of all classes of 
society in the few simple facts which they should know about the 
cause and nature of consumption; the control of the habit of indis- 
criminate expectoration; the disinfection of apartments where con- 
These are specific weapons for hunting down 
But everything that 


sumptives have lived. 
and exterminating the bacillus tuberculosis. 
can be done to make men healthier and happier is germane to this 
purpose of preventing tuberculosis. The improvement of the hous- 
ing of the working classes; the multiplication of parks and play- 
grounds, gymnasiums and baths ;the widening of streets ; the enforce- 
ment of a standard of healthful conditions in all occupations; the 
reduction of the working day; the raising of wages; the education 
of the women and girls of the tenements in the art of housekeeping 
and the science of food-preparation ; the crusade against the noxious 
features of the saloon; the substitution of scientific instruction about 
the effects of alcohol in place of the nonsense too often taught now 
in the public schools—all these and kindred efforts tend, less indi- 
rectly than might be thought, to reduce the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis. 

Progress has already been made. In New York City the specific 
measures against tuberculosis that have been in force for the last 
fifteen years, in concert with the general sanitary improvements, 
have accomplished a reduction of 40 per cent in the death-rate from 
tuberculosis. If the death-rate of 1886 were still in force the number 
of deaths from consumption in Manhattan and the Bronx would 
have been 8,500 last year instead of 5,000. In the United States 
consumption was the cause of one-eighth of the mortality in 1890, 
of only one-tenth in 1goo. 

But the decrease is significant not so much of what has been 
done as of what may be expected. As long as this preventable dis- 
ease is responsible for one-third of the deaths of men and women 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five the situation seems rather 
to urge to more vigorous effort than to allow pause for gratulation. 


New York City. 
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PRINCIPLES OF REFORM IN PENAL LAW 


The traditional methods of dealing with crime and the concep- 
tions and habits of thought which sustain them form a stronghold 
of conservatism. To attack it is to meet the reproach of devotion 
to mere theory and abandonment of practical good sense. It is time _ 
for reformers to show that the reproach properly falls upon prevail- 
ing notions and practices, and that there is a pressing necessity for 
a scientific study of the subject in the light of human nature and of 
experience. Penal law as it exists has grown out of the theoretic 
- study of crime as an entity. Its proper basis is the practical study — 
of criminals as men. Its lack of a controlling principle is not merely 
a fatal defect in its theory, but makes it, if not valueless, of very i 
imperfect utility. 
The end in view in society’s dealing with crime should be its By 
own protection. The ideal to be held before it is the elimination of | Si: 
crime. This aim is already recognized in many branches of law 
and administration as a potent motive. The police system is organ-_ 
_ ized for the prevention of crime. Public education is largely sup- 

. _ ported with the same end in view. Many costly institutions, such as 
houses of refuge, protectories and juvenile reformatories, are 
maintained by the state mainly in the hope that characters tending 
to criminality may be diverted to true citizenship. But the general 
system of dealing with actual offenders against the law has been 
framed with no such definite purpose. It has gradually grown up by > 
the assumption on the part of organized society of the right of 
retaliation, modified more and more by a superficial conception of 
distributive justice. Our penal law now undertakes to assign to 
each offence a punishment proportioned to its demerits. The funda- . 
mental principle of any reform must lie in doing away entirely with 
the conception of a scale of desert among offences, and in substi- 
tuting for it harmonious and consistent methods of dealing with each 
criminal, as the interests of society demand. Instead of undertaking — 
the impossible task of inflicting just punishment for past acts, the — 
law must seek to ensure the avoidance of unsocial acts in the future. — 

Thoughtful minds have been profoundly stirred in recent years 
by the obvious failure of our penal laws to suppress or diminish 
crime. Some of the causes of this failure are obvious, and efforts 
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have been made in many jurisdictions to remove these by special 
laws or detailed amendments to existing codes. But these efforts 
have been largely fitful and experimental, not being founded upon 
any comprehensive principle inspiring the entire policy of the state. 
Among the obvious abuses of penal administration to which atten- 
tion has been widely directed, the most conspicuous is the prevalent 
system of county jails. In the local prisons, for the detention of 
minor offenders and persons awaiting trial, the amelioration of con- 
ditions during the last century has been less marked than in any 
other public institutions known to our civilization. In 1827 the 
Reverend Sydney Smith wrote: “There are in every county in Eng- 
land large public schools, maintained at the expense of the county, 
for the encouragement of profligacy and vice and for providing for 
a proper succession of house-breakers, profligates and thieves. They 
are schools, too, conducted without the slightest degree of partiality 
and favor, there being no man (however mean his birth or obscure 
his situation) who may not easily procure admission to them. The 
moment any young person evidences the slightest propensity for 
these pursuits, he is provided with good clothing and lodging and 
put to his studies under the most accomplished thieves and cut- 
throats the county can supply.” These conditions have been largely 
changed in England, but they prevail to a surprising extent to-day in 
a majority of our states. It is a very general practice to pay the 
sheriffs or other officers in charge of the jails by a daily allowance 
for each prisoner, nominally for his support, but large enough to 
insure a substantial profit, so that the absolute master of the unfortu- 
nate inmates for the time being has a direct pecuniary interest in 
keeping them as long as possible in confinement and in feeding them 
cheaply. 

These jails are now the chief schools of crime and the great 
recruiting offices for the army of criminals. There are few habitual 
criminals but have been educated in them. In some counties there 
is no proper separation even of the sexes; in very many there is 
none between the convict and the accused, or even the witnesses 
under detention; between the professional burglar or thief and the 
unruly boy. In nearly all, the inmates are chiefly idle. These 
monstrous conditions are maintained by the local authorities, mainly 
on the pretext of economy, in violation of the explicit laws of many 
states. They are attracting much attention, and in special instances 
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have been mitigated. The fee system in the jails, too, must soon 
pass away. Reformers generally believe that all jails must be 
brought under the direct control of the state. Certain it is that the 
local jails in Great Britain, which were no better than ours before 
1878, when they were brought under the centralized administration 
of the Home Office, have been nearly freed from these evils. There 
has since been a large reduction of the number of inmates and even 
of the number of jails. There is reason to believe that the supply 
of criminals has been largely checked by the change. A similar 
centralization of control in our states would doubtless effect excellent 
results, if exclusion of political influences from the state prison 
authorities were assured. 

But another tendency is at work upon our laws which is at war 
with all reform. Every student must recognize the pernicious effect 
of short terms of imprisonment for minor offences. Apart from 
the corrupting associations of most local jails, confinement for a 
few days or weeks is demoralizing and degrading. It brands the 
prisoner as a jail-bird, and embarrasses his future. He often comes 
out stripped of self-respect, suspected and despised by others, and 
is driven permanently into crime. Such sentences have no tendency 
to reform the erring. They are dictated solely by the absurd notion 
that they are fit punishment for minor offences. But the number of 
such sentences is very great. Our police magistrates and petty tri- 
bunals are busy inflicting them, partly on “rounders” or habitual mis- 
demeanants, frequently on the young who have for once impulsively 
or even inadvertently gone wrong. Now, while the uselessness and 
harmfulness of such sentences are well understood, and while the 
courts, under the pressure of public opinion, are increasingly loath 
to inflict them, the number of offences to which they are legally 
assigned is steadily increasing. 

As society grows in complexity and the standard of social con- 
duct is raised, there is a constant increase in the recognized obliga- 
tions of the individual. New rights and new duties emerge, and 
the violations of them become new crimes. It is often observed that 
the improvement of public order and of the general conscience are 
marked by an increase in the number of legal offenders. For many 
acts are now prohibited as offences upon which the laws were for- 
merly silent. Thus the business of criminal courts and prisons may 
be greater than before, when there is much less of real or serious 
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crime. It has even been suggested that the increase of crime becomes _ 
in this way a mark of advancing civilization. But the paradox is 
superficial, and turns upon an ambiguous use of the word crime. 

Tt is a fact, however, that legislatures in their desire to sup- 
press any practice which is pernicious or inconvenient are prone to 
define it as a crime, and to make it punishable by a term in jail. 4 
Thus New York, within five years, has added about thirty to the 
list of offences which the penal code denounces as worthy of 
imprisonment. Any person who lends or gives to another a news- : 
paper chiefly made up of police reports must be sent to jail for at 
least ten days. One who sells a cigar on Sunday, or eats peanuts 
in a religious meeting, or, being a non-resident, gathers oysters in the = 
state, may be imprisoned for a few days or weeks. A multitude of 
acts which may easily be committed by mere inadvertence are made 
misdemeanors and may be punished by incarceration for any frac- 
tion of a year. The mother of a child whose eye is red “from any 
cause,” who does not at once inform a physician; the brakeman 
who couples a freight car after a passenger car; the citizen who 
advises his friend to leave the railroad service rather than wear a 
uniform; the layman who has an ounce of ether in his pocket with- 
out proof that he had no intention of improperly administering it as 
an anesthetic; each of these is a criminal before the law. If such 
statutes are enforced, they confound the public sense of justice, and 
become intolerably oppressive. But they cannot be generally 
enforced, and their empty threats of severity bring law itself into 
contempt. The constant increase in the list of such offences, how- 
ever, adds materially to the number of moral and social victims of 
the local jails. 

In our modern penal codes, imprisonment has become the usual 
mode of punishment for almost every crime. The old-fashioned 
spirit of vindictiveness which dictated the infliction of suffering 
upon offenders has passed away under humane influences. The 
whipping-post, the pillory, mutilations of various kinds, have been 
superseded by terms of imprisonment, and the tendency of what is 
called scientific penal legislation is more and more to limit legal 
penalties to confinement of more or less severity and of greater or 
less duration. The question what value there is in imprisonment, 
therefore, is of pressing importance, yet it cannot be said ever to 


have been satisfactorily investigated. =4 = 
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<a Principles of Reform in Penal Law 

If imprisonment on the whole does good, it must be either, first, 
as a just retribution the infliction of which satisfies the moral sense 
of the community; or, secondly, as disarming the enemy of society 
and so protecting the community against him; or, thirdly, as tend- 
ing to the conciliation of the character at war with men, by making 
him fit for citizenship. A proper study of the subject will address 
itself to the actual efficiency of imprisonment as an agency for each 
of these three purposes. 

The conception of just punishment, though loosely held and 
associated vaguely with other ideas, is doubtless the foundation of 
penal law in the minds of most men. Incidentally, it is at times 
insisted that the chief practical value of punishment lies in its 
deterrent influence. The fear of the penalty is supposed to prevent 
crime. This consideration often influences legislation, and some- 
times shapes the sentences passed by courts, but all experience has 
shown that the real deterrent effectiveness of even the severest 
penalties is insignificant in its influence upon the volume of crime 
at large. In fact, it is hardly felt at all except by habitual criminals, 
and then mainly in determining them to avoid crimes which are 
easily. detected. Upon offences of sudden impulse, and upon the 
whole class of crimes which are first steps in a downward career, 
the threat of punishment has practically no influence. 

But the avowed purpose of every criminal code is to apportion 
penalties according to the demerit of offences. If the attempt to 
do this is a failure, the entire system must be rejected as valueless. 
Now there is no superstition in the range of human thought more 
empty and unfounded than the belief that'any penal code does or 
can assign punishments in any fair measure proportioned to the 
desert of offences. The most superficial comparison of the codes of 
different states and countries will show, not only that no rational 
principle controls the actual assignment of penalties, but that no such 
principle can be found. Who can measure the comparative merit 
of offenders by the names of particular acts which have been proved 
against them? The attempt to do so in legislation results in the 
most surprising inconsistencies. For example, as maximum penal- 
ties, Virginia inflicts six months’ imprisonment for incest, and eight 
years for bigamy, but Colorado assigns twenty years for incest and 
two years for bigamy. The guilt of forgery is to that of larceny as 
four to one in Kansas, and as one to four in Connecticut. The 
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actual average sentence inflicted in Maine for perjury is one year, 
but in Florida it is ten years. The average sentence for robbery 
in California is one year, in Alabama it is twenty-two years. The 
man who in New York carries ether in his pocket, without proof that 
his intent is innocent, has precisely the same punishment denounced 
against him by law as the man who is guilty of incest or the man who 
attempts by poison to kill another; a penalty twice as great as is 
provided for the forger of stamps, the bigamist, the blackmailer, or 
the seducer under promise of marriage. These illustrations might 
be multiplied. There is not a page of any penal code in Christen- 
dom which does not suggest difficulties and embarrassments in the 
adjustment of punishments to crimes which are entirely insuperable. 
No rational purpose can be served by such a system. It is but the 
inertia of tradition and habit which preserves it. 

It being evident, then, that the conception of penal law as a 
system of just retribution is without validity and without utility, it 
remains to consider what service, if any, the practice of imprisonment 
renders to society. It must be admitted that life in confinement and 
cut off from association with others is unnatural. A long period of 
complete subjection to the will of others and without individual 
initiative results, except for characters of unusual strength, in a 
paralysis of will. Nothing can unfit a man for society so surely as 
cutting him off from all society. It is, therefore, a first principle of 
reform that only necessity can justify imprisonment. A person who 
can be at large with safety to others ought never to be subjected to 
a term in prison. If it is unsafe for the community that he should 
be free, he must be confined ; but the duration of confinement must be 
determined by the duration of the necessity. In other words, the only 
rational system of imprisonment is that which limits its application to 
those who cannot be trusted in freedom with safety for the rights of 
others, and all such should be subjected to such influences as will, 
if possible, prepare them for freedom, and released when they have 
given satisfactory evidence that confinement is no longer necessary. 
This is the great principle of the indeterminate sentence, which is 
the recognized basis of reform legislation in many of the states of 
the Union; but it has been as yet timidly and imperfectly embodied 
even in the foremost penal codes. One of its most valuable fea- 
tures, to which too little attention has been directed, is that it 
leads to the permanent seclusion of the irreclaimable. If crime is 
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ever to be extirpated, society must be resolute in its dealings with 
habitual and professional criminals. Any system which treats a 
recognized enemy of human society on the basis of a single act, and 
fixes, in view of that act, a definite term at the end of which he must 
be freed, to prey upon his fellows, is a fore-ordained failure. 

It must not be disguised that these principles will necessarily 
lead to a large disuse of imprisonment. A growing sense of the 
evils which follow the practice, and especially of the fact that 
prisons and jails are the channels of supply for the criminal class 
at large, has already pressed strongly upon thoughtful men the 
necessity of finding a substitute for confinement. The probation 
laws of Massachusetts and of several other states have made an 
important beginning in this direction. It has been found that 
multitudes of the young, who have seemingly set out on the way 
to a criminal life, can be diverted from it and made decent citizens, 
if instead of the contamination and weakening influence of imprison- 
ment, they are subjected to proper moral and social supervision 
under the intelligent direction of the court. There can be no doubt 
that the future progress of reform in penal law lies very largely in 
the direction of extending the scope of probation laws. Indeed, 
supervision and guidance by wise agencies wherever they have been 
applied to those who are discharged after a term of imprisonment, 
have been found at least as valuable in their reformatory influence 
as the best systems of discipline and education within the walls of 
institutions. The more efficiently such supervision can be exercised, 
the more successful will be our campaign against crime, and it is 
not too much to hope that in the progress of civilization the com- 
munity at large will take, not only a deeper interest, but a pro- 
gressively more active and useful part in this supervision. 

CHARLTON T. Lewis. 
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No function of the state is more expensive and more difficult 
to perform than the suppression of crime and the extinction of the 
criminal class. To protect itself against the criminal, society has 
evolved elaborate criminal codes, police forces, courts, and a whole 
series of jails, houses of correction and penitentiaries. But we seem 
om nearer to a solution of the problem now than when Moses 
received the law on Mount Sinai. The state is spending enormous — . 
sums to protect itself against the criminal. In an address before 
_ the recent meeting of the National Prison Association, Mr. Eugene 
_ Smith, an eminent lawyer and penologist of New York City, made 
_ the statement that the American people pay more for protection 
against the criminal class than they pay to the support of the national 
_ government, with its army and navy and host of employees. Accord- 


than $600,000,000 annually. 

Now, while the criminal class is large, and probably growing 
larger, it is insignificant in size when compared with the great body 
_ of our people. Charles Dudley Warner estimates that the total 


_ number of habitual criminals in the country does not exceed 80,000 
er 100,000. “It is a body,” says he, “that sevénty millions of people 
ought to take care of with little difficulty. And we certainly ought 
to stop its increase. Those who watch the criminal reports are 
_ alarmed by the fact that an increasing number of those arrested for 
felonies are discharged convicts. This is an unmistakable evi- — 
dence of the growth of the outlaw classes.” As further evi- 
dence on this point, I might call attention to the growth of the 
prison population in Texas. In 1870 we had one convict in the _ 
_ penitentiary for every fifteen hundred and nineteen inhabitants; in 
1880, one to seven hundred and sixty-nine inhabitants; in 1890, 
*. to seven hundred and three inhabitants; and in 1900, one to 
7 _ seven hundred and two inhabitants. In other words, during the last 
thirty years the number of criminals in the penitentiary in this state 
has more than doubled in proportion to population. 
In view of these facts, we are led to ask if we are pursuing the 
right policy in our dealings with the criminal. Why is it that with 
all this machinery of administration society is unable to rid itself of 
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its one enemy, the criminal, or even to make headway against him? 
When society pours out its wealth in such lavish abundance, when 
the police are constantly on the alert, when the courts are in cease- 
less operation, and penal institutions are kept full to overflowing, 
and still the amount of crime increases, something is evidently 
radically wrong in our methods of dealing with the criminal. 
Blackstone says that the purpose of punishment is two-fold, to 
reform the criminal and to deter others from the commission of 
similar crimes. Postponing for a time the consideration of the jus- 
tice of the principle of deterrence, let it be noted here that this deter- 
rence is intended not for the criminal himself, but for others. It 
follows, therefore, that the sole duty of the state to the criminal is 
to effect his reformation and to return him to society an honest 
citizen. It can be shown that, under our present system of dealing 
with the criminal, the very minimum of the state’s efforts is directed 
to the reformation of the criminal. Especially is this true in the 
state of Texas. The penitentiaries seem to be organized primarily 
as money-making, or at least as money-saving, institutions. The 
anxiety to save a few dollars to the state has been so great that the 
great fundamental purpose of a penal institution has been neglected. 
No serious effort is made to effect the reformation of the criminal, 
but he is returned to society a more determined criminal than before 
—in the long run, the most wasteful policy that could be adopted. 
Let us look for a moment at what Texas is doing for the refor- 
mation of its criminals. There are two penitentiaries and about 
four thousand convicts. The property of the two penitentiaries is 
worth considerably more than a million dollars. And yet of this 
vast equipment of buildings and machinery, only an insignificant 
amount is devoted to distinctively reformatory measures, to the 
mental and moral enlightenment of the convicts. Each penitentiary 
has a chapel or assembly hall and each has a library of about two 
thousand volumes. Neither has a school building, a gymnasium, a 
swimming-pool, or a military organization. There are no maps, 
charts, globes, school desks or other equipment, and no hours set 
apart for school work. The men are worked hard all day long at 
the industries, and the school work is crowded in at night and on 
Sunday mornings, and is entirely voluntary. At the two institutions 
combined not more than fifty or seventy-five men take part in the 
school work, and most of the work consists in teaching illiterate 
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men ‘to read and write. At Huntsville the sole equipment is two 


tables and some crude old benches placed in the corridors of 
one of the cell buildings, not even a separate room having been 
assigned to this work. No work in manual training is given, and no 
attempt is made to teach men trades, in order that they may be able 
to earn an honest living—at least, no serious attempt is made. Of 
course, a large number of trades and industries are carried on within 
the walls, but the purpose on the part of the state is money-making 
and not the instruction of the criminal. In a recent letter on the 
subject, Chaplain S. H. Morgan, of Huntsville, says, “The state 
makes no particular effort to teach any trades. Convicts learn trades 
by simply going: to work and watching and learning from each other. 
But they usually learn them ‘by main strength and awkwardness.’ ” 
The mercenary motive of the state in what little trade-teaching it 
does is further shown by the fact that only long-term men whose 
services at a profitable trade may be enjoyed by the state through 
a long series of years are given opportunity to learn trades, if they 
_ desire to do so. In a recent letter, Superintendent Searcy Baker : 
says, “Short-time able-bodied men are generally sent to the oie; 
Long-time men or men with a trade are kept in the walls and put at 
_ some trade.” Now, this is the very reverse of the policy the state 
would adopt if its purpose were the instruction of the criminal. If 
_ the state were teaching men trades in order to prepare them to earn | 
an honest then short-time men, who are soon to 


At both penitentiaries, the offices of echool-teacher and 
librarian are united and one person at each place appointed to fill 
them all. The salary paid this wonderful man, on whose shoulders 
the state places the responsibility of the mental and moral regenera-_ 


month, or $600 annually. This is exactly the same as - the aay 
received by the sergeant who has charge of the bloodhounds! The 
total amount of salaries paid by the state to superintendents, guards, 
keepers, and so on at the two penitentiaries is more than $250,000 _ 
— aeoely, of which $1,200 is paid for moral and mental instruction. 
Thus it would seem that the state has almost entirely lost sight of 
_ the true purpose of a penal institution. We build tremendous insti- 
igen for the reformation of the criminal, and then we proceed to 
a, do everything, except reform the criminal. 
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Such are the conditions within the walls of the penitentiaries. 
While bad enough, they are infinitely better than conditions without. 
Only about thirteen hundred men are kept within the walls. The 
other twenty-seven hundred to three thousand are worked under 
three different conditions. About four hundred labor on farms 
owned and operated by the state. Others are worked on share 
farms, that is, farms owned by private parties, the state receiving 
one-half of the profits. Others still are leased out to railroads and 
farms, and the state receives from $15 to $20 per month as wages. 
The conditions on the share farms and the contract farms are sub- 
stantially the same, and together they employ from 2,000 to 2,500 
men. 

This lease system is a discredit to any civilized community. It 
is hardly less brutal than the former exile system of Russia. In an 
address delivered in 1897 before the National Prison Association, 
then in session in Austin, Texas, Judge John N. Henderson, of the 
Court of Criminal Appeals, speaking from personal observation, 
declared that conditions on a convict farm are of the severest kind. 
The men are housed in a long plank house or shed, with a door in 
one end and a small iron-grated window in the other. They sleep 
on low two-storied plank bunks along the walls, while by the door 
sits the guard on watch with shotgun in hand. During the day the 
men are worked in squads under the eye of a mounted guard, 
armed with a shotgun and a leather strap, which is applied vigor- 
ously on the slightest provocation. The law requires that no whip- 
ping be done except with the written permission of the superinten- 
dent or inspector. “Yet our investigation leads us,” says the recent 
Legislative Investigating Committee, “to believe that this law is 
held in contempt and as a rule no attention is paid to it.” Continuing, 
the committee in their report say, “It is our conviction that the lease 
‘system is a disgrace to the state and ought to be abolished. Asa rule 
the life of a convict is not as valuable in the eyes of the sergeants 
and guards and contractors, with a few exceptions, as that of a dog; 
in evidence thereof we find that the average life of a convict is seven 
years. Convicts are shot down upon the least provocation, and when 
there is absolutely no excuse for it. Convicts are worked when they 
are sick and disabled, and some have been compelled to work until 
they drop dead in their tracks, yet nothing so far as we know has 


ever been done to remedy this evil.” ,Now, this is the opinion, not fa 
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of sentimentalists, but of plain practical men who had ample oppor- 
tunity for investigation. In fact, the contract system is nothing 
more nor less than a form of human slavery. The men are often 
worked to the very limits of human endurance. The evidence 
before the committee shows that the men are frequently driven 
to the field on the run and are worked as long as they can see, 
with only a few minutes to eat their dinner, which is hauled to 
them in a wagon and served on the ground. Sunstrokes are fre- 
quent. Judge Henderson tells of an instance of four deaths in one 
squad in two days from that cause alone. The death-rate on the 
farms is greater than that within the walls, and Prison Physician 
W. E. Fowler, of Huntsville, estimates that 50 per cent of those who 
_ die within the walls are worn out and broken down on the farms and 
are then sent back to the prison to die. The sergeants in charge of 
the squads are paid regular salaries by the state, but the Investigating 
Committee found that in a number of cases an additional salary is 
_ paid them by the contractors. This is little short of bribery of a 
public official. A partial justification of the conduct of the con- 
tractor is found in the fact that the state in its cupidity forces him to 
pay the highest possible price for agricultural laborers, and he must 
make it back out of the men, even if he must bribe a public official 
in order to do so. Of course, such a thing is unauthorized by law. 
It is only one of the many abuses to which the lease system must 
always be liable. 


1 In justice to the penitentiary officials it should be noted that the practice of hiring out con- 
victs is forced upon them, and is not of theirown choosing. Gov. Hogg explained the situa- 
: _ tion when he said: ** The trouble seems to be that the state has more convicts than it is capable 
—— keeping within the walls of the two penitentiaries, or of working upon farms she now oper- 
= ates."" The board of penitentiary commissioners has uniformly opposed the continuance of 
the practice, but the legislature has not acted upon their advice. In their report for the two 
. “S, years ending September 30, 1902, the commissioners say that all are agreed “that a large majority 
of the abuses which have arisen in the prison management * * * * are not only attribu- 
table to, but are the direct and logical results of the custom of hiring convicts to be worked out- 

side the penitentiary walls.’ 
The secret of the continuance of the contract system is that during the last three years the 
wages paid to the state for the labor of the convicts have yielded an average annual net revenue 
_ of $133,720.90, and no legislature has dared to cut off this certain revenue, and at the same time 
lay out large sums in the enlargement of the penitentiaries, orin the purchase of additional 

state farms. 

It should also be said that the management has done, and is doing all in its power to rid the 
system of the abuses and excesses to which the investigating committee called attention. It 
_ has long been a rule of the board of commissioners that convicts are not to be cursed or abused 
_ by sergeants and guards, that corporal punishment is not to be inflicted by them without writ- 
ten permission from a superior officer, and that convicts are not to be worked when known to 
be sick. In his last report, Supt. Searcy Baker says, ‘‘ No convict has been shot unless in the 
act of escaping, and only when necessary to prevent his escape. A full investigation is made 
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What has just been said relates to the grosser in 
of the lease system. It goes without saying that the reformation of 
the convict is not to be thought of. Not one ray of moral or intel- — 
lectual light ever pierces the thick darkness of the prisoner’s life. 

_ He seldom sees a book or a paper and does not hear a sermon or a 

_word of counsel for months together. Surrounded night and day | 
by the most vicious comrades and associates, removed from all the 
softening influences of civil society, whipped and cursed and abused 
by brutal slave-drivers, the convict serves out his time and returns 
to society a far more dangerous man than when he fell into the 
clutches of the state. And who would not be? Who among us is of 
such moral strength and fibre that he would be able to resist such 
influences? If now and then a man discharged from these camps 
returns to society to lead an honorable life, the state may congratu- 
late itself on its good fortune, not on the wisdom with which it deals 
with the criminal. “From such camps as our state and county con- 
vict farms,” says Judge Henderson, “are recruited the criminal 
ranks ; from such schools are turned loose upon society the assassins, — 
cut-throats, rapists and murderers that infest the state.” 

Such, in brief, are the conditions in the penal institutions of 
Texas as now organized and operated. That there is urgent need 
of reform is patent to all. It is equally clear that much can be done 
by the abolition of the lease system and other abuses, and by the 
introduction of more direct reformatory measures in dealing with | 
the convict. But it seems that the trouble is far more fundamental, _ 
and that society will make little real progress against the criminal 
class until it adopts a different attitude toward crime and the crim-_ 
inal. Our criminal codes and penal institutions are based on the 
false principle that it is the duty of the state to revenge itself upon 
the criminal offender, to retaliate for his wrongs, to measure out 
retribution. This theory is an inheritance from our earliest savage 
ancestors, and is the outgrowth of the brutal instinct in man to 
return evil for evil. - 


by the inspector, and in case of death a justice of the peace holds an inquest and reports the 
verdict to the proper authorities. In no instance where a convict has been killed has a grand 
jury found a bill of indictment against the employee who did the shooting.”” A recent rule of © \ 
the board prohibits sergeants from accepting additional pay from contractors. Mai. 

From this it will be seen that the abuses complained of by the investigating committee are __ 
the results of the contract system itself, and not of carelessness on the part of the board. 
The abuses will continue so long as the cont-act system is retained. 
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Until within the last quarter of a century, the efforts of re- 
formers seem to have been directed against the excesses and brutal- 
ities of the old system instead of against the system itself. The 
_ trouble is with the codes to a great degree. The harshness is the in- 
evitable outgrowth of the theory of retribution and deterrence. Society 
is still trying to mete out so-called justice, that is, to repay the crim- 
inal in his own coin. We still act on the principle that the criminal 
_ has injured society and he must be injured in return. We strike a 
rough estimate of the value of each crime and give the criminal two 
years, or ten, according as he has chanced to commit this crime or 
that. At the end of his term he is turned loose on society again 
regardless of his mental or moral condition. As well might society 
cage a man-eating tiger for a year, then to be turned loose more 
bloodthirsty than before. 

Now, these truths are held to be self-evident. Civil society has but 
one avowed enemy, the criminal. Society must protect itself against 
its enemy at whatever cost to him, provided always that no greater 
_ force is used against him than is necessary to accomplish the desired 
end. To accomplish that end society’s enemy must either be recon- 
ciled or disarmed and, as a corollary, disarmed during the process 
of reconciliation. Whenever society discovers an enemy, it should 
_make a serious effort to reconcile him, and, failing in that, should 
_ put him where he can be made to earn his keep but never again be 
given an opportunity to injure others. It follows, therefore, that 
every state should have at least two penitentiaries, one for those 
criminals for whom hope of reconciliation is entertained, the other 
for the incorrigibles ; and that every criminal should be sent to the 
penitentiary, not for one year nor for ten, but for an indefinite 
period, to remain until in the judgment of the constituted authorities 
he is fit to be restored to the bosom of society. If he proves to be 
utterly depraved and irreconcilable, then under no circumstances 
should he be released to return to his evil practices and to prey upon 
the community. 

The indefinite or indeterminate sentence should be applied to 
all criminals. Its aim is not retribution nor deterrence, though both 
these ends may be accomplished incidentally by its application. Its 
sole purpose is to protect society against the criminal. This it 
accomplishes by locking him up until he is no longer dangerous to 
_ society, or if he refuses to be reformed, by keeping him in perpetual 
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confinement. It regards him as a defective, a ward of the state, and 
treats him as such. His case is closely analogous to that of the 
insane man. The madman is tried and sentenced to the asylum 
for the insane, not for a definite period, nor to punish him for any 
previous acts of violence he may have committed, but the safety of 
society demands that he be confined until cured, even if it requires 
the remainder of his natural life. His previous acts have nothing 
to do with the length of his confinement. Their only importance is 
the evidence they furnish as to his mental unsoundness. And just 
so it should be with the criminal. The one is a mental defective, 
the other a moral defective. Both alike are dangerous to the state 
and should be committed to the care of experienced specialists and 
kept there until cured. 

The indefinite sentence will also correct the evils growing out 
short sentences. Society itself is very largely responsible for the 
presence of a criminal class in its midst. In an address before the 
National Prison Congress in 1898, Charles Dudley Warner said, 
“The state is to a certain extent responsible for this class, for it has 
trained most of them, from youth up, through successive detentions 
in lock-ups, city prisons, county jails, and in state prisons and peni- 
tentiaries on relatively short sentences, under influences which tend = 
to educate them as criminals and confirm them in a bad life. That — 
is to say, if a man once violates the law and is caught, he is put 
into a machine from which it is very difficult for him to escape with- _ 
out further deterioration. It is not simply that the state puts a 
brand on him in the eyes of the community, but it takes away his 
self-respect without giving him an opportunity to recover it.” It 
is not uncommon to find young men of twenty or twenty-five years 
of age who have served several terms in some penal institution. 
Thus during the year ending September 30, 1888, there were 606 
convicts sent to the Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord. Their — 
average age was twenty-two years. Of that number, only 282, or | 
less than 50 per cent, had never before been confined in a penal 
institution ; 138 had served one previous term; 96, two terms; 33, 
three terms ; 22, four terms; 11, six terms; and 11, ten terms or more. 
Such a system is absurd. No better way could be devised for training 
up criminals to prey on society. Each time the criminal returns to 
society with less of manhood and moral stamina than before. Com- 
mon reason would dictate a different policy. If the criminal has 
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committed an act, which, however trivial, proves him to be 
 @ungerons to remain at large, then he should be confined once for all, 
or until he shows good signs of such a change of character that he 
is no longer dangerous to society. 

Another great benefit to be derived from the indeterminate sen- 
tence is the change in the attitude of the agents of the state toward 
the criminal, and in the attitude of the criminal toward the agents 
of the state and toward the measures used to accomplish his reform. 
At present the prison warden is charged with the duty of guarding 
the prisoner and keeping him securely until the time comes for his 
release. The warden is then relieved of all responsibility for his 
future conduct. Under the indeterminate sentence the warden and 
his assistants are charged with the responsibility of preparing the 
criminal for future citizenship. In the one case the warden is a 
guard; in the other, he becomes a teacher, a sort of philanthropic 
missionary charged with the responsible duty of preaching to social 
outcasts the gospel of honest living and civic virtue. The one 
requires the qualities of a Roman soldier; the other is a task for the 
trained specialist only, and demands the highest qualities of head 
and heart. 

But the change in the attitude of the criminal is even greater. 
_ Under the definite sentence, he does just as little as possible except 
to brood over his wrongs and count the days until his term shall 
end. He regards the warden and guards as his special enemies and 
sets his will squarely against theirs and resists all efforts to effect 
his reformation. But under the indefinite sentence his destiny is 
placed largely in his own hands, and he soon sees that there is 
something for him to do, that he must win his own release, and he 
comes to regard his instructors as his best friends. Dr. F. H. Wines, 
_ for twenty-five years secretary of the Illinois Board of Charities and 
assistant director of the last census, declares that nothing is so 
potent to convert the prisoner’s will, to win him over, to make him 
willing to receive the instruments of reform, and even to apply 
them to his own case, as the indeterminate sentence. “Hope,” says 
he, “springs eternal in the convict’s breast, but it ordinarily assumes 
the form of a vague expectation of a pardon, or of a favorable 
chance to escape. If he can be convinced that these anticipations 
are fallacious, but that he will be released as soon as it shall become 
apparent to the officers who have him in charge that society has no 
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longer anything to fear from him, and that he can convince them of 
this fact by his own conduct in prison, from that moment his will 
is gained and the rest is comparatively easy. As Maconochie ex- 
pressed it, ‘When a man keeps the key to his own prison, he is soon 
persuaded to fit it to the lock.’)” 

“But,” says one, “such a system is unjust. A man who has 
committed some heinous crime may secure his. release after a few 
months of confinement, while another might be held many years or 
even for life for some petty offence.” It is true such a thing might 
happen. But why should the one still be confined when he has given 
satisfactory evidence that he is now ready to lead the life of an 
honorable citizen? Or why should the other be released upon 
society when he has shown no disposition to lead a different life 
from that he led before his incarceration? If he was dangerous 
then, he is dangerous now, and should be restrained. More than 
thirty years ago, Superintendent Brockway, of the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, announced the great principle that lies at the basis of all true 
prison reform: “Persons whose moral depravity makes them a pub- 
lic offence should be committed to properly organized institutions 
until they are cured.” This principle was adopted as part of the 
creed of the National Prison Association at its first session in 1870 


and has hardly been seriously questioned by a scientific penologist 
from that day to this. The character of the crime committed is a 
matter of absolute indifference. No person dangerous to society 
should be allowed to run at large, and no person should be restrained 
when he has given evidence that he is ready to lead an honorable 
life. 


There is another objection which is usually raised and which 
constitutes the stronghold of the opposition to the system of rational 
imprisonment. “How can the indeterminate sentence be made deter- 
minate? Where is the wisdom, the knowledge of hearts, the power 
to read character, the insight into motive, sincerity, strength of will, 
the eye to pierce all disguises, to detect hypocrisy, to recognize 
manliness, to distinguish conscience and honest purpose from pre- 
tence and cunning? I confess that the decision when to terminate 
the sentence in each individual case, is one of the most difficult 
which can be imposed on the human mind. To make it always 
without error is not in the power of any man or body of men. The 
reformatory method with criminals will never be administered with- 
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out errors, and such errors must work hardships. . . . The force 
of the objection must be admitted without reserve. It is a fearful 
necessity that is thrown upon the state to exercise such a prerogative 
through fallible agents.” 

“But,” says Mr. Charlton Lewis, an eminent penologist of New 
York City, “it cannot be too emphatically asserted that the objection 
_ is not to the indeterminate sentence as a method, but to every method 
_of restraining criminals. If imprisonment must be practiced, some- 

body must be vested with the power to decide who shall be impris- 


more force to the traditional system of retribution than to the scien- 
tific system of reformation. If students of humanity trained in the 
work of searching the character, stimulating the better motives, and 
watching for the growth of responsibility and conscience, who are 
in daily, hourly intercourse with their wards for the sole purpose 
of preparing them to be free, may still be deceived in them, what 
_ shall we say of the judge, who sees the prisoner for an hour or a day 
_at his bar, and whose knowledge of him is carefully limited to the 
_ single act of which he is accused? The more familiar we are with 
_ the practical work of penal jurisprudence, the more irresistibly shall 
we conclude that, while the difficulty of fair and effective adminis- 
tration will always be felt under any system of law, that difficulty 
amounts to utter impossibility under the current system of retribu- 
tion, and is infinitely diminished under the reformatory plan. Thus 
the objection so often urged against the indeterminate sentence and 
its corollaries, becomes, when candidly examined, an unanswerable 


Such, then, is the indeterminate sentence in theory; but we are 
naturally skeptical and demand proof. How has it worked in actual 
practice? To this question only a partial answer can be given, for 
the absolutely indeterminate sentence as advocated here has never 
yet been tried. Legislators are usually ready to admit the justice 

of the cause, but, such is the force of traditional prejudice and 
immemorial custom that they have applied the principle in a very 
Jame and halting way. Yet it has received considerable recognition. 
_ The pardoning power in the hands of the executive and the shorten- 
ing of the term for good behavior are in a very crude way applica- 
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tions of the principle, and show that the need has long been felt. 
In a modified form, the indeterminate sentence has been incorporated 
in the laws of several European countries and of a number of the 
states of the Union, including Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
others. The members of the recent Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee of Texas were not scientific penologists and prison reformers, 
and probably have never had their attention called to the merits of 
the indeterminate sentence. And yet it forced itself upon them in 
a modified form, and in their report they give it the following 
endorsement: “All convicts sentenced for a longer term than twenty 
years, except for rape, ought to be pardoned at the end of that time 
on the certificate of the superintendent of the penitentiaries that 
they have a good record and show evidences of such reform that 
would make them good citizens.” It is no coincidence that of all 
the experiments looking toward the introduction of the indeterminate 
sentence, that of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira has 
beer: the most extensive and the most eminently successful. 
Cuartes S. Ports. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE CURRENT DECADE. 


The subject assigned for this paper was “An Ideal Child-Labor 
: Law.” But it has been pointed out with great force by Dr. Emil 
_ G.C. Hirsch, that the word child-labor consists of parts which should 
7 not be joined together; that work of the character suitably desig- 

nated as labor is foreign to the whole nature of the child and is to be 

regarded as in itself an evil. Even greater then is the contradic- 

tion within the term “An Ideal Child-Labor Law,” unless indeed it 

were used to describe a sweeping prohibition of all labor for all 

children. Since, however, such a prohibition is not at present 

_within the bounds of practical discussion, I have ventured to state 

the problem in the terms “An Effective Child-Labor Law” and have 

striven to indicate both the best that has been accomplished in the 

various states, and the steps which it now seems reasonable to look 
forward to and to work for during the decade 1900-1910. 

First among all the aims to be striven for is uniformity among 
the states on the basis of the best that has already been accomplished 
in the most enlightened states. For lack of uniformity progress has 
been hindered during the past winter in many states, notably in the 
case of the glass industry which has represented successfully to 
legislators at Harrisburg, Pa., at Springfield, Ill., and at Trenton, 
N. J., that proposed restrictions upon the night work of young boys, 
or upon the employment of illiterate children, would place the manu 
facturers in any one of these states at a disadvantage in competition 
with manufacturers in any other; the result being that nothing has. 
yet been accomplished in any of the three states for the needed pro- 
tection of the children in these essential respects. A concerted effort 
in all three states for a uniform measure would have met success- 
fully the objections urged in all. 

It is to be borne in mind in all discussions of child-labor laws 
that they are drawn in the interest of the weakést elements in the 
; Community. It is the recently immigrated family in the North and 

the “poor whites” in the South whose children are found at work. A. 
It is, therefore, probable that a rigid exclusion of all work of chil-— 


1In many yous of intimate ac quaintance with the sweating system, for instance, I have” 
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dren under the age of sixteen years, while inflicting hardship upon 
some families already here and involving, perhaps, some need of — 
assistance for them on the part of the community, would act as a 
check upon the immigration of the least desirable foreigners,—those 
who come in the hope of exploiting their young children,—and 
would somewhat deter the migration of the mountain whites in the — 
South to the mill towns. In Massachusetts, at the past two sessions 
of the legislature, a bill has been introduced which would raise the 
minimum age for employment to sixteen years; and there is no 
doubt that this bill will be introduced at every session until it finally 
becomes the law of the most enlightened of the great manufacturing 
states of the Union. Meanwhile, however, in the interest of the 
effort for uniformity, it has seemed more practicable to adopt as 
the minimum age for beginning work, the fourteenth birthday ; while 
endeavoring to bring to this minimum all the children now engaged 
in street occupations hitherto exempt from restrictions in nearly all 
the states; and endeavoring, also, to bring to this minimum the 
statutes of those states which as yet prescribe either no minimum 
age, Or a minimum set at ten years (as in the new laws of South 
Carolina and Alabama), or twelve years (as in the laws of North 
Carolina and California), or thirteen years (as in the law of Penn- 
sylvania). No one acquainted with the diminutive stature of city 
children of the working class at the age of fourteen years, can regard 
the adoption of this standard minimum age for beginning work as 
final. It is merely the best attainable for the prsent and the imme- 
diate future in the evolution of child-labor legislation. 

In the century since the movement for child-labor legislation 
began with Sir Robert Peel’s act of 1802, effort has been devoted 
chiefly to placing about the labor of children restrictions based upon 
age or school requirements and these have been found unsatisfac- 
tory by reason of the defective registration of births and the readi- 
ness of parents to perjure themselves. It is the tendency of the 
present to consider the physical fitness of the child itself; and to 
establish an objective test of fitness for the occupation which the 
child enters. This has taken primarily the negative form of pro- 
hibiting for all children certain specified industries in Massachusetts 
and New York; and of prohibiting in general, in Ohio, “any occu- 
pations dangerous to life and limb or whereby its health is likely 
to be injured or its morals may be depraved.” In Illinois, the idea 
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_ is tentatively expressed in the authority given the factory inspector 
_ to require a certificate of physical fitness for any child who may 
seem physically unfit for the work at which it is engaged. A law 
enacted by the legislature of New York during the past winter 
_ provides that a child must be “of normal development and is in 
_ sound health” before receiving the certificate of the local Board of 
Health enabling it to begin work. 
Effective legislation dealing with child-labor involves many 
_ differing elements including the child, the parent, the employer, the 
Officials charged with the duty of enforcing the statutes, and finally 
_ the community which enacts laws, provides schools for the children 
when they are prohibited from working, supports and authorizes 
officers for the enforcement of the laws, prescribes penalties for 
their violation, assists dependent families in which the children are 
below the legal age for work. In the long run, the effectiveness of 
the law depends upon the conscience of the community as a whole 
far more than upon the parent and the employer acting together. 
With the foregoing reservations and qualifications duly 
emphasized, the following schedules are believed to outline the 
substance of the effective legislation which it seems reasonable to try 
to secure in the present and the immediate future. They deal only 
with provisions for the child as a child, taking for granted the pro- 
vision for fire-escapes, safeguards for machines, toilet facilities and 
all those things which the child shares with the adult worker. 
An effective child-labor law rests primarily upon certain defi- 
—< nite prohibitions among which are the following: 


 Lapor 1s PROHIBITED 


(1) for all children under the age of fourteen years, 

(2) for all children under sixteen years of age who do not 
measure sixty inches and weigh eighty pounds, 

(3) for all children under sixteen years of age who cannot read 
fluently and write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language. 

(4) for all children under the age of sixteen years, between 

the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., or longer than eight 

- hours in any twenty-four hours. 

(5) for all children under the age of sixteen years in occupa- 
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tions designated as dangerous by certain responsible 

_ Of the foregoing prohibitions Number 1 is in force in a num-— 
e- of states so far as work in factories, stores, offices, laundries, 


etc., is concerned. In New York and Massachusetts recent statutes | 


_ movement in this direction gained marked headway during the past 
_ winter. Number 2 is not yet embraced in any statute, but is vigor- — 
ously advocated by many physicians and others practically acquainted 
ee working children. Number 3 has long been the law in New mats i 
York State, and is of the highest value to the immigrant children ie 2 ay ir 
so far as it is enforced. Number 4 is in force in Ohio. Number 5 * cv 
is in force in Massachusetts. us 


THE CHILD. 


Effective legislation requires that before going to work the At: 
child satisfy a competent officer appointed for the purpose, that 

(1) is fourteen years of age, and 

(2) is in good health, and . 

(3) measures at least sixty inches and weighs eighty pounds, __ 


and 

(4) is able to read fluently and write legibly simple sentences __ 
in the English language, and 

(5) has attended school a full school year during the twelve 
months next preceding going to work. 


THE PARENT. 


Effective child-labor legislation requires that the parent 
(1) keep the child in school to the age of fourteen years, and 
(2) take oath as to the exact age of the child before letting it~ 
begin to work, and 
(3) substantiate the oath by producing a transcript of the 
official record of the birth of the child, or the record of 
its baptism, or some other religious record of the time of 
the birth of the child, and must 
(4) produce the record of the child’s school attendance, signed = 


by the principal of the school which the child last 
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THe EMPLoyer. 


Effective “child- labor legislation requires that the employer 
before letting the child begin to work, 
_ (1) obtain and place on file ready for official inspection papers 
showing 
(a) the place and date of birth of the child substantiated 
by 
(b) the oath of the parent corroborated by 
(c) a transcript of the official register of births, or by 
a transcript of the record of baptism, or other 
religious record of the birth of the child, and by 


school which the child last attended, and by 
_(e) the statement of the officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion designated for the purpose, that he has ap- 
proved the papers and examined the child. 
(2) After permitting the child to begin to work, the employer 
is required to produce the foregoing papers on demand 
of the school-attendance officer, the health officer and the 
factory inspectors. 
(3) In case the child cease to work, the employer must restore 
to the child the papers enumerated above. . 
(4) During the time that the child is at work, the employer _ 
must provide suitable seats, and permit their use so i. 
as the nature of the work allows; and must abt 
(5) post and keep posted in a conspicuous place, the hours io 3° 
beginning work in the morning, and for stopping work 
in the middle of the day; the hours for resuming work — 
and for stopping at the close of the day; and all work 
done at any time not specified in such posted notice con- 
stitutes a violation of the law. The total unmber of 
hours must not exceed eight in any one day or forty-— 
_ eight in one week. 


THe OFFICIALs. 


for the protection of children requires that 
_ the officials entrusted with the duty of enforcing it 


(1) give their whole time, not less than eight hours of every 
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An Effective Child-Labor Law 
working day, to the performance of their duties, making = af 
night inspections whenever this may be necessary 
insure that children are not working during the pro- — 
hibited hours ; and ‘2 
(2) treat all employers alike, irrespective of political considera- 
tions, of race, religion or power in a community ; ; 
(3) prosecute all violations of the law; 
(4) keep records complete and intelligible enough to facilitate 


the enactment of legislation suitable to the changing con- 
ditions of industry. 


THE SCHOOL, 


The best child-labor law is a compulsory education law cover-. 
ing forty weeks of the year and requiring the consecutive attendance ae 
of all the children to the age of fourteen years. It is never certain — 
that children are not at work, if they are out of school. In order to — 


immigrants in the North and of the poor whites in the South, afford- _ 
_ ing instruction which appeals to the parents as worth having, in — 
a _ lieu of the wages which the children are forbidden to earn, and 
_ appeals to the children as interesting and attractive. These require- 
ments are so insufficiently met in the great manufacturing centres 
of the North, that truancy is in several of them, at present, an 
 insolubie problem. 
regarded as effective which does not face and deal with these facts. 
The evolution of the vacation school and camp promises strong 
reinforcement of the child-labor laws; which are now seriously 
_ weakened by the fact that the long vacation leaves idle upon the | 
_ streets children whom employers covet by reason of the low price 
_ of their labor, while parents, greedy for the children’s earnings and © 
anxious lest the children suffer from the life of the streets, eagerly 
seek work for them. Nothing could be worse for the physique of 
the school child than being compelled to work during the summer; — 
and the development of the vacation school and vacation camp — 
alone seems to promise a satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
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Effective child-labor legislation imposes upon the community — 
‘many duties, among which are 
(1) maintaining officials—men and women—school-atendance 


of whom need 
(a) salary and traveling expenses, 
(b) access at all reasonable times to the places where 
children are employed, 
(c) power to prosecute all violations of the statutes 
affecting working children. 
e (d) tenure of office so effectively assured that they need 
not fear removal from office in consequence <a ‘ 
prosecuting powerful offenders ; 7 
maintaining schools in which to educate the children who — 
are prohibited from working ; 
maintaining vital statistics, especially birth records, such i 


that the real age of native children may be readily ascer- 
tained ; 

maintaining provision for the adequate relief of depen- — 
dent families in which the children are not yet of legal 
age for beginning work. 

More important, however, than the enactment of the foregoing 
provisions is the maintenance in the community of a persistent, 
lively interest in the enforcement of the child-labor statutes. With-_ 
out such interest, judges do not enforce penalties against offending | 

= and employers ; inspectors become discouraged and demoral- 
ized ; or faithful officers are removed because they have no organized 

_ backing while some group of powerful industries clamors that the 
law is injuring its interest. Weil-meaning employers grow careless, 
infractions become the rule, and workingmen form the habit of 
thinking that laws inimical to their interest are enforced, while those 

_ framed in their interest are broken with impunity. 

Upon parents there presses incessant poverty, urging them to 
seek opportunities for wage-earning even for the youngest children; — 
and upon the employers presses incessant competition, urging them 
to reduce the pay-roll by all means fair and foul. No law enforces 
itself; and no officials can enforce a law which hepa upon them 
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i An Effective Child-Labor Law 
alone. It is only when they are consciously the agents of the will 
of the people that they can make the law really protect the children 


effectively. 
FLORENCE KELLEY. 
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The report on child labor prepared for the National Conference of Chari- 


ties and Corrections is intended to give a bird’s-eye view of the general — 
situation and to establish a basis of facts upon which all the speakers can ¥ 
agree, and thus be free to discuss the principles involved and the remedies — 


for the evils, instead of having to waste time in elementary statements of 
conditions. 

The following are the features of the report, by states: 

AvaBAMA.—Act passed February 25, 1903, takes effect sixty days after, 
prohibiting employment of children under twelve in factories; no children 
under thirteen to work at night; parents to furnish certificates of age of all 
children employed. This is the outcome of the long fight of the committee on 
child labor in Alabama, of which Edgar Gardner Murphy was chairman. 

ARKANSAS has also passed an act similar to that of Alabama. 

CaALirorN1A.—The legislature defeated a bill to fix the limit of employing 
children at fourteen years. This bill, originated in the ultra-radical branch of 
the Central Labor Council of the state, was violently opposed by the 
fruit growers. The basis of their opposition was primarily the general labor 
Situation on the Pacific Coast. Last year thousands of tons of good fruit 
rotted on the ground owing to labor difficulties, and the proposed law would 
have prevented the employment of children in the canning and drying estab- 
lishments during August and September, when the fruit is ready for handling. 
It is probable that the only child-labor law which would be acceptable to the 
people of California would be one which permits some discrimination as to 
occupation and conditions of employment. 

Cotorapo has no factory inspector. The commissioner of labor recom- 


mends that the legislature make provision for the inspection of factories. * 


The statutes forbid the employment of children under fourteen years, but — 


make no adequate provision for the enforcement of the law. 


Connecticut (age limit fourteen) now requires that persons employing 7 


a child under sixteen years must obtain and keep on file a certificate of its 
birth. 
DELAWARE reports, through the secretary of state, that the question of 


‘child labor is not very serious. It has, however, been agitated somewhat in 


connection with Wilmington factories and a bill was introduced in the recent 
legislature to regulate it, but nothing came of it. 
FLoripa reports, through the secretary of state, that the child-labor evil 
does not exist to any great extent and there are no statutes governing it. 
Georcia has been wrestling with the question for some time. The last 
1 This paper is a synopsis of a report prepared by the committee on child labor appointed — 
by the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, to report to the meeting to be held | 


May 6 to 13, in Atlanta. The chairman of the committee is Mr. Hugh F. Fox. This synop- 
sis was made by Mrs. Emily E. Williamson. 
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legislature defeated bills which were introduced to limit the age of employ- 
ment, but there is to be an extra session of the legislature in June when the 
question will come up again. 

Itt1no1s.—The chief factory inspector is working earnestly and ener- 
getically to get legislation to require birth and school certificates for children 
under sixteen years. He is acting in co-operation with the educational 
authorities and has enlisted the support of the women’s clubs and various 
child-caring societies and settlements. 

INDIANA.—The inspector reports that thirteen suits were brought against 
manufacturers in the glass business for flagrant violations of the law relative 
to employing children under fourteen. “Outside the glass works, little trouble 
is encountered, now that we have department stores living up to the require- 
ments of the law.” 

Iowa has a bureau of labor statistics. The governor is the commissioner, 
and the department employs an assistant commissioner and a deputy, who 
are supposed to undertake factory inspection, as well as perform the usual 
duties of the bureau of labor statistics. The total appropriation for the whole 
buerau is $3,000.00! 

KANSAS is in the same predicament as Iowa only that the total appropria- 
tion of $6,520.00. The commissioner calls the attention of the legislature to — 
the necessity of enacting a law regulating the employment of child labor. 

Kentucky passed a child-labor law last year, which went into effect in 
June, 1902, prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen in factories. 
The commissioner of labor appoints inspectors, who must be men having 
practical knowledge of factories. Violations of the law are to be reported to 
the county attorney. The peculiarities of this act are that, with the consent | 
of the parents and the county judge, the law may be disregarded in any 
particular instance. The grand jury has inquisitorial powers to investigate 
violations, but the bureau of labor and its inspectors have no power to sub- 
poena and swear witnesses. It is also provided that newspapers and printing 
offices are exempted! No report will be made until 1904. 

Lou!siaANna established a bureau of statistics of labor in September, 1900. 
The commissioner at once sought the advice of Carroll D. Wright, the United 
States Commissioner of Labor, corresponded with other commissioners of 
labor throughout the country, and attended the conference of the associa- 
tion of officials of bureaus of labor statistics. His report for 1901 contains 
the labor laws of Louisiana and includes the laws of various other states 
for comparison, in order to show that Louisiana’s law which created his 
bureau is inadequate. Among the curiosities of child-labor legislation is the 
Louisiana provision that in cities it is the duty of the chief of police to 
enforce the regulations; in towns the mayor shall perform the duties of 


factory inspector. No boys under twelve or girls under fourteen may be — Pere, 


employed in factories. 

MAINE requires birth certificate for children under sixteen; age limit 
twelve, but no child under fifteen may be employed during school term unless 
he has attended school sixteen weeks the previous year. 

MARYLAND passed a law which went into effect July, 1902, giving the - 
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bureau of industrial statistics the right to appoint two deputies for the 
inspection of factories, etc. The constitutionality of this law is now being 
contested before the court of appeals. In April, 1902, an act was passed for- 
bidding the employment of children under fourteen in factories, but can- 
neries were exempted! It also provided that the act should not apply to 
nineteen counties. 

MASSACHUSETTS maintains its high standard of efficiency. Enforcement 
of the laws regulating the employment of women and children is entrusted 
to the “district police,” the third department of which was organized for that 
purpose. 

Micuican has a joint bureau of labor and inspection of factories. The 
Michigan statutes which define the duties of the commissioner of labor are a 
curiosity. He is required, in addition to performing the duties which usually 
pertain to his office, to present statistical details as to “the culture, moral 
and mental, of laborers employed”; “the sanitary condition of institutions 
where labor is employed, as well as the influence of the several kinds of labor 
and the use of intoxicating liquors upon the health and mental conditions 
of the laborer”; “the proportion of married laborers and mechanics who 
live in rented houses, with the average annual rental of the same,” and “the 
average number in each laborer’s family.” In order to perform these various 
duties it is provided that he may call upon the state, county, city, village and 
township officers to furnish information on blank forms which he supplies. 
He may call upon the prosecuting attorney to prosecute any violations of 
the law. One of his deputies must be a woman. Age limit fourteen; birth 
certificate required. Inspectors may also demand a certificate of physical 
fitness for any child under sixteen from the county physician, who shall 
make such examination free of charge. The inspectors may prohibit the 
employment of children under sixteen who seem physically unable to perform 
the labor at which they may be employed, and no child under sixteen may 
be employed “where its morals would be depraved.” The bureau was created 
in 1897, but the provisions as to factory inspection were only enacted in 19go1. 

Minnesota also has a joint bureau of labor and factory inspection, 
and the commissioner complains that the laws relating to education, truancy 
and child labor are conflicting, that the majority of parents and employ- 
ers are indifferent or averse to the enforcement of the labor laws, and the 
courts of justice lax in their trial and disposition of cases brought to their 
attention. In spite of all this he maintains that the cause of child labor lies 
in economic conditions and that it is absolutely necessary for each member 
of the laborer’s household to contribute his share for the support of the 
family! He concludes, “In short, existing economic conditions have begotten 
a demand for child labor, and the subject being at hand there is no fear they 

¢an successfully stop the old time-worn law of supply and demand from 
taking its course.” This is the only absolute confession of failure to be found 
in the reports of inspectors of factories. 

Missourt is also interesting, from the negative point of view. The law 
prohibits the employment of children under fourteen and makes it the duty 
of each city to appoint its own factory inspector. These inspectors may per- 
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form “such duties as may be prescribed by ordinance and shall make semi- 
annual reports to the state labor commissioner, and shall cause any violations 
of the provisions of the act to be brought to the attention of the grand juries < 
of their respective counties.” 

, New Hampsuire has no factory inspector and regulates employment 
entirely by enforcement of the educational laws. The state truant officer has 


New Jersey has just raised the age limit to fourteen and has empowered _ 
the governor to remove the factory inspector for cause. The inspection of — ne 
eon had gotten into politics and complaints were numerous of the ineffi- — 
ciency of the department. The governor found that he could not remove the b. 
chief inspector without the consent of the legislature, which of course, in- ie 
volved an indictment and trial. He recommended the amendments to the law 
in his annual message. The principal trouble has been in the glass factories _ 
of South Jersey. Each glassblower is required to furnish a helper, and boys | 
ss were in great demand. Some complaint has also been made as to the employ- _ 
ss ment of children in the silk mills, but a new deputy has been appointed and > 
ee! is now enforcing the law. 
a New Yorx.—Governor Odell in his annual message recommended that | 
the law be amended so as to make effective the statutes regarding the employ- _ 
ment of children. 
York and has introduced bills to license shoe-blacks, messengers and news- 
boys and to regulate their employment. All of their bills have been adopted, xe 
though some amendments were made in the nature of a compromise. How- ct 
a ever, a great step forward has been taken. s 
on NortH Carotina.—The report of the commissioner of labor is unique. 


He sent letters to farmers, factories, employers, mill men, mechanics, editors _ 
and labor leaders asking their opinion of compulsory education and child labor. 
Two hundred and twenty-two pages of his report are given up to replies from 
various individuals, which are printed in small type. The correspondence 
_ was an effort of the commissioner to work up public sentiment, and resulted 
in the passage of a mild child-labor law fixing the limit at 12 years. 
‘ Nortu Dakota has a commissioner of agriculture and labor. He has no 
assistant and his total appropriation for two years is only $800.00. 
Onto has a department of inspection of workshops and factories, which — 
is also charged with the inspection of public buildings, hotels, churches, 
theatres, schools and bowling alleys, to see that they are in sanitary condition 
and that precautions against fire are adopted! The age limit is fourteen years, 
with the proviso that no child under sixteen may be employed “whereby its 
life or limb is endangered or its morals depraved from such employment.” 
The age limit until last year was fifteen for boys and sixteen for girls. The — 
chief inspector in his 1901 report protests that this is too high; that it is 
an injustice to the manufacturers of Ohio; that the law cannot be en- | 
forced, and that such a high legal age has a tendency to increase vagrancy — 
and dissolute habits, as many children had to be taken out of school at four- 
teen for pecuniary reasons, > passed through graded schools, and had 
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nothing to do but loiter about the cities. The amendment of the law, which 
reduces the age to fourteen, was apparently due to his recommendation. At 
the present time the department works in close co-operation with the educa- 
tional authorities and is accomplishing excellent results. 

Orecon has just passed a very good child-labor law at the recommenda- 
tion of the governor. Age limit fourteen; certificate of birth required. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Startling developments as to employment of children 
in coal districts were brought out by the anthracite coal strike commission 
and have resulted in the introduction of laws raising the age limit to fourteen 
for boys in the breakers and sixteen for entering the mines. The factory 
inspectors made a poor showing before the commission and there is no doubt 
that the entire department will be overhauled. 

Ruope Is_tanp reports satisfactory progress. The inspectors co-operate 
closely with school authorities. 

Soutn Carotina.—Governor McSweeny sent a strong message to the 
legislature on the evils of child labor and after a sharp contest a law was 
passed prohibiting the employment of children under ten for 1903, under 
eleven for 1904 and under twelve for 1905. No children under twelve must 
work after 8 p. m. If, however, a disabled father or widow swears that 
he or she is unable to support his or her children and is dependent upon 
their labor for support the children may work. This is a provision which 
is found in a number of states, the theory being apparently that it is cheaper 
for the state to endanger the life of the child than to provide adequate relief 
for its parent. 

Soutu Dakota reports that children under fourteen cannot be employed 
for more than ten hours per day. 

TENNESSEE passed a law in 1901 prohibiting the employment of children 
under fourteen and all children must have a statement from their parents of 
their age. The grand jury is given inquisitorial powers to investigate viola- 
tions of the act. No report is ready yet. 

Texas has also passed a child-labor law, which went into effect March 
19, 1903. Details will be given later. 

Uran.—Secretary of state reports that child-labor evil does not exist. 

Vincinta.—The senate passed a child-labor law and the house of dele- 
gates passed another. Either would be better than nothing and both were 
better than the mild laws recently passed in the Carolinas. So far neither 
house will give way and it looks as if the result would be nil. There is prac- 
tically no opposition to the twelve-year limit. The fight is for the fourteen- 
year limit, with certain exceptions. 

Vermont has no bureau of labor or factory inspector. 

Wasuincton has a bureau of statistics, agriculture and emigration. 
7 The legislatures of 1897 and 1899 made no appropriations. The report for 
1901 has nothing of value in connection with child labor. 

West Vircinia has a bureau of labor and a live man at the head of it. 
Governor Atkinson sent a strong message to the legislature on child labor 
two years ago. He recommended that the age limit be raised to fourteen, 
but a bill for this purpose was killed in committee. 
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Wisconsin has a bureau of labor statistics which does 
inspection. The commissioner urges that the bureau should have a lawyer 
on its staff, as the legal work is increasing and he cannot depend upon county 
attorneys. He indorses the suggestion of the women’s clubs that one of his 
inspectors should be a woman, and this was provided for by the legislature 
in 1901. He also makes another suggestion which is absolutely novel. Reh 
is quite likely that there are persons in this state who would serve as factory 
_ inspectors without pay. Now if this really is the case, much assistance 
d might be had by simply authorizing the governor to appoint honorary factory 
_ inspectors.” He declares that the work of his bureau has been hampered by © 
an insufficient office force and the hostility of manufacturers. 
Wyominc does not suffer from the child-labor evil, but the secretary of 
_ State reports “Our statutes provide that the occupation or employment of _ 
children under fourteen is unlawful, nor are children of that age allowed ae 


a be employed in coai mines.” 
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A LAUDATORY CHARACTER SKETCH of Andrew Carnegie has been written 
by Mr. Barnard Alderson." Those wishing to know the main facts of Mr. 
Carnegie’s life, and to get an account of his principal benefactions, will find 
the volume instructive. The purpose of the book is evidently to increase the 
_ powerful influence which the words and deeds of Mr. Carnegie are exert- 
ing upon the people of his own generation. Mr. Carnegie being still actively 
engaged in carrying on his great educational and philanthropic work, the 

s time has not yet come for a critical biographical estimate. 


“Tue Puuiprine Istanps”™ is the subject of an extensive series of 


translations and reprints from the best known documents on the history of 
Roman Catholic missions, the political, economic, commercial and religious 
development of the archipelago and its early relations with European coun- 
tries, down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. In their general preface 

the editors express the hope of casting light on the great problems which 

confront the American people in the Philippines and of furnishing authentic 
and trustworthy material for a thorough and scholarly history of the islands. 
The undertaking is certainly a praiseworthy one and it may be wished that it 
will prove financially feasible. Fifty-five volumes of three hundred and 
twenty-five pages each are contemplated as the necessary extent of the 
compilation. 


“Tue Pian Facts as To THE TRUST AND THE TARIFF” is a species of 
book of which we should have many more. It was written, says the author in 
his preface, “with the belief that there is no sufficient reason why sound 
knowledge of the trusts and the tariff should continue to be confined so nar- _ 
rowly to the few.” Mr. Bolen has accordingly undertaken to set forth the plain 

_ facts as to these two subjects in clear, untechnical language. The reasoning — 
and conclusions of students and trained economists are gathered up and 
restated very simply for the average untrained reader, who is usually left 
to the instruction of politicians and campaign literature for information on 

7 4 such topics. Not every Darwin has his Huxley, and economic science is for- 
tunate to find such a careful and well-equipped interpreter as Mr. Bolen. 

Both sides of each question are fairly presented, although the author candidly 

avows his own beliefs and discusses the issue largely from his standpoint. 


1“*Andrew Carnegie. A Character Sketch of his Life.” By Barnard Alderson, Pp. 232. 
Price, $1.40. New York : Doubleday, Page & Company. 1902. I 

£By Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson. Volume 1, 1493-1529. 
Pp. 357. Price, $4.00 per volume. Cleveland, Ohio: A. H. Clark Company. 1903. 

3 By George L. Bolen. Pp. viii, 451. Price, $1. 5°. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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The first part, dealing with the trusts, begins with a description of their 
origin, purposes and methods, and the kinds of monopoly. The railroad 
problem and municipal monopolies each come in for a separate chapter. 
While his position on the whole is conservative, Mr. Bolen is not frightened _ 
by the bogie of socialism, and advocates government ownership of telegraph 
and telephone as well as most of the municipal public service corporations, if | 
this will give the best results. For railroads stricter control will be better — 
than government ownership. In general the remedies for the evils of “trust — 
monopolies” endorsed by Mr. Bolen are those suggested by Professor Jenks 
and the Industrial Commission, but particularly tariff reform and the aboli- 
tion of railway discriminations. 

It may be that the longer an issue remains “in politics” the more difficult 
it becomes to discuss it impartially. Certain it is that Mr. Bolen’s discus- 
sion of the tariff is not as judicial as his statement of the trust problem. The 
“hopeless unsoundness of protection” is the thesis of the second part of the 
book, and while the point of view is that of a moderate tariff-reformer rather 
than cf a rabid free-trader, the treatment is more polemical than necessary. 
The relation between protection and foreign trade and between protection — 
and wages, the arguments for protection, and the future of protection in 
America are some of the points discussed. That the tariff should be and 
soon will be reformed and reduced, Mr. Bolen does not doubt. 

While the book is a confessed compilation, the authorities consulted are — 
thoroughly trustworthy, and in his selection of material the writer has shown 
discrimination and care. One of the most interesting and valuable features 
of the volume is the mass of notes and citations in the form of footnotes. It 


is a helpful and valuable book on two of the most important topics at present _ 
engaging public attention.‘ 


In nis Lower Soutn,*’ Professor Brown has set forth a point of view | 
for a true historical perspective of the inter-state contest which terminated 
in the Civil War and in the political conflicts -which have been going on 
south of the Mason and Dixon line since the breakdown of the ante-bellum 
régime. While few essayists and historians have seen in the territorial 
development of interior resources the same problems and the same ideals 
existing in both North and South, yet on questions of territorial expansion, 
internal improvement, transportation and national finance, both sections have 
ever been of one opinion. The differences as shown by Professor Brown 
have been in the social system based on the presence of the negro. This 
social difference has furnished the line of cleavage. Such a social factor 
before the war caused the South to retain slavery as a means of control and = 
to work out distinct economic methods. Since the war the problem of negro 
control has taken the form of the “Ku-Klux movement” and “constitutional 
‘disfranchisement.” While under conditions of individual freedom of con- 


Contributed by Prof. Ernest L. Bogart, Oberlin College. 
5*The Lower South in Ameriean History.” By William Garrott Brown. Pp. xi, 271. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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tract the industrial systems of the North and South are being gradually 
brought into harmony, the “negro question” as a social and political problem 
is just as live a one to-day as it was before the war. 


CATTERALL’s “SEcoND BANK OF THE UNITED States” is without doubt 


the best large piece of historical research on a single question of American 
finance that has yet been produced. Heretofore little of reliable information 
has been available on the subject of banking or of private financial history. 
Investigations and congressional reports have been partisan; monographs, 
though in many cases good, have been brief when confined to a scientific 
exposition of data. In works of wider range and scope, the method has been 
one of reasoning from preconceived political ideas or conclusions with the 
result that they have been scientifically unreliable and educationally unprofit- 
able. Mr. Catterall has been especially fortunate in having available the 
private records of the bank as well as the family correspondence and private 
papers of those in whose keeping the bank was placed; students of history 
and of the country at large are fortunate in having these data collected by a 
trained historian, and arranged and presented in a literary form that is at 
once fascinating and true to the subject. Incidentally much light is shed 
on every phase of American political and social life—as the bank was a 
central, national figure. Its activities touched every phase of American 
development and in fact entered largely into international Telations. 


THAT THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION was a casting off of older forms of 
law and of inherited institutions of social control, is quite generally conceded 
by historians. This point of view, however, is almost wholly lost in Cobb's 
“Rise of Religious Liberty."" The movement toward disestablishment, the 
forces breaking away and breaking down the old régime before the political 
disruption, may be traced through the several colonies. Mr. Cobb prefers to 
look only on the legal forms and outward appearances of our society. He 
thus regards the Revolution as a moving cause instead of a result of causes 
long before operative. For the purposes of historical account, the colonies 
are classified in four main divisions: (1) Church of England establishments ; 
(2) Puritan establishments; (3) changing establishments; (4) free colonies. 
In these four relations the changes in legal status with reference to religious 
disturbances are shown. The book would have been better named “Revo- 
lutionary Changes in the Legal Status of the Church.” The scientific historian 
will probably deny the volume entrance to the community of books to which 
his own children are assigned. . 
® By Ralph C. H. Catterall. Pp. xiv, 538. Price, $3.00. Chicago: University Press. 1903. 


™The Rise of Religious Liberty in America.” By Sanford H. Cobb. Pp. xx, 541. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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i “THe Boer FIGHT FoR FREEDOM FROM THE BEGINNING OF HosTILITIES TO 
THE PEACE OF Pretoria,” by Michael Davitt, is now issued in the form of a 
revised and completed edition. From the time that Mr. Davitt resigned his 
seat in the House of Commons, his pen and tongue have been active in 
one of the present policy of the British government. While an _ 

ls 


announced and bitter partisan cannot be looked to as a basis for historic 

inquiry, the question may also be raised as to whether any literary product, 
coming from the other side, is not to be brought under the same condemna- 
tion. Mr. Davitt has something to say on the events of the war, although 
this too is of a partisan kind. When a scientific history shall be written, his 
- work, together with the writings of Kruger, Reitz and other Boer leaders 
will be found among the secondary sources of information as current litera- 
ture on the subject. All of the writings extant must be read with critical 
judgment. That this work has been condemned by British partisans is 
natural. All we can say is that Mr. Davitt is a man worthy of respect and > 
that he has secured much of his information on the ground, and presented it _ 
in a way that is readable. The book is also interesting from the number of 
eae used to give greater concreteness to the subject discussed. 


THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS of modern Europe are to be successively 
treated in a series of condensed monographs by Etienne Flandin,’ a former 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, to be published by Le Soudier, of Paris. — 
In this series two numbers have thus far appeared, in the first of which © 
English and Belgian governments are described, and in the second the gov- 
ernment of Germany. The author does not attempt to present an entirely — 
novel treatment of the various national systems, but gives rather a short 
summary of the principal features of each government. 


“Eruics, Civit ANp Powiticat,”” by David Allyn Gorton, M. D., is not 
a treatise, but rather a series of discussions on education, labor, trade, indi- 
vidualism, democracy, oligarchy, pauperism and crime from the standpoint 
of ethics. The author contends that mere intellectual education is insufficient 
for the development of moral character, that in a certain sense labor is the _ 
principal means of education. He also argues for the practical adoption of — 
the results of modern investigation and study in the fields above mentioned. — 
The author insists on work for work’s sake and protests against the notion | 
that wages or money equivalent is the chief end of labor. ; 


> 


THE TRADE RELATIONS of Austro-Hungary with the countries of the | 
lower Danube are well discussed in a recent volume by Dr. Karl Grinberg, 


8 Third Edition Revised. Pp. xii, 607. Price , $2.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- — 
Pany. 1902. 

9** Institutions Politiques de l'Europe Contemporaine.”’ Volume I, Angleterre-Bele 
Volume II, Allemagne. Pp. 301; 356. Price, 3.50 fr. per volume. itis z.. 
10Pp. 237. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1902. 
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professor at the University of Vienna.” The first part of the volume deals 
with Roumania, the second part with Servia and the third part with Bulgaria. 
In the fourth part of the book there is a critical discussion of the present 
system of tariffs and trade regulation affecting the commercial exchanges 
between Austro-Hungary and the Balkan states. The closing pages of the 
volume consider the rival interests of Austria and Hungary in this trade. 
The volume contains a good bibliography, and a large amount of well-selected 


information regarding the trade of southeastern Europe. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE famous book of Sir Arthur Helps, “Spanish Con- 
quest of America,’ will be of great value to students of the history and early 
political administration of Spanish America. The editor has conscientiously 
followed the lines laid down by the late author, and has refrained from the 
running fire of adverse judgments and inapposite suggestions by which so 
many editors seek to build a reputation upon the ruins of the book they edit. 
The present edition contains a large number of new notes of materials which 
have become available since the original appearance of the book, while the older 
notes, which in the first edition were generally printed in the original languages 
—Spanish, Latin, French and Italian—have been put into English. The new 
edition, of which the fourth volume has not yet reached us, is in every way 
an admirable book. It is well printed upon good paper, with excellent repro- 
ductions of ancient maps and a large amount of useful explanatory matter 
in convenient form. Another merit of this reprint is that it is issued at a 
price which will enable it to reach a far larger circle of readers than was 
possible for the original edition. 


“Tue Institut COLONIAL INTERNATIONAL” has recently issued the fifth 
volume of its series on land laws in colonies.” Attention has already been 
called in previous numbers of THe ANNALS to the remarkably valuable work 
done by this institute. The publications are divided into five series treating 
respectively of labor, colonial civil service, land laws, protectorates and rail- 
ways in all the principal colonial systems of the world. In each volume the 
texts of the more important statutes are reprinted with commentaries. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE “Iowa Journal of History and Politics” has 
just appeared and contains a series of articles which gives to this new journal 
a position of importance amongst the periodicals in this field. The journal 
is published under the auspices of the State Historical Society of Iowa and 
is edited by Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh, of the University of Iowa. 


1) Die handelspolitischen Beziehungen Oesterreich-Ungarns zu aen Landern an der unterne 
Donau. Pp.317. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot 

12 Edited, with an introduction, maps and notes, by M. Oppenheim. In four volumes. 
Price, $1.50 per vol. London and New York: John Lane. 10900-1002. 

“Le Régime foncier aux Colonies” 3°. Serie-Bibliothéque Coloniale Internationale. 
Pp. 698. Price, 20 fr. Bruxelles: Adolphe Mertens. 1902. 
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The first number contains four articles, one by Laenas Gifford Weld on 
“Joliet and Marquette in lowa,” another by Francis Newton Thorpe on “The 
Political Value of State Constitutional History,” a third by Duren J. H. Ward 
on “Historic-Anthropological Possibilities in Iowa” and a fourth by Johnson 
Brigham on “A General Survey of the Literature of Iowa History.” A 
valuable collection of book reviews, notes and comments is appended to the 
number. The activity of the Historical Society of Iowa has given to the 
scientific world a long series of publications, and in this journal we have 
evidence of the continued energy and activity of the society. 


THe worK OF Sir Henry Jenkyns on “British Rule and Jurisdiction 
Seyond the Seas’ is in reality a treatise on colonial government. As a 
systematic presentation of the present legal relations between the United 
Kingdom and the various classes of territories within which British jurisdic- 
tion is exercised, this work will probably supplant the earlier treatises of 
Lewis and Anson. The author’s intention has evidently been to present the 
legal framework within which the English colonial system has been worked 
out. This plan has the merit of furnishing in compact and concise form the 
principles of British colonial law. The great variety of plan adopted by the 
mother country in establishing relation with her dependencies is a tribute to 
the adaptability and elasticity of British political ideas. But to make these 
various systems intelligible, it is necessary to give attention to the economic 
situatidn of these dependencies and to their commercial relations with the 
mother country. The numerous changes in the form of government of the 
British West Indies are only intelligible when explained by the peculiar 
economic and racial conditions obtaining in the archipelago. The failure 
to treat the economic and racial phases of colonial relations gives to the 
work a formal character which increases its value as a work of reference, but 
does not make it a safe guide in the study of colonial affairs. The author’s 
long experience as assistant parliamentary counsel has given him a mastery 
of detail together with a precision of formulation which gives to the work 
the character of a vade mecum to the student of colonial law. The author’s 
death before the work had been subjected to final revision accounts for the 
incompleteness of certain portions. 


THE CAUSE OF GEOGRAPHY is materially advanced by the house of Stanford 
in the new issue of the “Compendium of Geography and Travel,” which this 
firm has already made famous. The latest contribution is on “The West 
Indies and Central and South America,”” and replaces the single volume 
of the old edition by two larger volumes. ‘The very ample additional space 


4“ British Rule and Jurisdiction Beyond the Seas.” By the late Sir Henry Jenkyns 
K. C. B., with a preface by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I. Pp. xxiv, 300. Price, $5.00. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902. 

18**Central and South America.” By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements 
Markham, K. C. B., F.R.S. 2 vols. Pp. xix, 611; xxiv, 406. Price, $4.50. London} 
Edward Stanford. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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thus secured has been found no more than sufficient to embody the more 
important results of the numerous scientific expeditions made to almost every 
part of Latin America in the last two decades by Whymper, Conway, Fitz- 
gerald, Crevane, Thonar, im Thurn, Rodway, Ehrenreich, von den Steinen, 
Reiss, Church, Stiibel, Ball, Brigham, Hill, Romero, Thompson, Seler, and 
many other distinguished geographers, archzologists, naturalists, or anthro- 
pologists.” These contributions have revolutionized our earlier notions as to 
the geological history of Central and South America, the orographic systems 
of the West Indies and the distribution of plants and animals over the whole 
area. Many problems of racial affinity have been solved, so that a much 
more complete and scientific statement is here given of the geography of a 
continent than was possible a few years ago. 

The treatment is full and authentic; the maps are of large scale, ample 
detail, and fine quality; and the many illustrations, though well chosen, are 
inferior to what we are accustomed to in American publications. It is a 
valuable book, and will commend itself to a wide circle of intelligent readers. 


“Le Monpe Potynésten’™ gives in interesting and readable form the 
experiences of the explorer, Henri Mager, during a considerable time spent 
in Egypt, India and the islands of the Pacific. The author made a circle of 
the globe, largely for the purpose of comparing the different methods of 
colonial administration and studying the ethnology of the Polynesian Islands. 
He controverts the hypothesis that these islands originally were a great 
continent now submerged, shows that they were formed by the action of 
subterranean eruptions, supplemented by a growth of coral reefs, and con- 
cludes that the Polynesian races are related to the Malaysian and the Mal- 
gaches, the three branches of this ethnic current coming originally from 
Asia. The book also contains some interesting observations concerning the 
great statues on the island of Paques. From the colonial point of view, M. 
Mager traces a parallel between the Polynesian sections colonized by the 
English, the Germans and the Americans, on the one hand, and the districts 
thus far colonized by France. The author has no sympathy for the French 
policy which has resulted in the gradual dismemberment of the national 
empire, nor with the methods which have resulted in such lamentable failure 
to exploit the natural advantages of the colonies. The book concludes with a 
short historical summary of the earliest Pacific explorations. 


THE CURRENT OBJECTION of over-specialization of interests cannot be 
leveled at Mr. William Justin Mann, if one may judge from his little volume 
of 300 pages originally presented to the public as popular lectures.” The 
author-lecturer selects 1492, 1620, 1788 and 1850 as world-epoch dates and 


16*- Bibliotheque d’ Histoire et de Géographie Universelles.”" Pp. 245. Price, 2 fr. Paris: 
Schleicher Freres. 1902. 

11 America in its Relation to the Great Epochs of History.” Pp. xvii, 315. Price, $1.00 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 10902. 
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around these he purports to correlate, with a very liberal allowance of time 
on either side, all the great “bounds” in the many-sided progress of the 
modern European and American world. If the reader finds the book uncrit- 
ical and chaotic he should endeavor to comfort himself with the Hegelian con- 
viction—which is the author’s apology for his lectures—that “there is a saving 
unity somewhere” (p. 7). The book ought to prove pleasant reading for 
those who have the popular-lecture habit.” 


BELIEVING THAT AMERICAN shipping is soon to increase rapidly in ton- | 


nage, Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin has written a volume on the history and 


romance of our merchant navy.” “It is the declared purpose of this volume — 


to present both the romance and the history of the American merchant 
marine.” The volume is a careful and thorough piece of work and gives 
evidence of wide reading on the part of the author. The book, however, will 
hardly be satisfactory to the student of American shipping. A full and ade- 
quate history of our merchant marine from 1620 to 1902 cannot be covered 
in a single volume; but it is not probable that Mr. Marvin regards his book 
as a complete history. The plan of mingling romance with history is a dan- 
gerous one, that is almost certain to vitiate the history and to mar the literary 
merits of the romance. The author would have done better to have con- 
fined himself to one or the other phase of his theme. On the question of sub- 
sidies the author’s views are not extreme. He believes that the United States 
ought not to have withdrawn its support to shipping in 1858, but thinks that, 
“No legislation, however liberal or however strenuous, could have caused 
American shipping to spread and increase between 1865 and 1890.” It is not 
surprising that Mr. Marvin’s study leads him to conclude that “economic 
conditions are quietly shaping themselves now” that will cause a large growth 
in the amount of American capital in ocean shipping. The International 
Mercantile Marine Company was being organized as the author was com- 
pleting his book. The success of the German policy of aiding shipping has 
also impressed Mr. Marvin strongly; and he believes that “What the empire 
has done, the republic can do more readily, if it will.” This conclusion would 
seem warranted, provided the American government will go about the matter 
in the same systematic and business-like way that Germany has done; but 
such a course does not seem probable. 7 


CotoneL ALEXANDER K. McC “Recollections of Half a Century’” 
must be judged from what the book pretends to be. The author promises 
us in his initial paragraphs “important contributions to history, made especially 
entertaining and instructive by personal knowledge and incidents.” We are 
to be furnished “new and fresh contributions to the history of our great 


18 Contributed by Dr. George C. Sellery, University of Wisconsin. 

19** American Merchant Marine. Its History and Romance from 1620 to 1902."". By Wine 
throp L. Marvin. Pp. xvi, 444. Price, $2.00. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 

® Pp. viii, 502. Price, $3.00. Salem, Mass.: Salem Press Company., 
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Republic.” What Colonel McClure has done is to give us racy and journal- 
istic accounts of events in the last half century with which he has, in the 
majority of cases, been but remotely concerned, and then in no important 
capacity. His very ability as a journalist vitiates his work as an historian. 
One soon gets the impression that he is relying too much on hearsay. There 
is a moral certainty that he has not gone back of mere popular accounts or 
personal recollection for the purpose of establishing his facts. Where Colonel 
McClure has personally taken an intimate part in an historic event, he has 
something to tell us that might have historic value, but for the fact that such 
contributions are usually mere interesting episodes rather than important 
historical events. 


“L’InDE p’AujouRD’HUI™ is an interesting description of the impressions 
of a French traveler who has completed an extensive tour of India. M. 
Métin has described the social conditions in the largest sense of the word. 
He dwells on the religious sentiment of the Hindoos, the spirit of English 
administration and the development of a sort of opposition party which has 
arisen among the educated classes. Some space is also devoted to the history 
and present conditions of Indian agriculture and other industries. In con- 
trasting English and French methods of colonial administration in India, the 
author declares that British public opinion has very largely lost its sym- 
pathetic point of view towards the natives. The book gives a fair and impar- 
tial, though necessarily somewhat hasty review of Indian conditions. 


RatLways IN TropicaL AFrica”™ is the subject of an interesting economic 
study by Professor Hans Meyer, of the Bibliographical Institute of Leipzig. 
Professor Meyer describes the great railway systems which have with aston- 
ishing rapidity arisen throughout the European colonies in Africa. The three 
great colonial powers, including England, France and Germany, have made 
enormous outlays of capital within recent years to develop an extensive 
system of internal communications and although it is as yet too early to fore- 
cast the financial results of these enterprises, it may be prophesied that con- 
siderable military expenditures will probably be saved to the powers inter- 
ested. The author describes first, the Upper Guinea and Niger Basin, with 
the English, French and German lines there constructed. He then takes 
up the valley of the Congo and the enterprises started by the Congo Free 
State and the French Congo Colony in Southwest Africa. The important 
German line between Swakopmund-Windhoek is discussed, a similar treatment 
being given to railways in Rhodesia, in Nyassa and Tanganyika, in the 
Victoria district and the Middle Nile and Abyssinia, and finally the insular 
systems of Madagascar, Réunion and Mauritius. The monograph contains a 
number of conclusions concerning the cost of construction, methods of opera- 


™ By Albert Métin. Pp. 304. Price 3.so fr. Paris: Armand Colin. 10903. 
32 Eisenbahnen im tropischen Afrika.” Pp.186 and map. Leipzig : Duneker & Hum- 
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sae tion, margins of profit and tariffs of railways, together with the economic — Ae 
we and political conditions determining their location. In a number of — Hee 
the routes have been constructed by the home governments, as the French 
Soudan Railway, the Egyptian Soudan Railway, the Uganda, the Southwest _ 
African and the Usambara. Most of the railways, however, have been built 
by the colonies themselves, although France has adopted a policy of granting _ 
concessions to private companies. - 


In “THEorY AND PRACTICE OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT™ Professor 

- Moran has satisfactorily solved the principal difficulty confronting every 
fa i _author who attempts to give a brief description of the British system; he has ae. 
= _ combined an excellent summary of the more important and generally known a 
features. of English institutions with the less familiar and more 
practices of the government. Modern writers are no longer content to ae, 
discuss the mere formal aspects of a political system. Such treatises tng 
in scores and are capable of indefinite multiplication without adding anything — ; 
to the real knowledge of the subject. What is needed as a text-book for 
colleges is precisely what the author has here given. We want to know how 

the government is run, how the principle of ministerial responsibility works Ct 
in practice, how the individual member of Parliament comports him- 
self during sessions, how the House of Commons conducts its business, ee 
what -the practical working of the House of Lords is. All of these things, 

and many more, are described in Professor Moran’s book, and after a perusal | 

of it the reader feels that he has been introduced to the principal members 

of the government and talked with them about public business. It is unfortu-— 
nate that Professor Moran has not included in his book the recently amended 
rules of ponsntutt for the House of Commons. 


A RECENT CONTRIBUTION To the — and a of commercial and ee 


showing the sofas trade routes and the pe 9 volume of trade, telegraph ie 


and cable lines, endemic diseases, postal union, money standards, minerals, 
food plants, forests, wild and domestic animals, industries of Germany, 
industries of Central Europe, trade by land and water in Europe, the conti- — 
nents in detail, with production areas, and trade routes, and plates of insets 

_ of harbors. The work is accurate and up-to-date, a surprising amount of 
detail is shown; it is a valuable book for a very small price. 


23By Thomas French Moran, Ph. D. Pp. xii, 370. Price, $1.20. New York: Longmans, — 
Green & Company. 10903. 
Handels-Atlas, sur Verkehrs und Wirtschaftseeographie.”” Von A. Scobel. Price,6m.- 
Leipzig: Velhagen und Klasing. 
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WisHart’s “Monks AND Monasteries” has been republished in 
form.” The author’s fitness for his task may be judged from his bibliography, 
where he quotes among the authorities “likely to prove of direct value to 
students” Lord’s “Beacon Lights of History,” Scott's “Monastery,” Kings- 
ley’s ““Hypatia” and Reade’s “Cloister and Hearth.” The book, naturally, is a 
mixture of good, bad and indifferent, according to the “authorities” fol- 
lowed in each section. The author’s style may be illustrated by a quotation 
(p. 203) : “He [the monk] has met the shock of lances on his prancing steed, 
and trudged barefoot from town to town. . . . He has held the plow in 
the furrow, and thwarted the devices of kings.” The book is evidently an 
outcome of the Extension lectures which Mr. Wishart gave under the auspices 


of the University of Chicago.” ia 


REVIEWS. 


The Social Unrest. By Joun GraHAm Brooks. Pp. 394. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1903. 
For many years the author of “The Social Unrest,” Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, has been a close student of the social movements in America and 
F Europe. During these years he has come into contact with large numbers 
of employers and laborers and has secured a mass of first-hand testimony, ‘ot? 
much of which is effectively presented in the present volume. In this, Mr. ie | 
_ Brooks attempts to do for a larger circle what he has so successfully accom- A 
_ plished in his lectures to press home the fact that there is a social problem, - 
and to emphasize the responsibility of the public for the proper solution of 
the difficulties. 
The book is scarcely to be considered a carefully planned thesis, logically 
developed. In fact it is difficult to trace the thread of the argument. It is 


One seems to see as in a vast kaleidoscope the social elements in 
_ motion, forming new and wonderful combinations with bewildering rapidity, 
_ element warring against element for dominant position in the picture. 

ei - The centre of the trouble is found in the relations of labor organizations 
a my? _ to trusts and the tendency to seek economic ends by political means. In this 
_ the capitalists, supposedly opposed to paternalism, have led the way. The 
struggles have quickened the pace of socialism. The danger is in the possi- 
bility of class conflict. “There is no danger in socialism that for a moment 
_ compares with that part of its working propaganda, dear to extremists—the 
lass struggle. To make men believe in the fatalities of this social warfare 

is the deadliest work in which any human being can engage.” That this 

feeling of class is not the result of disordered imagination among laborers _ 
recognized. “This stunting use of the child in industry is but a part of what 


%**A Short History of Monks and Monasteries.” By Alfred Wesley Wishart, sometime 
Price, $1.50 net. Trenton: 


Brandt. 1902. 


% Contributed by D. C. Munro, University of Wisconsin. 
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relentless use of every known agency to keep wages (and therefore the 
standard of life) as low as possible,” an unconscious purpose largely, the 
author believes. This policy must yield—Mr. Brooks gladly says wise 
employers are yielding—to a more just and sympathetic attitude. 


Political liberalism has failed in Europe and capitalism is being put to , 
the test here. To forecast the future, the development of political socialism 
in Germany and Belgium is traced in the chapter on Socialism at. Work. This 
is a most interesting account of the positive achievements, particularly in 
Belgium, and the sobering effects are evident. In Belgium the development of | 
co-operation among socialists is “bringing confusion into the ranks of the 
small traders.” “Steadied by these heavy yet delicate responsibilities, the | 
socialist politics has been so chastened by its fifteen years’ experience that 
one of the strongest men of the party told me: ‘We have learned that to run 
the affairs of a town or of a government is immensely more difficult than 
any of us supposed. If we had the chance to assume government responsi- 
bility we should refuse it, because we are not ready for it.’”" In Germany 
the party is becoming more sober and practical in spite of the Mittelstands- 
politik of the government. “The contrast between the sobriety of the Belgian _ 
socialism that has had fifteen years’ business experience and the socialism in — 
the neighboring French towns is full of lessons.” ; 


This European development gives us the key to the policy we should 
pursue. Socialism has so progressed that it is now possible for “society to 
co-operate with it safely.” This co-operation involves an education. “From 


an educational point of view, what is the most unanswerable charge that can 
be brought against our current industrial system? It is that, as a large part | 
of this system now works, it creates suspicion, aversion, or stolid indifference 
which may be worse.” “There can be no ‘remedy’ deserving the name that 
does not recognize the necessity of so modifying the relations of employer 
and employed, that the daily work shall instruct both parties in those things 
that bind together, rather than antagonize.” 


The danger now is that business corporations will seek by all means to — 
defeat the real aims of organized labor and “thus drive the workmen into a _ 
turbulent political socialism bent upon using every weapon of taxation against | 
the well-to-do.” A coal operator is quoted as saying, “It is my deliberate 
opinion that we must continue to fight the unions with all the strength we 
possess, it will be safer than any hopeless attempt to educate them into com- 
mon sense.” Mr. Brooks argues conclusively against this attitude. On the 
statement of another operator that, “It gives me the chills sometimes to hear 
my men talk as if they, too, were actually in the business,” 
ments: “The process may add fever to the chills, but it is the way through 
which the unwilling parties have to pass.” Much space is devoted to the 
anthracite coal strike and Mr. Brooks would probably agree that the coal 
commission has done more to commit the American people to many of the = 
tenets of the socialists than any other event in our history. 


That much criticism may be passed upon eS labor is ) erie. 
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Mr. eo makes six charges. “The sin and the weakness of the trade- 
unions have been: (1) in its attitude toward the non-union man; (2) in its 
sullen aversion to new inventions; (3) in its too willing assent to check the 
output of work; (4) in its tendency to discourage the best endeavor among 
the better and stronger workers; (5) in its too free use of the sympathetic 
strike; (6) in a far too reckless use of the boycott.” The author says the 
tendency is towards more conservative methods. 

What is needed is an open-minded co-operation under orderly methods. 
We have a chance to be wiser in our dealings with the coming socialism 
than we have been with trades-unions. The final question is: “Are we as a 
people willing to put in practice those methods which increase this educational 
co-operation?” “There are splendid hopes for a well-ordered industrial 
society, if we are brave enough and generous enough to recognize these 
possibilities of agreement and to use them educationally.” Society, the 
public at large, employer, laborer, have nothing to fear from “socialist 
criticism, when it also has learned to take the social point of view, we stand 
not in sharply divided and hostile camps, but on a common ground where 
men of good will can work together.” 

The extreme individualist will take little pleasure in reading this book, 
but all who are interested in social well-being will get enlightening glimpses 
of the complexity as well as of the hopefulness of the problems discussed. 

Cart KELSEY. 

Philadelphia. 


The True History of the American Revolution. By Stmney Georce FIsHEr. 

Pp. 437, with twenty-four illustrations and maps. Price, $2.00. Phila- 

delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1902. 

The title of Sidney George Fisher’s latest work, “The True History of 
the American Revolution,” at once challenges the reader’s attention and 
naturally gives rise to the query, in what respect is this account more true 
than those which have preceded it. The author tells us in his preface that 
other historians have omitted “from their narrative a great deal which” 
to him “seems essential to a true picture.” He arraigns them for concealing 
the truth in several particulars, and for glossing over everything that would 
tend to discredit the patriot party and its cause. While these charges are to 
a considerable extent true of the earlier historians of the Revolution, they 
are certainly too sweeping in their condemnation of the later writers. Mr. 
Fisher apparently has overlooked the special studies of various phases of the 
revolutionary period which have appeared within recent years, and he has not 
given recognition to the contributions made by the more general works of 
both English and American scholars during the same time. It may be said 
that, from the writer’s own point of view, certain of these monographs treat 
more adequately and successfully than Mr. Fisher some of the very subjects 
that he charges have been omitted or falsified. Moreover, some of the 
general histories above referred to, give, we believe, a more trustworthy and 
certainly a better balanced account of the contest than the work under con- 
sideration. 
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Although the author has not been altogether just to his predecessors, the 
reader will recognize that he has made an honest effort to present a “true 
picture” of the times based upon the information gained from contemporary 
documents of all parties, and thus attain his ideal, “a candid and free dis- 
closure of all that the records contain.” That he has not realized his ideal, 
is due in large part to his effort either to reveal suppressed facts or to correct 
traditional errors. By so doing he has failed to pay due regard to perspective 
and proportion. Nearly two-thirds of the volume is given over to the period 
down to the Declaration of Independence. The other third suffices to narrate 
the story of the remaining six years of the war. 

The most distinctive feature of the work, occupying more than one-fourth 
of the volume, is the discussion of General Howe’s conduct of the war. The 
author's justification for this extended treatment lies in the importance he 
attaches to the charges made against Howe, namely, that his failure to sup- 
press the rebellion was due to his desire to carry out the program of the 
English Whig party. This evidence, which others are charged as having 
unwarrantedly suppressed, Mr. Fisher believes to be the key to the proper 
understanding of the contest. This discussion, together with the presentation 
of the position, number and persecution of the loyalists during the first years 
of the controversy, are the most interesting and valuable portions of the 
work. The text is supplemented by numerous foot-notes to some of the 
sources used, and is illustrated with twenty-four excellent maps and reproduc- 
tions of contemporary engravings, prints and paintings. 

Herman V. AMES. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Crime and Social Progress. By ArtHur CLeveLAND HA tt, Ph. D., Columbia 

University. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Pp. xvii, 

27. New York: Macmillan Company, 1902. 

A great mass of historical and sociological data has been brought 
together by Dr. Hall, in proof of one central proposition—that an in- 
creasing amount of crime, among progressive peoples, is at once an evidence 
and a cause of advancing civilization. The meaning of this somewhat 
startling statement of the author is made clear by his definitions and limita- 
tions. His preliminary distinctions once grasped, the evidence brought for- 
ward from numerous fields—social organization among the higher animals, 
the study of primitive peoples, of contemporary savage tribes, and of modern 
_ civilized nations—leads the mind by inevitable steps to Dr. Hall’s conclusion. 

Among the most important of these distinctions is that between crime 
and tort, and that between crime and sin. The origin of crime, it is clearly 
shown, is not in disobedience to either earthly or spiritual authority, since 
criminal acts are recognized and punished in low communities wholly without 
political headship or a conception of God, and even, it seems probable, 
among certain of the higher animals. Crime is, in short, “any act or omission 
to act punished by society as a wrong against itself.” The meaning of the 
author’s central proposition thus becomes evident: that as a social group 
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advances in civilization, that is, as it becomes more highly organized as a 
heterogeneous whole, made up of interdependent parts, it constantly recog- 
nizes and punishes as injurious to itself acts which at an earlier stage were 
deemed harmless or left to private vengeance; that by such punishment the 
social standard of right action is constantly raised for the benefit of society 
as a whole, at the expense of her laggard members. 


That the punishment of the criminal offender is among savages a 
spontaneous act of the community as a whole, an act of vengeance, almost 
reflex in character, resulting from the unanalyzed social experience that his 
act is inimical to the social welfare, is established by a host of examples 
dealing with the customs of native tribes of North and South America, Asia 
and Africa. Similar evidence proves that the three great crimes first devel- 
oped by these savage peoples are treason, incest and evil witchcraft, the 
three acts which most threaten the disruption or deterioration of the primi- 
tive community, whose existence depends upon its firm union and the vigor 
and warlike character of its men. Of these three great primitive crimes, 
Dr. Hall concludes from his evidence that treason was the one first developed, 
and the test which he applies—that “the antiquity of a crime among low 
savages must be measured by the intensity of the detestation it awakens in 
the community, by the rareness of its occurrence and by the sureness and 
severity of the penalty inflicted”’—is perhaps even more interesting than the 
conclusion reached. 

After a brief survey of the criminal and judicial practices of the early 
Aryan races of Europe, Dr. Hall passes to what forms the central and most 
impressive body of his evidence—the historical study of the development 
of crime in England from Anglo-Saxon to modern times. Six chapters out 
of a total of fifteen are devoted to this subject. The early Teutonic codes 
of the fifth and sixth centuries are discussed, and the gradual substitution 
of composition, first permitted, finally compulsory, for personal vengeance, is 
followed. The first beginnings of true criminal law, as distinguished from 
these Anglo-Saxon laws of tort, are brought to light, and the gradual trans- 
formation of torts into crimes traced out—an advance slow at first and under 
weak Anglo-Saxon kings constantly subject to setbacks, rapid and com- 
paratively steady under the Normans and Plantagenets, arrested during the 
feudal conflicts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, again vigorous under 
the Tudors, proceeding by devious and extraordinary paths through the days 
of Cavalier and Puritan, steady and energetic, in modern times. Especially 
forcible are the illustrations of the author’s theory furnished by various 
periods of reaction and lawlessness, notably the reign of Stephen and the 
period of the Wars of the Roses; since it is during precisely these times, when 
evil deeds are most common and when society seems too demoralized to 
punish them, that crime, the act socially punished, is most infrequent. Of 
very great interest, too, is the record of the emergence of one after another 
of the crimes which seem to us of the present century most fundamental; the 
extraordinary distinctions made, for instance, between different forms of 
theft, secret theft being punished generations before highway robbery was 
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made a crime; and the amazing slowness with which all attacks upon the — 
person, even murder itself, were recognized as dangerous to society. 

In the chapter on modern England and in those which follow, Dr. Hall ae 
has the advantage of being able to bring forward definite statistics in support _ 
of his theory. Thus by elaborate comparison of the records of criminal pro- 
in different countries he shows that in the most European 


present century, even more than the swiftly increasing 
population. In Spain alone, it seems, with her melancholy: history of mis-— 
government, industrial backwardness and lessening prestige among the nations, | 
is there any sign of diminution in the mass of crime. : a 
All these facts, of course, fit perfectly into the author’s scheme. Modern ra 
industrialism gives opportunities for forms of crime hardly known in earlier 
centuries, crimes such as fraud, forgery and fraudulent bankruptcy, and 
necessitates an increasing mass of criminal law. A growing sense of social 
responsibility and interdependence causes the public to regard more and more 
acts and omissions to act, once apparently harmless, as dangerous to itself, 
whence springs a mass of legislation on sanitation, compulsory education, etc. 
And greater stability of government with greater certainty in the adminis- 
tration of justice, brings an increasing proportion of evildoers of all varieties 
into the criminal class. 
It is thus made clear that crime has increased in the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Hall’s view of the situation is, however, far from pessimistic. For not 
onty is the increase of crime due largely to the enforcement of laws against 
acts formerly permitted, but a diminution in the number of the more heinous 
offenders against the older criminal laws shows that social pressure has not 
- proved powerless against crime. We may thus reasonably hope that the 
social pressure now being brought to bear upon the crimes of fraud most 
characteristic of the age will in time as greatly diminish the number of 
criminals of this class as the pressure exerted in the past has diminished 
the number of perpetrators of crimes of violence. 
Only a few of the striking ideas with which Dr. Hall’s pages teem are 
here suggested. Patient and exhaustive research, sound scholarly judgment 
and an honesty of purpose have united to produce a book of substantial value 
to criminologists and to all whose interest in social questions leads them to 
look below the surface of the daily newspaper. 
Mary B. Saytes. 


New York City. . 


= 
History of the Expedition of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806. Edited by 
James K. Hosmer, LL. D. Reprinted from the edition of 1814. 2 Vols. 
Pp. xxxix, 500; x, 586. Price, $5.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg Company. 
1902. 
The expedition of Lewis and Clark is a new and valuable addition 
_ to historical reprints—a reproduction of the Biddle Text of 1814 complete. 
Dr. Hosmer, the editor, has also made a contribution in the form of an intro- 
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duction. For setting and perspective he has given a brief account of the 
French discoveries and early settlements, of the founding of New Orleans by 
Bienville, of the influence of John Law’s Mississippi Scheme on the develop- 
ment of the lower Mississippi valley, of the conflicts between France and 
England which resulted in the latter obtaining most of the benefits of French 
enterprise in the North, of the cessions and recessions of Louisiana territory 
during periods of European conflict, and finally, of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the purchase of Louisiana from France by the United States 
during the reign of Napoleon. In this part of his introduction Dr. Hosmer 
has made a brief of the conclusions of his “History of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” published about a year ago by Appleton & Company. As in the 
larger work referred to, however, the editor seems not to be above question 
as to his conclusions with reference to the motives and forces at work at 
the time of the purchase. That violence may not be done to his language 
and thought, the following is quoted: “Washington was the father of our 
country, Lincoln was the preserver of the union of our country, Napoleon 
doubled the era of our country. The conjunction of the name of the Corsican 
with those of Washington and Lincoln seems grotesque, but indeed he was the 
instrument employed by fate or Providence to enlarge our bounds to their 
present amplitude.” This is followed by a brief account of the negotiations 
and circumstances attending the purchase in which it appears that even Jeffer- 
son himself had no thought of departing from his old strict-construction 
policy, but that a sort of blind fate driving Napoleon, forced this country 
to accept a situation which has proved immensely profitable. Such a picture 
leaves entirely out of the background the strong forces at work in America, 
which ultimately must have forced the same result. It was not Napoleon who 
brought about the cession of this important territory, but Napoleon’s recogni- 
tion of his inability to hold Louisiana on the one hand and carry out his plan of 
European conquest on the other. He fails to recognize also our position of advan- 
tage which would ultimately force Spain and England to yield, should these 
powers obtain temporary possession. The inability on the part of Spain was sub- 
sequently discovered in her relations to Mexico and South America. England's 
inability had already been demonstrated in the war of the Revolution. Napo- 
leon had contemplated making France a great colonizing power, but to do 
this he pursued the wrong policy. He could not be constantly at war 
at home and at the same time become a colonizer. His continental policy 
was diametrically opposed to his colonial ambition, but his ambition for 
continental control being the greater one, the colonies were first abandoned 
in time of need for conservation of energy. It was not blind fate, therefore, 
but bad judgment, bad politics and mismanagement of affairs of state on the 
part of Napoleon, together with our position of natural advantage with 
reference to Louisiana, that gave to us the West. Years prior to the transfer, 
the population of the interior demanding means of transportation and outside 
communication, were gathering strength for the enforcement of their demands 
and had actually succeeded in overthrowing the political party representing 
opposition to interior development and expansion. Jefferson had been elected 
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by them and he en not do other than heed the demands a hic guste We 

already had at work in the United States those forces of national antagonism 

which finally resulted in the War of 1812. The purchase of Louisiana was 

only one chapter in the history of the causes leading up to that war and to the 
final establishment of what was known later as “the American Policy.” The 7 
<s remaining portion of Dr. Hosmer’s introduction is given to a description of _ 
' the route and to a statement of the results of the expedition appointed by 

Jefferson to find out just what the United States had obtained through the 

purchase of Louisiana. 

FrepericK A. CLEVELAND. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


A History of American Political Theories. By C. Epwarp Merriam, Ph, D. — 

Pp. 363. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This is a scholarly treatment of a somewhat neglected phase of American 
politics. The work begins with a careful inquiry into the prevailing political 
ideas of the colonists with particular reference to the political aspects of 

:  puritanism and the relation between church and state. The principal political 


§ tendency of the time was the steady growth of the democratic spirit. In a 
chapter on the political theory of the revolutionary era the author dis- 
cusses the fundamental principles of the Revolution and the political phi- 
losophy of the period, which was chiefly that of the Naturrecht school. It 
inchided the idea of an original state of nature in which all men are born 
politically free and equal, the contract theory of the origin of government, 


the sovereignty of the people and the right of revolution. The reactionary 
tendency against the extreme views of democracy and of the rights of 
man which followed the revolutionary period is intelligently described. In_ 
this connection the theory of the Federalist at those points where it showed | 

_ more or less deviation from the lines of the revolutionary argument is care- — 
fully analyzed. 
One of the most valuable and interesting discussions of Dr. Merriam’s — 
work is his study of Jefferson’s political doctrines. His conclusion is that 
Jefferson was affected by French influence far less than is generally sup- 

_ posed. His estimate of Jefferson as a political thinker is not high. He says 
the Sage of Monticello did not inquire deeply into the nature of the state, 
its forms of organization or any of the numerous problems arising out of the — 
complex relations of political association and if measured by the canons of 
the schools he falls far short of the stature of a great political philosopher. 
This opinion is undoubtedly the correct one. Jefferson’s writing was unsys- 
tematic and lacked the philosophic insight and clearness with which Calhoun 
analyzed the principles of government, although it is notable for rhetorical 
statements and oratorical flings. : 
The Jacksonian democracy, the slavery controversy and the nature of 

the Union are the subjects of special chapters and each is discussed with 
reference to the political doctrines and principles involved. There is a 
_ masterly analysis of the theories of Calhoun, “the great political philosopher 
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of the South,” and of Daniel Webster, the chief opponent of the Calhoun 
theories. In a chapter entitled “Recent Tendencies,” the author analyzes the 
views of the new school of political scientists, chief among whom are Lieber, 
Woolsey and Burgess. In the doctrines of the new school we find many of 
the earlier theories abandoned or repudiated. Such are the old views con- 
cerning the origin and function of the state, the doctrines of natural law 
and natural rights, the nature and source of . »erty, the nature of sovereignty, 
the distinction between state and government, etc. In a final chapter the 
author sums up the sources of American political theory and the influence 
which the American doctrines have exerted upon other states. The reviewer 
ventures to suggest that Dr. Merriam’s excellent work might have been 
more completely rounded out by a study of the political doctrines of the 
reconstructionists after the Civil War, which included the social and civil 
equality of man, equal participation of all men in government, political penance 
and forgiveness, condemnation of rebellion and other distinctive principles 
of political philosophy which came to be quite generally embodied in the con- 
stitutions and laws of the reconstruction era. 


James WI Forp GARNER. 
Columbia University. 


Georgia and State Rights. A Study of the Political History of Georgia from 
the Revolution to the Civil War, with Particular Regard to Federal Rela- 
tions. By Uxricn Bonnett Pumps. Pp. 224. Washington: Govern- 
_ ment Printing Office, 1902. 
_ In this monograph of some 225 pages, Dr. Phillips has traced the develop- 
ment of political thought in Georgia from the Revolution to the Civil War. 
It has been no easy task to trace the tortuous windings of the average Georgian 
political intellect through the mazes of early national loyalty, personal party 
politics, state and federal controversy, and the growing sectional feeling in 
behalf of the South’s peculiar institution; but the author has creditably per- - 
formed this task within reasonable limits and has presented a well-defined 
picture of a most interesting period in American political history. 

Dr. Phillips lays down two fundamental principles that are of the 
utmost importance to a proper understanding of political conditions in 
Georgia. From the first to the last, during the period considered, that State 
was consistently in favor of a strict interpretation of the Federal constitution ; 
and, secondly, while often divided, from personal or economic motives, into 
bitter partisan factions, its population has always stood as a unit against 
outside aggression, from any source whatever. Although Georgia’s revolu- 
tionary experience and her fear of hostile Indian and Spanish neighbors led 
her to favor a strong central government, yet her consistent adherence to 
these two principles caused her ever to regard that government as one of 
merely delegated powers, exercised within a definitely limited sphere, and 
to resist strenuously any attempt to extend its powers beyond that sphere. 
Thus her executive and legislature quickly seized the opportunity to declare 
themselves in the celebrated case of Chisholm v. Georgia; and in the later 
controversies over the Creek and Cherokee lands, officials and people unit- 
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edly me what they considered as unfounded encroachments of the 
Federal executive and judiciary. In the very fair picture which Dr. Phillips — 


little stress is laid upon the influence of the lottery which distributed these 

_ lands among the citizens, and rallied them to a support of the state. 

_ Aside from the above controversies in the decade from 1820 to 1830, the 
period from the opening of the century to 1840 was one of local political _ 
struggles, in which personality counted for more than principles. It is in the ey 

tracing of these factional contests and in showing how the various personal 

_ issues were merged into the broader lines of national politics that the author 

has done his best work. In this movement he also shows the influence of 


Dr. Phillips presents many interesting personal sketches of Georgia’s 
important public men, and his characterizations of the secession leaders are > 
especially good. His list of maps is very complete and are an excellent help 
in the appreciation of political and economic conditions. The work is carefully 
indexed and is accompanied with a critical bibliography of some ten pages. 
On pages 65 and 118 obvious mistakes in dates occur, but these are minor 
discrepancies and are readily noted. tr 


_ The Cambridge Modern History. Volume I, The Renaissance. Edited i ; 
ou A. W. Warp, Litt. D.; G. W. Proruero, Litt. D., and Stantey LeaTHEs, 
- M. A. Pp. xxi, 807. Price, $3.75. New York: The Macmillan Company, — 
1902. 
To the late Lord Acton is due the conception and plan of this work, 
< which is designed to be the most comprehensive history of modern times in ae 
English. The work is to be in twelve volumes, covering the general history ae Ps 
of Europe and her colonies since the fifteenth century. Each volume is to have 
_ some historical fact of signal importance as the central idea, and around this = +, 
= the individual facts and tendencies of the period are grouped. Thus Volume I © mr te 
has for its subject “The Renaissance”; Volume VI, which is announced to _ 
appear shortly, is devoted to the United ‘States of America. The Reformation, 
the French Revolution, and Napoleon, are examples of the subjects of other 
volumes. This makes possible much greater unity within the limits of the 
individual volumes than is usually the case in the general narrative histories 
where attention is paid rather to the logical sequence of facts and events than 
to the unity of the subject-matter. 
From the usual standpoint, however, this unity is seriously endangered — 
by the fact that the working out of the various movements of the’ Resi 
sance is entrusted to seventeen specialists, several of them strangers to each 
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other, with divergent interests and opinions, and approaching the work from 
entirely different points of view. In justification of this way of writing a 
general history, the editors claim that it is the only scientific method of pre- 
sentation. The enormous masses of new material constantly becoming acces- 
sible have made specialization a necessity for the study of history. “An 
ordered system of monographs, conceived on a connected system,” therefore, 
is the only practicable scheme for a history of modern times, says the late 
Bishop Creighton in his brief introduction to the volume. The artificial unity 
of chronological treatment or even the domination of one intelligence—often 
dangerous—is replaced by a natural coherence of each subject or period; the 
subject-matter and the sequence of topics within the period supply the unify- 
ing principle. 

This peculiarity in the treatment gives to the work a character entirely 
distinct from the general histories in the foreign languages with which the 
student would naturally compare it. The excellent Histoire Générale, pub- 
lished under the direction of Ernest Lavisse and Alfred Rambaud, or the well- 
known “Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen,” edited by William 
Oncken, assign much larger periods to an individual writer and follow in 
the main the chronological method. Thus the subject of the present volume, 
“The Renaissance,” is treated in the Oncken series by two writers only, while 
here it is divided among seventeen. It is only natural, therefore, that the Cam- 
bridge volume should fall short of these as a ready reference wrok for the 
student, though its brilliant essays undoubtedly often represent a higher 
grade of historical writing. Like the /istoire Générale it has no maps 
charts, tables or photographs, conspicuous features of the German set. 
Indeed, none of the usual helps to make the work convenient and easily used 
are introduced. There is no chronological table of events despite the fact 
that the treatment deviates constantly from the chronological sequence, and 
there are no dates or topical headings in the margin. Even the names of the 
authors of the different essays are to be found only by reference to the table 
of contents, not at the beginning of the article as one would expect. Quota- 
tions are not infrequent, but since the plan precludes footnotes, no exact 
reference to the sources from which they are drawn is found. There is at 
the end for each monograph a long and detailed list of titles of sources and 
of secondary writers. The value of these bibliographies would be greatly 
enhanced by an occasional critical estimate or suggestion as to content. These 
omissions are the most remarkable because the general character of the work 
as well as the heaping of fact upon fact, date upon date, which often char- 
acterizes the style of the volume, plainly mark it as a book of reference 
rather than a work to be read consecutively. 

Space will not permit a discussion in detail of the contents of the present 
volume. The subject, “The Renaissance,” explains itself. Besides being a 
history of that important movement the book also serves the series as a sort 
of introductory volume. Many of the chapters, therefore, contain a great 
deal that is antecedent to the period. There are nineteen monographs in all; 
five deal with subjects of the Italian Renaissance, while the Classical Renais- 
sance is treated by Sir Richard C. Jebb. The Age of Discovery and the 
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New World are done by Mr. E. J. Payne; the Ottoman Conquest i is by Pro- 
“fessor J. B. Bury; the Economic Changes by Professor William E. Cunning- 
ham, and Catholic Europe by Rev. William Barry, whose Roman Catholic 
_ point of view stands in striking contrast to the chapter on The Eve of the 
Reformation by Henry C. Lea, a strong and clear presentation of the condi- 
tions leading to the Protestant Revolution, which is to be the subject of the — 
second volume of the series, 
These are the more salient chapters which may serve as illustrations. : 
- The high standard of scholarship of the individual parts is assured by the — 
names of the contributors; the list represents an unusually strong group of — 
specialists. This very fact, however, doubtless emphasizes the changes of on ; 
style and manner of presentation, the divergence in the point of view often vi 
resulting in quite a different interpretation of the same facts. There is like- | e 
wise a conspicuous unevenness or lack of proportion. The same facts and 
= are often treated repeatedly, while others of equal importance receive 
but a passing mention or escape notice altogether. Much of the material in 
the chapter by Mr. Leathes on Italy and her Invaders is found again in the 
essay on Rome and the Temporal Power by Dr. Garnett. The life and policy| 
= of Alexander VI are treated three times, while Julius II receives even more 
= — Yet Huss is not mentioned. Many of the familiar names of 
7 humanism are excluded to make room for others more obscure, while the 
extraordinary detail as to the names and titles of books comes very near 
marring even the excellent style and work of Professor Jebb. More seri-— 
ous still is the meagre attention given to art and architecture. No volume 
on the Renaissance can be adequate if it ignores, whether intentionally or by 
accident, the significance of these two phases of human activity. Nowhere, 
not even in the literature of the period, is the great awakening of the human 
mind, and its return to the ancient civilization, more conspicuously seen than 
in art and architecture, yet these subjects are entirely pushed aside to make 
2 for accounts of political policies, intrigues and often wearisome details 
0 f wars among petty Italian states. These are characteristic of the age, it is 
true, but they illustrate rather its negative side; they do not show the deep B,. 
and widespread revival of thought, the intense intellectual and productive 
activity which one usually associates with the Renaissance. 
: But, notwithstanding the exception that may be taken to some of its 
- individual features, the present volume is a very welcome addition to historical 
literature. The work planned by the great scholar, and ably carried on by the 
editors is much needed by the English reader, and the high standard of 
scholarship maintained in the first volume is a satisfactory earnest of the ex- — 
cellence of those which are soon to follow. W. E. LiInceLBaca. 


University of Pennsylvania. >t 


A History of the American People. By Woovrow Wuson, Ph. D., Litt. D., | 
LL. D. In five volumes. Price, $17.50. New York and London: Harper | 
& Brothers, 1902. 
President Wilson has chosen a title for his work very similar to that of © 
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Professor McMaster’s “History of the People of the United States.” In these a 
two works we have represented the two schools of historic writers. Their meth- 
ods of treating their subject stand at the remotest corners of the field of history. 
Taking the two works as typical of the two schools, the first striking difference 
is in the scope of the two undertakings, one covering the four hundred years 
from Columbus to the late war with Spain, the other dealing, as far as com- 
pleted, with the forty years from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
Jacksonian era. The difference in spirit and method is even greater than the 
difference in scope. Mr. Wilson deals with abstractions and broad generali- 
zations which seek to give us the whole essence of an historical period without 
our going to the wearisome trouble of viewing the facts from which these 
abstractions are presumably made. Mr. McMaster gives us those details, and 
so arranges and groups them, that the reading compels the mind to accept 
the opinion that the author holds but does not express. What we carry away 
from Mr. Wilson’s book is the pleasing phrase in which he has given us his 
judgment. Mr. McMaster allows the reader to see the facts and arrive at an 
opinion by the logical process of deduction. 


The comparison of the schools as represented in these two authors might 
be carried on indefinitely, for never were two authors more antithetical in the 
execution, as well as in the whole conception, of their work; but perhaps it will 
be more profitable to compare Mr. Wilson’s work with its title. It promises 
a history of the people, and yet it is but a history of the politics of the people. 
We look in vain for anything but names on the subjects of religion, art, 
literature and science. Legal, economic and institutional questions of the 
greatest interest are ignored or slighted. Social forces that are of the great- 
est moment in the history of a people are not noted. The author's interests 
are with men and their political activities, and in the portrayal of these he 
proves himself an artist. 


In the summary treatment of the several historical periods, the specialist 
recognizes that the facts often lie behind opinions and comments, but the 
untrained reader is not permitted to see them. This method of writing is 
Mr. Wilson’s ideal of historical production. The reader has only to accept 
the results, while the historian does the work, which is satisfactory enough 
if one is simply interested in conclusions and generalizations and could be 
sure that the data of the field had been well considered. The very size of the 
undertaking, however, assures us, in this case, that the data have not been 
well considered. The original matter that must have been consulted in order 
to warrant such generalizations is too vast. 


Still, there was another method of work which was left open to the author, 
if he wished to be the great synthetic and philosophical historian of the 
American people. He might have availed himself of the numerous mono- 
graphs written by men who have gone to the original sources, but although 
we have evidence in some cases of familiarity with the more prominent 
workers in special fields, we do not feel that Mr. Wilson has given us more 
than a small measure of the results of analytical scholarship in American 
history. Too often the first-hand information has filtered through several 
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secondary histories before it reaches Mr. Wilson’s work, and has had its 
meaning reversed in the process of filtration. 

The work is an able summary of American political history. As evidence — 
that Mr. Wilson is abreast of the historical scholarship of the day bearing on 
political aspects, it is to be noted that he has embraced the lately advanced 
opinion of Professor Osgood, of Columbia, that the colonial history must be 
studied from the European side, and that the colonies were only a phase of _ 
the European history of the age. Especially in the treatment of the naviga- 
tion acts has he seized upon the recent theories of Professor Osgood, and 
shown the harmlessness of the restrictions in actual practice. He accepts 
the conclusions of Egerton and Mellen Chamberlain that there was no inten- 


existing facts. “They did not know whereof Mr. Burke spoke when he told 
them that the colonial assemblies had been suffered to grow into a virtual 
_ independence of Parliament, and had become in fact, whatever lawyers might 
say, co-ordinated with it in every matter which concerned the internal 
_ administration of the colonies; and that now it was too late to ask or expect 
the colonists to accept any other view of the law than that which accorded 
with long established fact.” Of King George, Wilson says, “The nature of the 
man was not sinister, Neither he nor his ministers had any purpose of 
_ making ‘slaves’ of the colonists. Their measures for the regulation of the _ 
colonial trade were incontestably conceived upon a model long ago made 
_ faniiliar in practice, and followed precedents long ago accepted in the colo- 
nies. Their financial measures were moderate and sensible enough in them- 
selves, and were conceived in the ordinary temper of law-making. What 
they did not understand or allow for was American opinion. What the 
Americans, on their part, did not understand or allow for was the spirit in 
which Parliament had in fact acted. They did not dream with how little 
comment or reckoning upon consequences, or how absolutely without any 
conscious theory as to power or authority, such statutes as those which had 
angered them had been passed; how members of the Commons stared at 
Mr. Burke’s passionate protests and high-pitched arguments of constitutional 
privilege; how unaffectedly astonished they were at the rebellious outbreak 
which followed in the colonies.” Thus the author has softened somewhat 
the harsher judgments of the more scientific, though less artistic and sym- 
pathetic, special students who have, of late, tended to swing too far in the 
opposite direction from the old, excessively patriotic writers like Bancroft. 
The bearing of Mr. Wilson as an historian is admirable. He is suave 
and not easily drawn into passionate denunciation or invective, and yet he 
does not lack in boldness of judgment. In the treatment of the history after 
the adoption of the Constitution there is an admirable balance between 
extreme Northern and Southern views, a position such as few men beside 
Wilson could have taken. There is a democratic bias, if any, but an imper- 
turbable fairness in spite of natural sympathies. 
Mr. Wilson has declared, as his theory of writing history, that the 
historian must select from among the mass of events that which is char- 
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acteristic, and then he must throw all the light upon that event that his sources 
will permit. Such a canon of selection is of value only to the artist, and the 
thing selected will be determined by the tastes of the historian rather than 
by his reason. In the history before us the events that are emphasized are 
often only the personal interests of Mr. Wilson, and not the historically 
most important or characteristic matters. He often subordinates because 
the general reader will not be attracted by the theme, and expands because 
there is limited human interest, though perhaps great economic and institu- 
tional importance. Mr. Wilson’s method of study gives an uneven effect. 
His intention is to study closely what he decides is important, but, in this 
way, he often fails to realize what is important. 

Occasionally there is such a treatment of a period as suggests incomplete 
mastery of the subject. There is no adequate approach to the War of 1812, 
and when the reader is plunged into that war he feels aggrieved that the 
transition had not been plainly enough indicated to have avoided the shock. The 
author seems to have greater interest in immediate than in ultimate causes. 
But even this hypothesis will not explain some of the faults of proportion. 
Why should the Mexican War and the Ku-Klux Klan each be allotted three 
pages? Does the Revolution get twice as much space as the Civil War 
because Mr. Wilson knows more about the former? Why is the Missouri 
Compromise notably slighted, while Bryan’s free silver campaign is spun out 
to an inordinate length? The Trent affair and the Gettysburg campaign both 
dwindle as compared with Sitting Bull. 

The literary execution of the work is of a high character, but hardly equal 
to that of the masterpiece of biography, Mr. Wilson’s “Life of George Wash- 
ington.” It is, however, bold, dignified and archaic, never losing its historical 
tone in unhistorical passion. The use of archaic words and phrases is especially 
effective in lending a fitting atmosphere to the treatment of colonial matters. 
Nene but a true man of letters could have given the work its fine literary 
flavor and form. 

The make-up of the book renders it far more imposing than it really is. 
It may be stated, the five volumes could easily be reduced to two, but the 
heavy paper, the deep margins, a wilderness of injudiciously chosen pictures, 
for which Mr. Wilson is not responsible, and a sumptuous binding, produce 
a volume so ponderous as to be unwieldy. There is an unfortunate predom- 
inance of fancy pictures sather than representations of real historical objects. 


Washengton, D. C. 
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I. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


New York City ."—/inances. In 1813 the authorities of the city, following 
the example of the financiers in this and other countries, created a sinking 
fund to secure the payment of certain definite obligations. It is evident that 
they either failed to appreciate the future greatness of the city or their imme- 
diate need was so urgent that they failed to give it due consideration. Instead 
of setting aside such portion of the given revenues as would be necessary 
to meet the debt at its maturity, they gave in toto the revenues derived from 
certain sources which, at that time, constituted about one-half of the city’s 
income, aside from that derived from taxation; and in 1855 the revenue of 
certain other sources was disposed of in like manner to meet new needs. 
The law of 1878 made the error permanent by stipulating that this assign- 
ment should be a contract between the city and its bondholders. The mistake 
was soon evident. The revenues devoted were in excess of the sum needed 
for the ultimate payment of obligations, and the tax-rate was of necessity 
raised to meet current needs. Indeed, the only period in the history of 
the city when this condition did not prevail was during the rule of the Tweed 
ring, but at the present, these revenues are contributing about $8,000,000 more 
annually than is required, which will result in a surplus of more than $300,000,- 
000 if allowed to continue until 1928, when what is known as Sinking Fund 
No. 1 will be disposed of. 

The raising of taxes and the creation of an unnecessary surplus is not the 
only difficulty that has grown out of these conditions. The city authorities, 
due to the fact that revenues from sources devoted to this fund cannot be 
used to lessen taxes, have steadfastly refused to advance rates although the 
privileges enjoyed have greatly increased in value. For example, street vaults 
are rented, under an old ordinance, at not less than thirty cents or more than 
two dollars per square foot, although such space to-day is worth a large 
annual rental, as is shown by the fact that the space beyond the curb line 
rents for much more. Again, the water commissioner recently requested 
that water meters be supplied, and although the cost was comparatively 
small, and the increased revenue accruing to the city would have been dis- 
proportionately large, the board refused to grant it on the ground that it 
would increase the debt, and contribute to the already too great sinking fund. 

The problem has long been recognized by the city authorities. The 
difficulty was to obviate the clause of the law of 1878 that created a contract 
between the city and the bondholders. In 1812, Mr., now President 
Roosevelt, proposed to destroy all stocks held or acquired, for the sinking 
fund, and that the interest alone be paid the commissioners of the fund. 
The same proposition was made in 1885, but failed of enactment; but at the 


1 Communication of Dr. W. R. Patterson, Tenement House Department, New York City. 
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present session of the assembly Mr. James W. Stevenson, the ous comp- 
troller, offered a solution that has been accepted by all parties interested, 
and has just become law. The statute of 1878 made it lawful to invest 
the revenues of the sinking fund in obligations of the city at the time of their 
issue. These revenues heretofore had been invested in bonds issued for 
improvements more or less permanent in character. Mr, Stevenson’s plan 
is to authorize a new class of bonds to be known as general fund bonds, in 
which the surplus revenues of the sinking fund each year should be invested, 
the proceeds of which should be paid into the general fund for the reduction 
of taxation. By this means these general fund bonds remain as assets of the 
sinking fund until all obligations of that fund are met, and may then, and 
not until then, be canceled. In this way the city remains pledged to the 
sinking fund, and at the same time the surplus revenues may be used to 
diminish taxation. 

Rapid Transit—The city seems to have been equally happy in the solu- 
tion of another difficulty. For some time past the need of better transit facili- 
ties has been imperative. It was hoped that private enterprise could be 
induced to provide these, but no agreement satisfactory to the contracting 
parties could be arrived at and the city was forced to undertake extensive 
improvements. It was soon found, however, that the clause of the constitu- 
tion fixing the debt limit at 10 per cent of the assessed valuation of real estate 
prohibited the completion of the enterprise even though it was clearly profit- 
producing. The situation was most aggravating and rendered doubly so 
by the fact that the city was not in reality bonded to the 10 per cent limit, 

e., had actual debt to that amount. The rapid transit and the Brooklyn 
tunnel contract was to the amount of forty millions and due to the phrase of 
the constitution that reads “debt in any form” the city was deprived of 
that amount of credit although but one-half of that sum had been issued. 
Again the city advances money for local improvements and collects, after 
a given time, from the property benefited; as a result, some twenty-three 
million dollars are now outstanding, and are of necessity included in the 
debt. The only way out of the difficulty was to enlarge the city’s debt- 
incurring capacity. This could be done by amending the constitution, 
which would take at least three years and be open to serious objections, or 
raising the assessed valuation. The latter method was adopted. Heretofore 
the real estate of the city had been assessed approximately at 67 per cent 
of full value instead of loo per cent as provided by law, or to speak more 
accurately, according to an investigation based on selling value, from 7% per 
cent to 130 per cent of its full value. The advantages of this plan and reasons 
for its adoption at this time are ably stated by Mayor Low in his message of 
January 3, 1903: 

“First, it makes for equality and justice in taxation. Nobody can reach 
a percentage of full value, such as 67 per cent, or any other percentage, with- 
out first determining full value and taking the percentage of it. When, how- 
ever, there is no standard for the percentage to be taken except the whim of 
the deputy assessor, immense variations in the assessments are inevitable. 
Incapacity and dishonesty both tend to aggravate the trouble. Nobody has a 
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right to fix a standard other than the standard fixed by the law itself, and 
that standard is full value. It is not contended that so great a work as 
reassessing the city as a whole can be done without mistake; but it is abso- 
lutely certain that, after next July, when the new assessments go into effect 
there will be no such inequalities of assessments, under the requirement to 
assess at full value, as are represented by the present assessments, which 
range from 7% per cent to 130 per cent of full value. Each year, also, ought 
to help to remove such inequalities as may still exist. Full value is something 
upon which the courts can much more readily form an opinion, than they can 
upon questions of comparative value, such as have heretofore been presented 
to them. The second advantage of assessment at full value is that it makes 
the city, by increasing its credit, master of its own fate in the matter of 
public improvements, while enabling it to provide adequately for such 
essential needs of its rapid growth as school-houses and hospitals, police 
stations, fire-engine houses, dock improvements and the like. In particular, 
at this moment—which is evidently the psychological moment for improv- 
ing our rapid transit and interborough communications—it makes the city 
the master of the situation; able to co-operate where its co-operation is 
desirable, able to act where action by the city is essential. In other words, 
it gives the city command of the larger credit that it needs. The Ramapo 
water scheme was urged upon the city because it was claimed that the 
city could not afford to supply itself with water. So, at every turn, where 
the city cannot afford to do for itself what it ought to do, it has to purchase 
what it wants by arrangements not in the public interest. It is only when 
the city is financially strong, and capable of enforcing such terms as it pleases, 
that the public interest can be properly protected. This administration found 
the city with almost no command of its destiny. In a single year by adopting 
the policy of assessing at full value, it has made the city hand-free and foot- 
free and master of its own fate. It is not surprising that sales of real estate 
have been on so large a scale since this policy was announced and the effects 
of it have begun to be understood; for it makes a great difference whether 
a city can keep up with the times or whether it cannot provide even for its 
own growth. These great advantages, also, will have been secured for the 
city, not only without increasing the burden of taxation, but while actually 
reducing it.” 

The present tax lists seem to indicate that the city will be “hand-free and 
foot-free” as the mayor expresses it. The valuation of real estate in 1902 
was $3,330,000,000, in 1903 it has been increased to $4,756,000,000. It is too 
early to state the increase in personality, but President Wells, of the tax 
department, predicts a material advance. As a result the city instead of 
being within seven millions of its bonding capacity is expected to have a 
margin of $140,000,000. 

The mayor and his advisers are to be congratulated. Under the new 
conditions the necessary improvements of the city may be made and at the 
same time the burdens of the taxpayer in no way increased. Real estate men 
feared that taxes would be higher, but such is not likely to occur. The tax- 
rate for 1902 was 2.27 mills as against 1.40 or 1.45 as now predicted for 1903. 
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St. Leas World’s Fair may one good seems certain, there 
is apparently no doubt that the desire to discharge with credit the city’s task 
as host will bring about very great and permanent improvements in e 
a municipal life. A consciousness of our imperfections as a city, intensified as 
- preparations for the exposition advanced, led to the formation of the Civic 
Improvement League as an agency for stimulating and guiding public senti- 
ment, and this association has, in its first year, achieved substantial results. 
1. The subject of clean streets and door-yards has been given special 
attention. Bulletins have been distributed, giving information as to the 

_ city’s ordinances on this subject. The league has secured the appointment - 


for the of the law by reporting to the health 
ures to collect garbage, and by advising people at their homes, when there | 
was occasion, against such improprieties as throwing garbage from rear 
porches into back yards. The league’s inspector went from house to house 
in certain neighborhoods inviting the women to become members of clubs + ey 


the advancement of this work, and received almost invariably a favorable 
response. Children were set to work sweeping when they came from school. _ 
There is a very noticeable improvement in the appearance of these neighbor- 
hoods. The police have been given orders to enforce the ordinances against 
littering the streets with paper and sweepings, and in occasional instances 
these offenders have been arrested. A few waste-paper boxes have been 
_ supplied, and it is expected the city will provide others. 
2. Public baths, heretofore unknown in St. Louis, have been introduced. 
Last summer the league maintained three in connection with public i 
_ grounds, and the success of this enterprise has led to the appropriation by the 
city of $30,000 for three or four more. The average daily attendance at the 
-league’s playgrounds was 777. The police report a diminution in cases of 
petty larceny by children and a decrease also of injuries to children by acci- 
dents from street cars or the river. 
3. A campaign for the enforcement of ordinances as to billboards and I 
: signs has partly succeeded, though certain persons affected have resisted in 
_ the courts, and cases are still pending. A committee of the league is drafting — 
a bill for a better ordinance on this subject. 

4. Agitation of plans for a system of boulevards has led to the appoint- 
ment by the mayor of a commission, soon to report, with the president of the 
league as its chairman. It is expected that an extensive plan of driveways 
will be proposed, with one great avenue from north to south as the outer 
line of a crescent, of which the river forms the inner eastern edge, and a 
number of other boulevards at right angles from this main highway eastward 
to the river. 

In addition to this broad policy the league has found opportunity for 
_ performing single acts of public service. Thus, at its suggestion, the — : 


2Communication of A. P. Winston, Esq., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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a very low valuation of their property. 
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railway officers have consented to adopt the grooved rail. The league also 
exerted its influence successfully to secure a proper location for the Car- 
negie library by the removal of the old exposition building from a tract 
belonging to the city. 

Boston.’ —V ote on District Local Option—The Monthly Bulletin of the 
Statistics Department gives the vote by precincts on the question of 
granting the several districts of Boston local option in regard to issuing 
liquor licenses. At the state election, held November 4, 1902, 35,810 
citizens voted to accept the state law granting district local option, while 
45,914 voted against the proposition, which was accordingly defeated by a 
plurality of 10,104. Five of the eight districts and rineteen of the twenty- 
five wards voted against local option. 

Of a total of 111,487 registered voters, 81,724, or 73.30 per cent, voted on 
local option, as compared with 87,413 votes, or 78.41 per cent cast for all 
candidates for governor. Of the total registered voters 8,418, or 7.55 per 
cent, cast blank or defective ballots. Dorchester, Brighton and West 
Roxbury, the three districts voting in favor of the proposed law, show the 
highest percentage of registered voters voting, and had also the lowest per- 
centage of defective ballots. Boston proper gave the heaviest plurality against 
the measure—5,558 votes—and had also the highest number and percentage of 
defective ballots. 

Four of the districts, namely: Boston proper, Charlestown, South Boston 
and Roxbury, gave a plurality for the Democratic over the Republican can- 
didate for governor of 14,762. Each of these districts voted against local 
option, their total plurality amounting to 11,172. East Boston, Dorchester, 
West Roxbury and Brighton went Republican in the contest for governor 
by a total plurality of 1,223. East Boston gave a plurality of 1,419 against 
local option, the three other Republican districts voted for it. The net plu- 
rality in favor of local option in the Republican districts was 1,068. 

Vote on Referenda, December 9, 1902. The November number of 
the monthly bulletin of the Boston statistics department contains tables 
and analyses of the vote by precincts on two questions referred to the voters 
at the last municipal election. These questions were: (1) on the acceptance 
of an act of the legislature providing for the construction of a subway in 
Washington street; and (2) on licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Of a total city registration of 111,817 men, 66,383, or only 59.37 per cent 
voted, as compared with 80.85 per cent of the registration voting at the recent 
state election, and an average percentage of 77.35 voting at municipal elections 
during the last ten years. This large decrease is ascribed to the severity of 
the weather and the absence of a mayoralty contest. 

On the subway question, of a total vote of 58,433, 72.28 per cent voted to 
accept the act, every precinct but one giving a majority in the affirmative. Of 
the registered voters, 7.11 per cent cast blank or defective ballots. Of a total 
vote of 50,614 on the question of licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
64.37 per cent voted “yes,” every ward and all but seven precincts voting in 


_ *Communication of W. B. Guitteau, Esq. 
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the On this question, 6.06 per cent of the registered voters cast 
Mente or defective ballots. The highest of defective ballots was 


7 the license question; the lowest percentage of blanks was cast in Ward 20, 
being but 3.67 and 3.27 per cent, respectively. . 
Buffalo, ‘—C/arter Revisions. The charter of Buffalo has lately been os 
amended by giving the mayor power to veto or to reduce in amount any | 
item in the annual estimates (or budget) as finally passed by the common _ 
council. He cannot however, increase any item, nor insert any new one. _ 
At the time of writing, the estimates have not yet gone to the mayor, so 
that it is too soon to judge of the working of the new measure. It was — 
passed rather suddenly and without any urgent public demand; but the 
general opinion seems to be that it is a good one, as it will tend to prevent 7 
the insertion of extravagant items, or at least will locate definitely the — 
responsibility for them if they are inserted. The governor of the state has a 
a like power of veto (but not of reduction) over items in appropriation bills, _ 
and this is conceded to be extremely useful. e 
Cincinnati.°—Elections under New Municipal Code. On the first Mon- 
day in April the election for officers under the new municipal code took place. | 
In Cincinnati there was organized the Citizens’ Municipal party to oppose the _ 
Republican machine. Toward the end of January the Democratic executive 
committee appointed a committee of twenty-five, and vested them with full 
authority to make all necessary arrangements for the spring campaign. This 
committee after mature consideration decided to organize a nonpartisan 
7 ao movement to be known as the Citizens’ Municipal party. 
: The nomination for mayor was tendered to Hon. Rufus B. Smith, a ~ 
fearless and upright judge of the Superior Court. Judge Smith finding that 
he could not at present lay down his judicial duties declined the honor in a 
spirited letter which severely arraigned the present municipal machine admin- 
istration. The nomination for mayor was then tendered to and accepted by 
Mr. Melville E. Ingalls, president of the Big Four Railroad, a public-spirited 
citizen. An excellent ticket was selected, composed of Democrats and Repub- 
licans, and the Citizens’ Municipal party was launched upon the following 
platform: * ‘The Citizens’ Municipal ticket is presented herewith and all good 
citizens of Cincinnati are called upon to form and maintain an organization 
for the purpose of securing to our city the following results: 
. The complete separation of national politics from municipal govern- > 


The nomination and election as officers of men of tried integrity and 
pas capacity without regard to their party affiliations. 
‘3. Honest, efficient and progressive government. : 
“Without calling upon any citizen to surrender his allegiance to his national ey 
party, we appeal to all citizens interested in the welfare of Cincinnati to unite 
with us in an organized effort to accomplish the objects of this association.” 
4 Communication of Professor A. C. Richardson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
5 Communication of Max B, May, Esq., Cincinnati. 
8 
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The present mayor of the city, Julius Fleischmann, had stated often 
during January and February that his business interests would not permit him 
to accept a renomination. But the Republican machine, fearing the strength 
of the citizens’ movement, compelled Mr. Fleischmann, who is very popular, 
to accept a renomination and all the present city officials were renominated. 
A vigorous campaign was waged by both the Republican and Citizens’ 
parties. The latter published a campaign paper, the Citizens’ Bulletin. The 
issues were better street-car service, better streets, the suppression of gam- 
bling and vice, and the emancipation of the city from boss rule. 

On April 7 the citizens of Cincinnati overwhelmingly defeated the Citizens’ 
Municipal ticket. The regular party nominee for mayor won by a majority 
of over 15,000. Nevertheless the Citizens’ Municipal party will be a perma- 
nent organization and will try to create a sentiment in favor of good 
government as distinct from party government. 

Providence, R,I,’—School Commission. For some years there has been 
general dissatisfaction with our large school committee. It consists of thirty- 
three members, elected by wards. As w:is almost inevitable, in such a large 
body of busy men, meeting infrequently, the real contro] fell into the 
hands of a few men. In fact, an “inner’ ring” may be said to have existed, 
within which new men could not per'etrate, nor indeed old ones who 
were not in complete harmony with it. It has repeatedly happened that 
men of the highest character, desirious of being of service to the cause of 
education, have retired from the committee at or before the end of their first 
term, “because they could accomplish nothing.” Others have remained in the 
committee, hoping to gain influence in time. Last December a bill was intro- 
duced in the post-election session of the legislature, providing for a school 
commission of five members, to be elected by the city council. The idea met 
with general approval, but there was strong objection to the method of 
election, and the bill failed passage. In the present session, a similar bill, 
but providing for popular election, passed the lower house after a public 
hearing strongly in its favor. It is now in the hands of the Senate. It should 
be said that the new president of the committee and several members were 
present at the public hearing and strongly favored the measure. If the 
exigencies of boss rule permit its passage, we shall enter upon a very prom- 
ising experiment. 

Town School System. A committee of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, which is our state teachers’ association, prepared a bill for the 
abolition of the district school system in the towns still retaining it—about 
half those in the state, and giving state aid for expert superintendence in 
towns or groups of towns which would pay half the cost. This bill has not 
passed either house. It is quite probable that nothing will be heard from it 
at this session, but it is sure to come up again, and ultimately to pass, because 
it is in the line of progress. It is an illuminating fact that the school district, 
which was the very kernel of our educational system, and to a large extent 
of our political system, has outlived its usefulness.. This bill is in line with 


6 Communication of Sidney A. Sherman, Providenee, R. I. 
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the school commission bill, which abolishes ward lines in the election of our 
proposed Providence commission. Both recognize that the small district 
is no longer the real unit, but that it is rather the city or town, or even the 
group of towns. 

Public Parks and Playgrounds. Providence has a good system of large 
parks, but with the exception of the main one, Roger Williams Park, not 
much has been done to improve them, nor has any provision been made for 
playgrounds for children and boys. The present city committee on parks 
has extensive plans for such playgrounds to be located in the existing parks, 
but no money to carry them out. Their plans were recently published, but 
seem to attract but little attention. In time public sentiment will consider 
parks and playgrounds as necessary as streets or schools. 

Denver,.’—/Hiome Rule. During the early history of Denver the city 
chose all of its officials. Charges of corruption and inefficiency were so 
numerous that in 1889 the legislature amended the city charter by creating 
a board of public works, and placing its appointment in the hands of the 
governor. It was to consist of three members, not more than two of whom 
could be of the same political faith. In 1891 the legislature passed an act 
creating the fire and police board, with a membership of three, to be 
appointed in the same manner as the board of public works. The act 
declared an emergency to exist and that the board should enter upon its 
duties six days after the passage of the law. These two boards possessed 
a very large share of administrative authority. 

The movement in favor of municipal reform culminated in 1901 in the 
passage by the legislature of an amendment to the constitution, known as the 
Rush amendment, giving Denver and all cities having a population exceed- 
ing two thousand, almost absolute home rule. This amendment carried, at 
the election in November, 1902, by a vote of 59,750 to 25,767 out of a total 
vote of 186,820 cast for governor. By the provisions of this amendment 
the city of Denver, and several suburban towns are cut off from Arapahoe 
County and become the city and county of Denver. The remaining part 
of Arapahoe County is divided into two counties, known as Adams and 
South Arapahoe. The city and county of Denver is given the power “within 
and without its territorial limits, to construct, condemn, purchase, 
conduct and operate water works, light plants, power plants, transportation 
systems, heating plants, and any other public utilities or works or ways 
local in use and extent.” The city also has power to issue bonds upon the 
vote of the taxpaying electors, in any amount necessary to carry out any of 
the powers granted by the charter. 

The people of Denver are also given exclusive power in the making, 
altering, revising or amending their charter. No franchise relating to any 
street, alley or public place is to be granted, except upon the vote of the 
qualified taxpaying electors, and the question of its being granted must be 
submitted to such vote upon deposit with the treasurer of the expense (to be 
determined by said treasurer) of such submission by the applicant for said 
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franchise. Upon petition of 5 per cent of the qualified electors for any 
measure, or charter amendment, or for a charter convention, the council is to 
submit the same to a vote at the next general election. Upon petition of to 
per cent of the qualified voters, with a request for a special election, a 
special election must be called. 

There are at present five school districts in the city. These are to be 
consolidated into one under a single superintendent. 

The amendment extends the boundaries of Denver and takes into the 
city several suburban towns, some of which have repeatedly refused to 
become a part of the city. 

By provision of the amendment a charter convention must be called, 
composed of twenty-one taxpaying electors, who shall draft a charter which 
shall become a law upon acceptation by a majority of the voters. If such 
charter is rejected, twenty-one members of a new charter convention must 
be elected within thirty days, who shall frame a new charter. If necessary 
this procedure must be repeated until a charter is framed which is acceptable 
to the people. 

The city and county of Denver came into existence immediately upon 
the canvass of the vote showing the adoption of the amendment. The 
charter and ordinances of the old city of Denver are to remain in force, 
so far as applicable, until a new charter is adopted. In the meantime, the 
offices of the city of Denver and of the county of Arapahoe are merged, part 
of the county and part of the city offices being abolished, so that only one 
set remains. 

A suit to test the validity of the amendment was brought in the State 
Supreme Court by the retiring city treasurer against the county treasurer, 
who becomes the treasurer of the new city and county of Denver. A 
decision sustaining the amendment was handed down February 27. 

Failure of Competition in Electric Lighting. In 1899 the Denver Gas 
and Electric Company was formed by the consolidation of the two lighting 
companies of the city, the Denver Gas Company and the Denver Electric 
Company. The latter company held the contract for lighting the city streets. 

In 1900, after considerable agitation against the rates then in force both 
for street and private lighting, a contract was entered into between the city 
and the Lacombe Electric Company, by which the Lacombe Company was 
given the privilege of lighting the streets for ten years at a rate which saved 
the city approximately $10,000 per year. The Lacombe Company was also to 
build and equip a commercial plant which should furnish light to consumers 
at a rate much below the rate then in force. By the terms of the contract, 
the entire plant might be acquired by the city at any time by a specified 
payment, decreasing each year during the ten years of the life of the fran- 
chise. The company was required to pay into the city treasury, every six 
months, 3 per cent of its gross receipts. 

The Denver Gas and Electric Company resisted the turning over of the 
street lighting to the Lacombe Company, claiming that by its franchise it still 
held the contract. Two years of expensive litigation followed, which ended 
in May, 1902, in a victory for the city and the Lacombe Company. 
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On April 1, 1901, the Lacombe Company began lighting the city streets. 

As the old company still maintained its street lighting system, the city was 
lighted by two sets of are lights until May, 1902. The old company reduced 
its rates and announced its determination to fight to the end. One of its 
officials said: ‘“‘We may be compelled to absorb the other company and make © 
the public pays the bill later.” In May, 1902, the Denver Gas and Electric 
Company went into the hands of a receiver. In June it was announced that 
the company had secured control of the Lacombe Company. The Lacombe | 


Company had been lighting the streets for a year, but had not built its t 


commercial plant. In August the old company applied to the court for 
permission to increase its rates, claiming that it was operating at a loss. A 
strong attempt was made to prevent this but the court allowed the company 


to raise its commercial rates to the level of those provided for in the 


Lacombe franchise. 


Montreal.*—Financial Situation. During the year 1901 the receipts oni 


on revenue account for the city of Montreal amounted to $3,433,235.58 and 
the expenditure for administration required $3,131,919.95, showing an under- 
expenditure of $301,315.93. The total revenue is made up as follows: 


Assessment on real estate, including school tax 14 7 
per cent $1,885,922 87 x 

Water rates and meter collections 810,536 52 

Business and personal taxes 305,170 56 

Police licenses, etc., certificates and permits 145,823 70 

Street railway percentage of earnings 

Market revenues 


the several civic prsetinstact as follows: 


Interest on municipal debt 
School tax 
General expenses in connection with the finance 

department ....... 392,928 93 
Repairs and maintenance vel the City ‘Hall 35,818 24 
Services in connection with the work of the road mie 

department 260,991 25 
Removal of snow from streets (city’s share) ..... 24,549 70 
Maintenance of the police force 279,621 30 
Recorder’s Court 
Maintenance of the fire department, including the 

fire alarm system, the building and boiler in- 

spection 


* Communication of Herbert B. Ames, Esq., Montreal, Canada. 
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Sundry and miscellaneous 16,267 65 
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City lighting $166,814 13 
Maintenance of the water department 136,292 20 
Operation of city markets 22,118 41 
Collection and disposal of garbage 70,260 81 
Board of Health (hygiene and statistics committee ) 57,508 26 
Care of public parks and squares .. 30,729 88 


$3,131,919 95 


= The city of Montreal has by charter the power to borrow within certain 
limits for certain fixed purposes. The new charter fixed the limit of bonded 
indebtedness at $27,000,000, and then provided that, until the proportion 
between the total bonded debt and the total value of the taxable real estate 
should be as fifteen to one hundred, so long the debt should not be permitted 
further to increase. The city may, however, borrow annually an amount 
equal to 10 per cent on the increase in property valuation of the preceding 
year, but cannot under this provision borrow more than $300,000 in any one 
year. There is still another form of loan permitted by the charter which 
enables the councils to raise the money actually required for urgent per- 
manent work, that is by submission of a by-law, authorizing such loan, to 
the vote of the proprietors of real estate throughout the city. 

The following estimate gives an idea of the purposes for which the 
municipal debt was incurred: 


For water works 

Paving 

Street improvements 

Main sewers and city’s share 

Municipal buildings 
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Between the years 1888 and 1895 the affairs of the city of Montreal were 
administered in a manner which may at least be characterized as extravagant. 
The net debt, which was in 1888 only $11,270,101, had increased by 1895 until 
it reached the sum of $25,046,341. At this latter date the proportion between 
the net debt and the property valuation stood at 18 I-1o per cent, the per 
capita debt stood at $104.78, and of the entire revenue it required 36 I-10 per 
cent to pay the interest on the funded indebtedness. 

Since 1895 each year has shown an improvement in our financial position. 
During the past six years the debt has been increased only $1,800,000, or about 
$300,000 per annum. The proportion between the net debt and the property 
valuation has been gradually reduced, the per capita debt lowered and the 
percentage of revenue required to pay interest has decreased. 

The figures for 1901 are as follows: Net debt, $26,854,137; total value 

of taxable property, $150,479,863; sum required to pay interest on debt, 
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Municipal Government 
$1,028,513, leaving an amount available for the ordinary civic services of 
$2,404,722. 

There is no question in the minds of the more progressive citizens 
that the present revenues are insufficient to keep the various municipal 
services in a proper state of efficiency, but the great majority of the property 
holders are strongly opposed to any further advance in the taxes on realty, 
and, unless new methods of raising revenues can be devised, it is probable that 
the council will be compelled for some time to come to do their best with the 
means now at their disposal. 
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II. PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS» 


Report of Second Conference of Jewish Charities.—lhe recently 
published report of the Second Conference of Jewish Charities is interesting 
because of the subjects discussed, and because the men and women who took 
part in the discussions were representative of the best Jewish thought of the 
country. The following citations present some of the important facts contained 
in the report: 

Tuberculosis. Within the last few years a great wave of interest in 
this subject has spread over the entire civilized world. While we become 
greatly excited by occasional outbreaks of smallpox or yellow fever, we lose 
sight of the fact that tuberculosis kills one out of every eight persons who die. 
Entirely disregarding the great misery attendant upon this long-drawn-out 
disease, we cannot in figures express the enormous economic waste resultant 
from it. In order to place one phase of the question before you, I have 
asked the directors of the various Jewish orphan asylums to inform me what 
proportion of their children have become orphans because of the death of 
either parent from consumption. The reports from the institutions which 
have such records are truly startling. The Cleveland Orphan Asylum reports 
52 per cent orphaned by the death of their parents of consumption, and further 
that 40 per cent of the surviving parents are consumptive. One would be 
tempted to doubt these terrible figures if they were not vouched for by so 
careful an observer as Dr. Wolfenstein. The San Francisco Orphan Asylum 
reports 28% per cent, the Rochester Asylum 20 per cent, the Atlanta Asylum 
12 per cent, the New Orleans Asylum 25 per cent, Leopold Morse Home 13 
per cent, Chicago Orphan Asylum 23 per cent, the Philadelphia Orphan 
Asylum 5 per cent. Unfortunately, the two large New York institutions keep 
no records bearing on this subject. It may be safely said that 20 per cent of 
the very large expenditures of orphan asylums are due to consumption of the 
parents. The conditions under which many of our poor live, especially in the 
larger cities, are such as to greatly favor the spread of the disease. It 
behooves us, therefore, both from the standpoint of humanity and from 
purely economic considerations, to make strenuous efforts to combat this 
plague. The work is far too great to be handled entirely by private philan- 
thropy. All Jews should therefore work earnestly in originating, fostering 
and supporting movements for the establishment of state sanitaria, such as 
are already in existence in Massachusetts and other states. Consumption is 
curable in a large proportion of incipient cases, and no monetary investment 
by any state will bring such large and quick returns in decreased expense in 
other directions. 

To no class of our people is this matter of greater importance than to our 
newly arrived immigrants. Coming in great numbers to this country from the 
small agricultural towns of Europe, and settling, as the large proportion of 
them do, in the crowded tenements of the large cities, the close quarters, the 
hard work, insufficiency of food and of fresh air, make them particularly sus- 
ceptible to the disease. But this is but one phase of the overwhelming immi- 
grant question. Probably 60 per cent of our immigrants settle in New York. 
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Charities and Social Problems 


> A It is calculated that there are now 550,000 Jews in Greater New York. During — 
the past year the United Hebrew Charities of that city assisted 55,000 persons, — 
3 exclusive of those assisted by the numerous other relief organizations of that "hs 


of times of ndatelad depression? From every point “ view, financial, physical, 
- moral, and, unfortunately, especially from the moral view, this situation is 
most alarming. It is in no sense a local question—it is national.’ i 
The Federation of Jewish Charities in Chicago. We had been collecting _ 
in Chicago (prior to 1900) about $110,000 a year, by contributions to member- 
ship in the various charitable organizations; by our annual charity ball, and 
by numerous ticket-selling affairs throughout the year, and festivals and 
entertainments of all kinds. Our people were not satisfied. The retail mer- a 
chants particularly complained of the innumerable requests to buy tickets, Bi 
which they could not refuse, and their unwillingness was not due to any — 
unwillingness to pay the money, but to the annoyance to which they were sub- 
jected. 
Then, again, the amount raised was not sufficient to meet the demand. 
_ every institution had an annually increasing deficit, until, in 1898, we _ 
were told to go ahead with a huge effort, and we raised some $90,000 an 


done, ae ‘therefore, during the year of 1899, a plan of federating all the 

_ charities was talked about. 

The result was that in two months’ time we had $100,000, and we then 

_ decided to call a meeting and organize. On the day of the organization, 

_ just three months after the original meeting, we had $116,000, subscribed 
by some 850 people. Our year began May 1, 1900, and at the close of that 
year we had received subscriptions of $135,000. That was an increase over 
the largest amount that had been collected in any former year, as we estimated 
it, of at least $25,000. It was sufficient to supply all the demands that were | 

made upon us. 

_ The trouble and bother of soliciting subscriptions and collecting them 
is one of the things that has kept a number of good men and women from | 

_ going on the various charity boards. That is a matter of the past. The 
charity boards of the city expect to do the work of the organizations, and ie 

= to be supplied with the financial means necessary to carry on their _ ae 
work. The relief from that which was their greatest burden is now a very eh ma 
great incentive to their accepting a position on the board. whe - 

The entire expense of administering the Jewish federation, of soliciting © z Ph 
pe: collecting subscriptions, and attending to our office work has 
been less than $3,000 a year. We did not get $135,000 from 800 subscribers, — 
but from 1,700 subscribers, and we got over $100,000 from 450 subscribers, _ 
the balance from the rest.” 


1Statement by Max Senior, president of Conference of Jewish Charities. 
Statement by Julian W. Mack, Associated Charities of Chicago. 
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Jewish Agriculturists. The work of the Baron de Hirsch Fund and of 
William Kahn, manager Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society of 
New York, has always been carefully gauged, so as to avoid pauperization 
of any kind, and special pains are taken to develop in our proteges a spirit of 
independent Americanism, to teach them business principles and the con- 
sciousness of moral and financial obligations. It may be estimated that there 
are 1,000 Jewish farmers in the United States. Our society has hitherto 
practically confined its assistance to those cases in which the applicant had 
some means of his own, because the experience of many years had strongly 
tended to show that Jewish would-be farmers who started farming entirely 
on means furnished by charity usually abandoned their undertaking. Lately, 
however, our society has been discussing and is now working out a plan 
by which Jewish families without means, who show an inclination for farming 
life, can be given a practical trial extending over a year or so, during which 
time they will be trained in American farming methods, and at the same 
time be enabled to make a living, and at the expiration of which trial-period 
this society would give those who have been found worthy and fit, a chance to 
go farming on their own land.’ 

The Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of America rejects the plan both 
of colonization en masse and of industrial settlement. Farming in the strictest 
and narrowest sense of the term, and the placing of individual Jewish fami- 
lies in any part of the United States or in the Dominion of Canada among 
experienced farmers of other denominations, is the society's endeavor. 

The religious side of the question has been a stumbling-block of no mean 
proportions in the way of bringing the Jew to farming. The contention has 
been that the Jew is religiously so constituted that he cannot forego the 
advantages of the religious community, and, in order that he may be able to 
apply himself to agriculture, the congregation must go along with him to the 
farm. This led to colonization en masse, which, for obvious reasons, has 
proven, if not a complete failure, very difficult and impracticable. The 
position taken by the Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society that the Jew, if he 
is to be made a successful farmer, must be placed among experienced non- 
Jewish farmers and left to work out his destiny by himself, has, on the other 
hand, proven to be the correct stand. For the present, at least, and until 
there shall be practical, experienced Jewish farmers, who, indirectly, shall 
lead the inexperienced newcomers, this plan of the society seems to be the 
only feasible one. It has also proven to be of no damaging effect as far as 
the religious life and habit of the Jew are concerned.‘ 

Roumanian Laws Against the Jews.—The law of the Roumanian govern- 
ment aimed against the Jews, forbids every foreigner to exercise any trade 
or profession in Roumania unless the same right is granted to Roumanians 
resident in his country. As is well known, the Jews, although their ancestors 
have lived for many centuries in Roumania, are legally treated as strangers. 


3Statement by William Kahn, manager Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, 
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While paying higher taxes and contributing a greater proportion to the 
military service than their Gentile neighbors, they are not accorded the rights 
of citizenship, and comparatively only a handful of our co-religionists have 
been naturalized since the treaty of Berlin in 1878, when Roumania obtained 
her independence. The great majority of the 360,000 Jews have legally 
remained foreigners, and are being treated worse than foreigners; for, while 
a foreigner, if ill treated, can claim the protection of his native country, the 
Jew cannot, because he has no country of his own. And it was in order to 
further oppress and persecute the Jews that this iniquitous law was passed. 
The Jews, not having a country of their own, cannot prove, as the law 
requires, that their government accords to Roumanians rights equivalent to 
those they are entitled to; hence they will be prohibited from engaging in 
any trade or occupation by which they can earn a livelihood. The result 
can be easily foreseen, and it is felt by all who are familiar with the state 
of affairs that nothing but emigration or starvation is left for the Jews of 
Roumania. The United States is so far the only refuge for our poor brethren, 
for no country in Europe is desirous of increasing its Jewish population.’ 

The Migration of the Jews to the United States from southeastern 
Europe was treated in a most interesting manner at the recent Conference of 
Jewish Charities, held in Atlantic City, N. J,, by Leo N. Levi, president 
Independent Order B’nai B’rith, and Cyrus Sulzberger, director of the United 
Hebrew Charities. Mr. Levi said: “The movement has been continuous. 
It has been more acute at some periods than at others, but it has been a 
steady stream and no one can tell when that stream will be stopped unless the 
source is exhausted. It is no light thing in the history of so important a people as 
the Jews to contemplate the complete transference of the balance of population 
from one hemisphere to another. The influx of Jews to this country during 
the past twenty-one or twenty-two years has been at the rate of 50,000 per “ 
annum and the total Jewish population of the world is variously estimated 
at from eight to eleven millions. As long as the countries of southeastern 
Europe, or anywhere else, persecute the Jews because they are Jews and 
deny them the right to make a living because they are Jews, these Jews are 
going to move out of the country in which they were born. They have been 
coming to the United States for more than twenty years. Their coming 
has been looked upon with fear and trembling, but they have come neverthe- 
less. The predicted untold disasters of twenty years ago, because of the 
influx of Russian Jews, have been refuted by the developments of the last 
two decades; and the refugees of twenty years ago are, to-day, the artisans, 
manufacturers and merchants and the bone and sinew of the Jewish part 
of this country. Statistics show that of a million who came to this country 
in twenty years, probably 90 per cent came into the port of New York. 
Statistics also show that over 60 per cent of those who arrive, remain in 
New York. The Jewish population of New York may be divided into three 
parts Russian and allied races to one part American and German Jew. 
That is to say, 350,000 to 120,000.” 


5 Statement of Moses Pels, of Baltimore. 
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Mr. Sulzberger said in part: “Very few, even among the Jewish chari- 
ties, know about the Ghetto or what ‘the Ghetto’ means. It lies between 
Houston and Henry streets and the Bowery and East River, covering about 
one square mile and containing as many people as the city of Detroit. These 
people are packed like raisins in layers, and packed down hard in order to 
make plenty of room for those who are to be packed on top. Imagine putting 
300,000 people into one square mile. A large number of Roumanians come 
to New York, but shall we sentence them to the Ghetto when we know 
what five years in the Ghetto means? We know that ten years in the Ghetto 
_ means imprisonment for life, because that is practically the end of the term.” 


The Second Annual Report of the Massachusetts Prison Com- 
mission recommends the extension of the indeterminate sentence to the 


_ reformatory for women. It states that the probation law has become an 


exceedingly useful adjunct to the work of the courts and that its results have 
amply justified the experiment of 1891, when the law became generally 
operative. 

The Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society, at the end of twenty-one 
_ years of excellent work, has published a most interesting report. During the 
year 1902 the society cared for 1,076 children. It pays the board and 
other necessary expenses of children placed in individual homes, except in 
cases, which are many, where children ingratiate themselves into the house- 
hold favor to such an extent that, rather than lose the child, he is kept without 
- compensation. The children are still visited and come under the constant 
supervision of the society. The death-rate of the society’s charges is remark- 
ably low and is estimated at one per cent, while in large orphan asylums it 
often reaches 50 or 60 per cent. The bureau of information helps, on 
an average, twenty cases a day. The society encourages mothers to take 
homes with their children and, in a large number of cases, reunites families. 
This organization receives state as well as private aid and does the whole work 
of a state child-caring society. 

“Since June 14, 1901, when the juvenile court act went into effect, the 
society has received by commitment from the judges 161 children. These 
children were received under the following charges: Burglary, 3; larceny, 
28; till tapping, 1; malicious mischief, 2; vagrancy, 4; assault and battery, 
2; incorrigible, 34; runaways, 6; abandoned, 3; delinquency, 1; homeless, 1; 
neglected, 76. All were placed in homes in the country, put into school and 
made subject to the rules of the society. Of this number 149 have responded 
to the society’s methods and are doing well. The society acted for eighteen 
months as a house of detention and cared for 795 children held for trial under 
bail, besides supporting most of the time three probation officers.” 

The Virginia Conference of Charities and Corrections held its annual 
meeting in February. The report of Dr. J. M. Pilcher on the condition of the 
prisons and almshouses in the state shows that there is great need of reform. 
Dr. Frederick H. Wines made an able and instructive address on the sub- 
ject of state supervision. Dr. Wines favored a state board of charities. He 
said in part, “A state board of charities should be merely supervisory, having 
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‘power to inspect the eleemosynary institutions of the state and make criticisms — 
and recommendations. Many other states have adopted this plan which we 
ea believe originated in Massachusetts, and such boards long since passed beyond — 
the experimental stage. Some few states have state boards of control, but 
_ the objection to them is that, having large patronage, they are apt to become 
en, . part and parcel of the political machine, and, instead of turning on the light 

; - = exposing faults, the tendency under such conditions is to cover up and 

Conceal.” 

‘The New Jersey Conference of Charities and Corrections held its 
Ao] “4 second annual meeting in the assembly chamber of the State House, Trenton, 
+a ' on February 19 and 20. ‘The attendance was large and great interest was 
manifested. Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, the president, presided. State 7 
supervision was the subject considered at one session and was ably handled is 
by Charlton T. Lewis, LL. D., a large number taking part in the discussion. _ 
Governor Murphy was present at the afternoon meeting and made an address 
of welcome at the evening session. The Hon. Benjamin F. Lee, of Trenton, 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 

The Annual Report of the Ohio State Board of Charities has just 
been issued. The attention of the governor and legislature is called to the 
‘ urgent need and importance of the proper care and treatment of deformed and 

crippled children. The board suggests that one institution be provided for | 

the many thousands who can be cured by proper surgical and medical care. 

The report shows that, in addition to the alleviation of great suffering, this 

oh, care will save the state much money. It also recommends probation for mis- — 

demeanants who go to the workhouse. The parole of prisoners from work- _ 
houses is now allowed by law. 

The Joint Committee of the Tennessee Legislature has made an 
exhaustive report upon the government of the state institutions and existing 
conditions in these institutions. It is claimed that too much money is 
expended in paying the officials, that the food is bad in many of the institu- 
tions, and that the amount of whiskey consumed in one of the insane hospitals 

mE should be restricted. The report commends the management of, and condi- 

> tions in, the State Industrial School, and recommends the abolishment of the 
colored department. In explanation, it says, “We do not believe it is proper | 
to connect the white and colored departments.” The management of the 
white and colored schools for deaf mutes is also commended. 

ae Regulation of Retail Liquor Trade in the United Kingdom. —For 

_- over ten years the temperance question has been debated in Parliament, on the 

platform, in the pulpit and in the press. The new act, passed in 1902, practi- 

cally gives licensing justices unlimited discretion, both as to license renewals 

y and as to the granting of new licenses. Moreover, the justices can control the 

= structure of licensed premises. It provides that before justices grant new 


‘ome licenses, they shall have plans of the premises to be licensed before them; that 
2 no material structural alterations shall be made without the consent of the 
justices; and that proper structural alterations may be made a condition of 

7 the renewal of a license. It is also provided that an habitual drunkard may 
—-, be “posted” and public-house keepers warned thereof, after which it becomes 
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an offence for them knowingly to serve him. Habitual drunkenness is also 
made a ground for marital separation. 

The extreme temperance advocates contend that a publican is not entitled 
to any compensation for his license. However, the general sentiment in Eng- 
land is in favor of some form of compensation, but no unity of agreement 
has yet been reached as to what form it should take. In 1891 the House of 
Commons, by a large majority, passed a resolution that: “Provided adequate 
compensation be given, this house is of opinion that a large reduction in the 
number of houses in England licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
desirable.” 

In 1899 the royal commission on the licensing laws reported that: “To 
suppress a proportion of the licenses without compensation, is to inflict very 
material losses on one set of licensees, arbitrarily selected, and to benefit the 
remainder by the elimination of their rivals. “It is therefore recommended as 
its scheme, compensation ‘equivalent to the fair intrinsic selling value of the 
license and good-will’ to be derived from the trade itself upon the basis of 
the declared value of the license and good-will. This sum was to be aug- 
mented by contributions from hotels, restaurants, clubs and new licenses.” 

At the last general election, the question of compensation was put to the 
test, and out of 670 members of the House of Commons, 470 were favorable 
to compensation, 170 were opposed to it, and 30 were doubtful. The dis- 
cretion as to the ratio of saloons to the population is left to the justices 
entirely, but they have no power to award compensation for any losses they 
inflict. In Birmingham, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain formed a joint committee 
of justices and brewers, to further his scheme of buying out licenses. His 
scheme has involved a sort of compensation, which has been very successful, 
and has resulted in the surrender of fifty licenses. A new scheme is now 
being tried elsewhere, of extinguishing licenses by which the brewer gets 
nothing but the opportunity of saying whether he can compress his trade into 
a smaller number of houses. The trade journals characterize this as a “kind 
of bargaining which tends to destroy the judicial character of the bench.” 

The question as to whether the diminishing of competition also diminishes 
drunkenness, is apparently a matter of opinion. The royal commission in- 
cluded in its report, the criminal statistics of the Royal Statistical Society 
for 1896, to show that there is apparently no relation between the number of 
licenses and the amount of drunkenness. In the district where licenses are 
most thickly distributed (one to a population of 164) the average drunken- 
ness was 492 to population of 100,000. This district comprised Buckingham, 
Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Shropshire and Staffordshire. In the district where licenses were most thinly 
distributed (one to population of 276) the average drunkenness was 892 to 
population of 100,000. This district comprised Cheshire, Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Durham, Northumberland, Lancashire and Glamorgan. 

An interesting discussion is also taking place as to whether there is any 
direct relation between ill-ventilated, insanitary public houses and drunken- 
ness. In the United States it seems to be generally taken for granted that 
the attractiveness and —_— of a saloon encourages drinking. It is interest- 
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a “y ing to note that careful observers in England are of a different opinion. 
_ example, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, who is the chairman of the Birmingham 
licensing justices, declares that “it is a mistake to suppose that big houses _ 
_were the cause of drinking. The largest amount of drinking was going on : 
in the low, small, hot, secret houses, and that in houses where there was _ 
light, air and ventilation there was less tendency to sit and my eee 
drink injuriously—and that it was to the general interests of the town to _ 
promote and encourage and possibly even order, an increase in the size of the 
places already existing.” He recommended that every public room used for = 
drinking purposes should have an area of not less than 150 square feet, and 
that it should be at least ten feet six inches in height. 
He also advocated the effect of real severity in dealing with drunkards. 
“Fining people and speaking to them in a fatherly way had gone on for ten 
years without any benefit.” 
He proposed that every license holder in Birmingham should be taxed 
for the purpose of accumulating a fund in order to bear the cost of the sur- _ 
render scheme. The income for the sale of drink in e ae was com- 


the trade to companate one another. 

The chancellor of the exchequer in answer to a question of a etl 
of Parliament, said recently that the duty payable on publicans’ licenses — 
might be increased, and the proceeds of the increase applied for compensating — 
those whose licenses had been retired, but he would not promise any legisla- 
tion this session. The Licensed Victualers’ Central Protection Society opposes _ 
this, and contends that the compensation fund shall come out of indirect 
taxation. The society repudiates the idea that one licensed victualer should 
pay for the other, and declares that there is no evidence that he would benefit _ 
by the destruction of his brother. It holds that “by tradition, custom and 
equity every license holder has an absolute, almost sacred right to the renewal 
of his license where no misconduct can be imputed.” In 1901 there were in 
England and Wales 101,227 licenses, one to 321 inhabitants. 
licenses, one to 326 inhabitants. 
the tax, as a compensation fund, bringing in a revenue of half a million, 
but this is paid over to local authorities in aid of free education, a diversion 

_ from its original purpose. 

In support of the general principle that the licensed holder is entitled 
to compensation for the surrender of his license, the following facts are 
stated: 

The treasury collects death duties on licensed property at from nine- 
teen to twenty-five years’ purchase of the gross estimated rental. In some 
cases the money was paid only a few weeks before the new owner was called Kin 
upon to surrender the license. 

2. Where the license holder becomes bankrupt it is a matter of oo 

to turn over his license to his trustee in bankruptcy for the benefit of his 


ereditors. 
io 3. It is a common practice for insurance companies to insure licensees 
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against the loss of their license, the insurable value of the license being 
estimated at £1,000 to £5,000, and the rate varying per annum from two 
shillings and sixpence to three shillings and sixpence for each £100, 

4. Banks, public companies, private individuals, as well as trustees of 
trust funds, lend money on mortgages on licensed houses, the market values 
of which are calculated on the assumption that the licenses are practically 
permanent. It will be observed, therefore, that the issue is complicated by 
the fact that the interests are so large and widespread. It is estimated that 
the capital invested in brewing and distilling is over two hundred millions 
sterling. There are probably hundreds of thousands of stockholders in 
Sritish breweries scattered over the country, so that the number of persons 
who would be directly affected by any wholesale suppression of licenses 
would be very large and would belong to all classes of society. 

The Royal Commission in its report stated that, “It is generally admitted 
that the number of licenses in a great many parts of England and Wales is in 
excess of the requirements. Parliament itself is in a great measure answer- 
able for this. By the act of 1830 an experiment was made in the direction 
of free trade in beer. This measure was opposed by the official representa- 
tives of the trade, who objected to the increased competition that would 
follow. As a matter of fact, 30,000 beer-houses came into existence on the 
passing of this act. Parliament, seeing its mistake, passed, in 1869, an act to 
check the excess in ‘on’ beer-houses which, by that date, numbered about 
50,000; but it deliberately protected the existing houses. Nor can the licensing 
authorities be held to have been altogether blameless, as in certain districts 
the grant of more new licenses than were needed caused congestion, which 
still exists notwithstanding the growth of population. The limitation of 
licenses in proportion to population was proposed in Mr. Bruce’s bill of 1871; 
but we are not satisfied on the evidence that there is a necessary connection 
between the proportion of licenses to population and the amount of drunken- 
ness. On the other hand, when an excessive and unnecessary number of 
licensed houses are crowded together in a limited area, more drinking prob- 
ably does prevail; and a large reduction is much to be desired, because it 
would facilitate effective supervision by the police, and would diminish com- 
petition and improve the status both of the premises and the licensees.” 

So serious and vexed are the questions that have been raised in con- 
nection with the matter, that the conference of all the interests and of public 
men is to be held under the presidency of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
for a full and judicial discussion, in the hope of finding a remedy. At the 
February and March Brewster sessions, the justices in almost every county 
took up the question of how to diminish the number of licenses, and it was 
generally taken for granted that the reduction would be a good thing. 
In many cases the brewers have themselves selected the houses to be dis- 
licensed rather than to leave it to the justices to pick out, perhaps, a greater 
number indiscriminately. 

In a good many of the British colonies provision is made for compensa- 
tion. In South Australia, for instance, the amount is determined by arbitra- 
tion and is usually based on the value of fifteen years’ purchase. In Norway, 
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auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science, “The 

Place of Compensation in Temperance Reform,” by C. P. Sanger, M. A. 
Child Labor in Europe .°—A study of the European status of child labor, 

_ however superficially made, reveals clearly two things: (1) that no state is 
without some protection against this great evil, and (2) that no state affords” 
protection even approximately adequate. During the past ceritury and a half 
each separate country has made its separate laws one at a time, building, 
supplementing and developing only when forced thereto by industrial neces- 
sity. Until the year 1890 there was no thought of harmonious action because — 
nobody realized that the problem of child labor was a world problem with 
all the inherent difficulties of the other great labor questions in the way of 

a Satisfactory solution. In that year, however, the International Labor Con- 

- ference was held in Berlin and nations began to learn from one another. — 
That they are very slow in apprehending the lesson is clearly demonstrated by 
the present divergence in their laws, 
difference in industrial conditions, and that causes unsatisfactory results in — 
every country. 

At the Berlin conference it was decided to recommend to every state in 


: for southern countries, where it be fixed at ten. Bald statistics show the 

: _ following as the present condition: In Switzerland the age limit is fourteen; 
France and Germany, thirteen; Hungary, Portugal, Holland, Sweden, Russia, 
Austria and Belgium, twelve; England, eleven; Denmark and Spain, ten; 
Italy, nine. 

But these statistics, unqualified, give no conception of the true state of 
affairs. England is, in reality, far from the bottom of the list in matter of 
protection, and Switzerland's position at the head would not pass unchal- — 

 lenged. And this for many reasons. In the first place the age limit itself is aa 
invariable in few cases. In Hungary and Portugal, for example, the limit 
is fixed at twelve, but may be reduced to ten if the applicant has a medical _ 
and educational certificate of fitness, which is not at all hard to obtain. In 
England, on the other hand, the exception has the contrary effect. The limit 


certificate of education. In Germany, Denmark, Austria, Norway, Sweden and 
Russia the tendency is also upward rather than downward from a given 
standard. 
. The next difficulty in the way of estimating European conditions from 
on lies in _ the lack of harmony between child- labor laws and those 
In Germany, es 
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instance, child labor is prohibited under the age of thirteen and even then 
unless the primary education is complete; the system of compulsory educa- 
tion is good, the employer is made liable for all risks, and there are special 
regulations for the dangerous trades; but the definition of a factory is so 
indefinite that many important industries escape factory jurisdiction entirely; 
the system of inspection is so incomplete and the penalties for violation so 
slight and so seldom enforced that a large and growing number of children 
are employed. It is said that the Saxon mines are full of children and that 
in this same province children five and six years old are employed in the “‘flat- 
stitch” trade, earning two and one-fourth cents an hour and working from 
ten to twelve hours a day. 

Belgium shows much the same result from another cause. The laws are 
good and the system of inspection is almost unequaled, but compulsory 
education is unpopular here and, as is always the case when educational 
laws do not supplement those prohibiting child labor, by offering a substitute 
employment for the child, the effect of legislation is negatived. Here both 
the parent and employer are made liable for a violation of the law and forty- 
five trades are absolutely forbidden, but it is the custom to grant exemptions 
and the census of 1806 showed that out of 671,596 laborers, 76,147 were under 
sixteen years of age. And even these startling figures do not include the 
workers in the domestic workshops which are the béte noir of child-labor 
reformers. 

These domestic workshops are a relic of a dead system in vogue before 
the rise of factories where labor is concentrated. They remain to-day in 
almost every country of Europe practically excluded from tactory legislation 
and productive of results truly serious to the cause of reform. The line 
that divides factories from domestic workshops differs in all cases and is 
usually so drawn as to exclude from factory jurisdiction large and impor- 
tant industries whose representatives have power enough to influence legis- 
lation. This is especially true in Russia and is also notable in Belgium, where 
the entire clothing industry is beyond the reach of the child-labor laws. In 
Austria it takes twenty persons to make a factory; in Italy ten persons or the 
use of mechanical motors; in Germany the inspector is free to define an 
industry as it suits his purpose; in Switzerland the definition is as follows: 

“1. All industrial establishments where more than five persons are 
employed and use is made of mechanical motors or where persons under eigh- 
teen are employed or which present unusual danger to the health or lives of 
employees. 

“2. All industrial establishments employing more than ten persons, 
whether they present foregoing conditions or not. 

“3. All industrial establishments employing less than six persons and 
presenting unusual danger to health or lives of employees, or those employing 
less than eleven, but presenting plainly the type of factories.” 

And yet, in spite of this inclusive definition the domestic workshops of 
Switzerland, which form a large part of Swiss industrial establishments, con- 
tinue to employ children unmolested. The reason is not far to seek. Among 
the leading Swiss industries are watch and clock making, the making of 
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paper boxes, embroidery, wood-carving, silk and cotton weaving. For centuries 
these industries have been carried on in the provinces in small establishments 
seldom employing more than ten or twelve persons. In many cases the parent 


is the employer and the children the only employees; in others apprentice- 
ship is still in vogue, although that system practically died with the death 


of the trade guilds. (N. B.—The Swiss federal laws are limited to factories 


and dangerous trades, the cantons reserving to themselves the right of 
apprenticeship legislation, which, in some cases, is very extensive.) 

In these industries, as in many others, a certain deftness, flexibility and 
agility are required which can with difficulty be acquired by a person who has 
not begun the work in early childhood years before the joints and the fingers 
are stiff and the power to learn mechanically is lost. The conditions necessary 
to progress in the chosen Swiss industries have, therefore, been an effective 
barrier to the enforcement of the laws militating against child labor. 


These laws, nevertheless, have by no means been void of good. Their — 


presence on the federal statute books has caused deep study of the methods 
by which they might be obeyed without injuring the industries of the | 


country. The result has been the establishment of great trade training schools, 


still in their incipiency, but offering to the student the largest hope for the — 
future. In Berne, schools are already in active and highly successful opera- 
tion where a child may learn a given trade while he is receiving his general 
education. The system employed in these manual training schools must never 
be confused with the fundamentally opposite system of half-time employment 
which has proven distinctly unsuccessful in several countries, notably in Eng- 
land. The methods of the Berne schools cannot be discussed in detail in 
this paper, but they are earnestly recommended to the attention of those inter- 
ested in the subject. Until such schools are established, however, or until 
some substitute for them is found which shall at the same time displace the 
domestic workshops, there should be, in every country attempting to protect 
its children, inhibitory laws which shall make the employer responsible, 
according to the laws provided for factories, for all work from which he 
receives the profit, whether such work be done with or without pay (to 
include apprentices) and whether it be done on factory premises or at home; 
and further, making the word factory, as far as child labor is concerned, 
cover every possible industry in which a child may engage. 

In this connection it is interesting to note a French law, also recently 
adopted in Belgium, which forbids the employment of children under the age of 
thirteen as actors or at public exhibitions of any kind, and further prohibits 
those under sixteen from becoming acrobats or professional beggars. (The 
Belgian law differs from the French in age restriction. In the former country 
the prohibition extends to all under eighteen unless a parent is the employer, 
when the age limit is fourteen.) 

In the matter of night work and in special regulations against the employ- 
ment of children in dangerous trades the outlook is more generally hopeful, 
both in the matter of statutes and of their enforcement. Even in Italy 
twenty-one trades are absolutely forbidden to children, in Russia twenty-six 


and in Belgium forty-five. Dangerous trades are of two general kinds, those 
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in which the employment of children implies danger to the community to 
risk of fire or accident and those which are dangerous to the worker himself. 
The latter class is again subdivided into those in which the danger is inherent 
or direct, as in the white-lead industry, glass-blowing, phosphorus and so 
forth; and those in which the danger is indirect through length of day, 
employment under ground and like causes. A notable example of the last 
class is the mine, child labor in which is prohibited in almost every country 
in Europe. Each country has its own list of dangerous trades, but they are all 
alike in general import and a fairly complete list may be found in almost any 
book on the subject. 

It is almost impossible to make a comparison of the European and Ameri- 
can status of child labor, because neither stands as a unit, being a composite 
of conditions in various states. The very fact that such a comparison is 
impossible, however, offers the most suitable basis for future reform, namely, 
harmonious action founded on a study of the universal principles that underlie 
this great question. 

What is needed is a universal minimum age limit of fourteen which 
shall remain invariable and impossible of exemption except for unusual cases; 
a universally accepted definition of factories which shall include every industry 
in which it is possible for a child to be at work; a universal system of com- 
pulsory education to supplement child-labor laws; better factory inspection; 
stricter enforcement of penalties and finally the establishment of great trade 
schools the world over. 

Care of Feeble Minded Children in Montana.’—The legislative assem- 
bly of Montana has made provision for the care and education of feeble- 
minded children between the ages of six and twenty-one years, by establishing 
an institution where such persons may be for ten years, or under some circum- 
stances twelve years, provided “That every such person shall be capable, 
in the judgment of the trustees, of at least some mental, moral or physical 
training, such as falls within the proper function of a school, as distinct from 
an asylum.” The school is to be located on grounds adjoining the state 
school for the deaf and blind, established eight years ago, and will be directly 
under the control of the same executive board, and the same superintendent, 
but with a separate corps of teachers. The state board of education has 
general supervision of both institutions. An appropriation of $30,000 was 
made for the immediate erection of a building. These unfortunate children 
have heretofore been kept at the state asylum for the insane, where there 
was no provision for their proper care or training. 

The Laboratory in Sociology at Atlanta University.—lhere is some 
ground for suspicion when a small institution of learning offers courses in 
sociology. Very often such work means simply prolonged discussions of 
society and social units, which degenerate into bad metaphysics and false 
psychology, or it may take a statistical turn and the student become so 
immersed in mere figures as to forget, or be entirely unacquainted with, the 
concrete facts standing back of the counting. 


‘Contributed by H. H. Swain, president Montana State Normal College, Dillon. 
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On the other hand every one feels how necessary social study is,—how 
widespread in modern times is our ignorance of social facts and processes. In 
such matters we still linger in a Middle Age of credulity and superstition. We 
print in the opening chapters of our children’s histories theories of the origin 
and destiny of races over which the gravest of us must smile; we assume, for 
instance, elaborate theories of an “Aryan” type of political institution, and 
then discover in the pitso of the South African Basutos as perfect an agora 
or tungemot as ever existed among Greeks or Germans. At the same time all 
of us feel the rhythm in human action; we are sure that the element of chance 
is at least not supreme, and no generation has taken to the study of social 
phenomena more energetically or successfully than ours. Have we, however, 
accomplished enough or settled the matter of scope and method sufficiently to 
introduce the subject of sociology successfully into the small college or the 
high school? 

I am not sure that our experience at Atlanta University contributes much 
toward answering this question, for our position is somewhat exceptional, and 
yet I think it throws light on it. Atlanta University is situated within a few 
miles of the geographical centre of the negro population of the nation, and is, 
therefore, near the centre of that congeries of human problems which cluster 
round the black American. This institution, which forms in itself a “negro 
problem,” and which prepares students whose lives must of necessity be further 
factors in this same problem, cannot logically escape the study and teaching 
of some things connected with that mass of social questions. Nor can these 
things all be reduced to history and ethics—the mass of them fall logically 
under sociology. 

We have arranged, therefore, what amounts to about two years of socio- 
logical work for the junior and senior college students, and we carry on in our 
conferences postgraduate work in original research. The undergraduate 
courses in sociology are simply an attempt to study systematically conditions 
of living right around the university and to compare these conditions with 
conditions elsewhere about which we are able to learn. For this purpose one 
of the two years is taken up principally with a course in economics. Here the 
methods of study are largely inductive, going from field work and personal 
knowledge to the establishment of the main principles. There is no text-book, 
but a class-room reference library with from five to ten duplicate copies of 
well-known works. 

In the next year the study comes nearer what is understood by sociology. 
Here again, after much experiment, we have discarded the text-book, not 
because a book of a certain sort would not be valuable in the hands of students, 
but rather because available text-books are distinctly and glaringly unsuitable. 
The book most constantly referred to is Mayo-Smith’s “Statistics and Soci- 
ology,” and after that the United States censuses. Our main object in this 
year of work is to find cut what characteristics of human life can be known, 
classified and compared. Students are expected to know what the average 
death-rate of American negroes is, how it varies, and what it means when 
_ compared with the death-rates of other peoples and classes. When they learn 
by search in the census and their own mathematical calculations that 30 per 
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immediately set to work to explain this anomaly, and so on. A large part of + 7 
their work consists of special reports, in which the results of first-hand study wel a 


of some locality or some characteristic of negro life are compared with general 
conditions in the United States and Europe. Thus in a way we measure the 
negro problem. 
; Sometimes these studies are of real scientific value: the class of ’99 
_ furnished local studies, which, after some rearrangement, were published in 
No. 22 of the Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor; the work 
of another class was used in a series of articles on the housing of the negro — 
in the Southern Workman, and a great deal of the work of other classes has 
been used in the reports of the Atlanta Conferences. Our main object in the 
undergraduate work, however, is human training and not the collection of — 
material, and in this we have been fairly successful. The classes are enthusi- 
astic and of average intelligence, and the knowledge of life and of the meaning | 
of life in the modern world is certainly much greater among these students — 
than it would be without such a course of study. 

Our postgraduate work in sociology was inaugurated with the thought 
that a university is primarily a seat of learning, and that Atlanta University, _ 
being in the midst of the negro problems, ought to become a centre of such — 

a systematic and thoroughgoing study of those problems as would gradually | 
raise many of the questions above the realm of opinion and guess into that 
of scientific knowledge. It goes without saying that our ideals in this respect 
are far from being realized. Although our researches have cost less than $500 
a year, yet we find it difficult and sometimes impossible to raise that meagre 
sum. We lack proper appliances for statistical work and proper clerical aid; 
notwithstanding this, something has been done. The plan of work is this: a 
subject is chosen; it is always a definite, limited subject covering some phase 
of the general negro problem; schedules are then prepared, and these with 
letters are sent to the voluntary correspondents, mostly graduates of this and 
other negro institutions of higher training. They, by means of local inquiry, 
fill out and return the schedules; then other sources of information, depending 
on the question under discussion, are tried, until after six or eight months’ 
work a body of material is gathered. Then a local meeting is held, at which 
speakers, who are specially acquainted with the subject studied, discuss it. 
Finally, about a year after the beginning of the study, a printed report is — 
issued, with full results of the study, digested and tabulated and enlarged by 
the addition of historical and other material. In this way the following reports 
have been issued: 

No. 1.—Mortality among Negroes in Cities. 51 pp. 1896. (Out of print.) 

No. 2—Social and Physical Conditions of Negroes in Cities. 86 pp. 1897. 

50 cents. 7 
No. 3.—Some Efforts of Negroes for Social Betterment. 66 pp. 1898. 50 - 


in of the negroes of New York City are twenty to thirty years of .age, they 


cents. 
No. 4.—The Negro in Business. 78 pp. 1899. 50 cents. 
No. 5.—The College-Bred Negro. 115 pp. 1900. (Out of print.) sa = 
College-Bred Negro. Second edition, abridged. 32 pp. 25 cents. 
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No. 6.—The Negro Common School. 118 pp. 1901. 

No. 7.—The Negro Artisan. 200 pp. 1902. 50 cents. 

No. 8.—The Negro Church. (To be published in 1903.) ; 

Of the effect of this scciological work it is difficult for us who are largely 
responsible for it to judge. Certain it is that there is a call for scientific study 
of the American negro, and it is also clear that no agency is doing anything 
in this line except Atlanta University, the United States Census Bureau and 
the United States Department of Labor. In general our reports have been 
well received, both in this country and in England, and their material has 
been widely used. In fact they have not received as much criticism as they 
deserved, which-is perhaps one discouraging feature. 

Upon the school, the community and the negro race, the emphasis put 
on this sort of study has undoubtedly exerted a wholesome influence. It has 
directed thought and discussion into definite and many times unnoticed chan- 
nels ; it has led to various efforts at social betterment, such as the formation of 
the National Negro Business League, and it has stimulated healthy self- 
criticism based on accurate knowledge.® 

Some Statistics of Child Labor furnished by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York, one of the three great industrial insurance 
concerns which practically divide this field of business in the United States, 
are presented in a recent issue of Charities. Last fall, applications gathered 
from thirty states and the District of Columbia during, roughly, the preceding 
year, were gone over, aggregating 1,500,000 persons, a total in itself of no 
mean statistical value. Ninety-five per cent of these applications were from 
places of 25,000 and over, and they represent a cross section of the working 
population. Data bearing on the 185,560 applicants between the ages of ten 
and sixteen, inclusive, were classified as to age, sex, color and occupation, 
affording some interesting comparisons and correlations with returns from 
the twelfth census and the reports of the commissioner of education as to 
employment, illiteracy and school attendance. 

The unique fact in these insurance statistics is the apparent truthfulness 
of the individual items. Whether a child works or not has no influence on the 
issuance of the policy; whether the truth is told in the application may affect 
payment in case of déath. 

Out of 8,168,172 children from ten to fifteen years enumerated in the 
twelfth census in these states, 144,646, or 1.8 per cent were employed in 
manufacturing industries. Of 163,176 insurance applicants of these ages, 
16,627, or 10.19 per cent were employed. While it would be going too far 
to apply this increased per cent to the general population in an estimate of 
the extent of child labor, examination of figures for New York and the 
District of Columbia, together with such populous states as Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, would seem to show that it is more accurate for the cities 
than the per cent given in the census. Applying it therefore to the urban 
population of the same ages, an estimate of 274,458 boy and girl wage-earners 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, inclusive, is obtained. This estimate is 
very nearly twice the census figure for these states at ia. 


 8Contributed by W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Ph. D. 
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A more specific value attaching to the statistics is their relation to school 
attendance. The reports of the national commissioner of education show that 
of the total number of students attending school, 94.36 per cent are in the 
elementary grades, only 4.25 per cent in the secondary, and a mere 1.39 per 
cent in the higher. Philanthropic workers urge that while millions are lav- 
ished on colleges and universities, here,—at the close of the grammar grades,— 
is a leakage of child talent demanding the most serious study and offering 
a strategic opportunity for social investment. The obverse of this fact is 
found, concretely expressed, in these insurance figures, showing, as they do, 
definitely the steadily increasing proportion of children employed, from year 
to year. For example, in New York City, the percentage of public school 
attendance at the specified ages and the percentages of employed among 
applicants for insurance, dovetail into each other as follows: We 


Per Cent 
Public School Per Cent 
Attendance Employed, 


0.39 
0.41 
0.67 
4.25 
13.31 
40.12 
63.60 
A comparison of these age classifications by states bears direct evidence 
en the influence of child-labor legislation. In Massachusetts, for instance, 
the per cent employed remains insignificant, manufacturing state though it 1s, 
until the age limit for employment is reached, when, at fourteen, it rises 
sharply. In Georgia, by way of contrast, the per cent employed at ten is 
equal to that at fourteen in Massachusetts, and it is not until the sixteenth 
year that the per cents for these two states approach each other. Out of 813 
child applicants of the mill towns of Alabama under fourteen years of age, 
266 or nearly one-third were workers, one-half of those at fourteen were 
employed, and three-quarters of those at fifteen. 
As a final contribution these statistics show what lines of occupation are 
taken up, and are suggestive of what, if any, recompense is made the child 
workers as a whole in the way of training.® 


%Contributed by Dr. E. T. Devine, New York City. 
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The Philippine Situation.— The recent legislation by Congress has 
proved a great disappointment to those interested in the re-establishment of 
Philippine prosperity. Of the measures of permanent relief urgently required, 
only a currency law was passed. At the close of the last year the Philippine 
commission reported that an unusually depressed condition existed throughout 
the archipelago and that a serious economic crisis had set in. By the war and the 
rinderpest, especially the latter, the carabaos or water buffaloes have been 
reduced to 10 per cent of their former number. The chief food of the common 
people is rice and the carabao is not only indispensable to the cultivation of 
rice under the present methods, but is also the principal means of transpor- 
tation for the tobacco, hemp and other crops. Besides the enormous loss 
involved in the destruction of the animals themselves, the natives have there- 
fore had to face a loss of 75 per cent in the production of rice. Following 
this has come a destructive pest of locusts throughout the Visayan islands 
and in Luzon, the principal grain supplies being found in the latter island. 

In a previous number of THE ANNALS the steady fall in the value of 
silver was pointed out, with the resulting loss to the common people as well 
as to the government. The commission calculates that it has lost from this 
source alone about $950,000. 

Finally, as if to repeat the scourges inflicted in olden time upon the 
Egyptians, a plague of cholera has ravaged the northern island in the group 
and although the most vigorous measures were adopted to reduce its spread 
in the city of Manila and elsewhere, the commission estimates that about 
100,000 victims will fall before this latest and greatest calamity. The sanitary 
restrictions introduced by the government have been misunderstood by the 
more ignorant classes, who are told that the disease is the effect of poisonous 
powders dropped into the wells by American soldiers for the purpose of 
destroying the people. 

Trade with the United States has been at a low ebb, even the slight 
reduction in the customs duties, authorized by previous legislation, failing of 
its object, only $11,000 of duties in five months being collected on the trade 
with the United States. The commission therefore urges: 

1. The establishment of the gold standard upon the plan recommended 
in a former report and the issuance of circulating bank notes under proper 
safeguards. 

2. A reduction of at least 75 per cent of the Dingley rates of duties upon 
goods imported into the United States from the Philippine Islands. 

3. An amendment of the Philippine act so that the limit on lands which 
may be sold to individuals or corporations from the public domain shall be 
increased to 25,000 acres, or at least that the government be given power to 
lease for sixty years, upon competitive bidding, tracts from the public land 
aggregating not more than 30,000 acres to any one individual or corporation. 

4. That the prohibition forbidding an individual or corporation from 
holding an interest in more than one mining claim be repealed. 
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5. The exemption, from American taxation, of bonds issued by the insular 
government. 

6. An amendment to the Chinese exclusion act giving power to the gov- 
ernment to admit a limited number of skilled Chinese laborers into the Philip- 
pine Islands on the bond of the employer that he will employ a Filipino 
apprentice for every such laborer within five years after the admission of the 
laborer to the country and the payment of a head tax of not exceeding fifty 
dollars for each Chinaman so admitted. 

Concerning the reduction of tariff duties on imports into the Philippines 
the commission points out that no fears need be entertained of Philippine 
tobacco or other commodities being dumped upon the American market in 
such quantities as to affect the home interests, while, on the other hand, the 
ability to sell in the United States will be of the utmost necessity in re-estab- 
lishing agricultural conditions in the archipelago. All the reasons which were 
successfully urged in favor of free trade between Porto Rico and the United 
States apply with added strength to our larger Eastern dependency. The 
islands have lost their Spanish markets since the cession to the United States 
and our market therefore forms the only substitute which they may reasonably 
expect. On the question of allowing a larger portion of the public domain 
to be sold to individuals, it is shown that over 65,000,000 acres out of the 
70,000,000 in the archipelago are owned by the government. There can, there- 
fore, be no danger that the land might fall into the hands of a few individuals 
or corporations if the limit were raised to the amount suggested; namely 
25,000 acres. The government of the islands is land poor and the sale of 
land to individuals and corporations who will invest their money in improving 
it, the commission believes to be one of the greatest boons that could happen, 
not only to the government alone, but to the people generally. The present 
limit of 2,500 acres prevents entirely the investment of new capital in the 
sugar and tobacco industries and thereby also renders impossible the devel- 
opment of railway enterprises, since these are naturally connected with the 
growth of the sugar and tobacco plantations. So great is the importance 
attached to this factor in the situation that the commission declares “no 
greater obstacle to the permanent improvement of economic conditions here 
(exists) than the present restriction upon the amount of land that can be 
held.” 

The same general considerations apply to the well-meant but unpractical 
restriction prohibiting the ownership of an interest in two mining claims by 
the same person or corporation. Says the commission: “It will paralyze all 
enterprise, taking away from prospecting capitalists all interest in the mineral 
wealth to be found here unless some method of evading the restriction can be 
devised.” The commission does not concur in the view that it would be wise 
to admit unskilled labor from China into the islands. The objections to such 
a policy are diverse, the most important being that the unskilled laborers do 
not enter agriculture, where the demand for labor is strongest. The Chinese 
laborer becomes a merchant within a year or two after he reaches the archi- 
pelago and sets up a competition with the Filipino, which in the end drives 
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islands Governor Taft believes that the Filipino would be relegated to the 
position which the Malay now occupies in the Straits Settlements. Most of 
the avenues of business would be commanded by the Chinamen. The islands 
would become a Chinese rather than a Filipino country. While admitting 
that the entrance of large numbers of Chinese would tend toward a much 
more rapid commercial and industrial development of the islands, the gov- 
ernor declares that this development would be at the expense of the Filipino 
people and the latter he considers justified in resenting such a suggestion. 
The commission as a whole believes, however, that there are not sufficient 
skilled laborers among the Filipinos to meet the emergencies in the construc- 
tion work immediately necessary for the development of the islands. It is 
expected that shipyards and other industrial enterprises would be established 
were there a supply of skilled labor, even though the labor were slightly more 
expensive than that of the United States. The introduction of these skilled 
workmen would necessarily entail some government supervision to enforce 
the necessary restrictions 

The provincial governments have, upon the whole, worked well. It has 
not been possible in many of the provinces to make substantial improvements 
of the roads and bridges owing to the shortage of revenue and it seems 
likely that contributions from the insular treasury will be necessary to bring 
this about. The principal difficulties in local administration have arisen over 
the execution of the tax laws. The assessments have naturally been tinged 
with partiality and the ignorance of the injured has been an important factor 
in the situation, but it is thought that by securing greater publicity and some 
amendments to the methods now in vogue, the gravest abuses may be abol- 
ished. The native governors of the provinces are reported to have given con- 
siderable satisfaction to the commission. The provincial governor is the 
disciplinarian of the municipal presidente or mayor. He is obliged to super- 
vise the local administration of the latter and of the municipal council. When 
the Philippine commission appointed natives to this important position it was 
feared by some that too much power had perhaps been vested in these officials, 
but the experience of the last year especially has shown this fear to be 
ungrounded. 

The civil service board reports about two thousand appointments made 
during the year. The examinations for promotion, which form an important 
feature of all grades of the service, are still being carried on with satisfactory 
results. The rules have been extended to cover two thousand positions here- 
tofore not within their scope. Very few violations of the act are reported. 
The constabulary, numbering about five thousand men, has supplanted the 
American army in the preservation of peace in those sections where civil 
government is established. There are still large numbers of ladrones recruited 
from the criminal classes and from those who are loath to leave the restless 
habits cultivated by the war. Curiously enough it has been found that 
ladronism flourishes in some of the most important and fertile parts of the 
islands, for example, in the province of Cavite. The constabulary officers here 
have been unable to stamp out the evil and even the municipal police are 
supplied with rifles with great reluctance because of the —— that the 
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in considerable numbers. The commissioner of police points out that Filipinos 
of the lower classes, when given a little authority, are prone to use their 
power to oppress their fellows; it is said that the abuses in the police force 
noted above are committed almost wholly by native members of that body 
who are not under the immediate observation and control of American 
inspectors. 

The postal and telegraphic communications are somewhat unevenly devel- 
oped, the latter having far outstripped the former. There are now over 160 © 
regular post-offices in the islands and the use of the mails has been growing 
very rapidly, but the telegraphic service has been extended to all the capitals 
of the Christianized provinces except two and to all the principal towns of 
Mindanao and the Jolo group. Needless to say the efficiency of the police 
and of the government at large is greatly promoted by this service. 

A number of embarrassing religious questions have arisen which have 
necessarily placed the American officials in a delicate position. Aside from 
the continuance of the friar land question, there have also arisen local diffi- 
culties of a factional nature in different congregations. The most important 
of these is the case of Father Aglipay, a Roman Catholic priest, who has 
fallen into conflict with the hierarchy of the church. The controversy has 
assumed such considerable proportions as to lead to the formation of a 
so-called Independent Filipino Catholic Church on the occasion of the refusal 
of the Vatican to withdraw the Spanish friars from the island. Padre Aglipay 
has assumed the title of archbishop and appointed a number of native priests 
as bishops, and a peculiarly unfortunate and embarrassing conflict over the 
church property has developed. The governor has been obliged to intervene in 
this controversy in order to maintain order, and, in preventing the new faction 
from assuming forcible control of some of the churches and church property, 
he has found it difficult to avoid the appearance of partiality. In one instance 
the women of a parish, in the temporary absence of the regular priest, took 
possession of the church, obtaining the keys, and admitted Father Aglipay, 
who celebrated mass. The property could only be restored to the regular 
church organization upon the active intercession of the civil authorities. 
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>) 2 were so well fortified that one could but agree with him. Professor Scott 


What was probably the most important meeting in the interests of com- — 
mercial education yet held in the United States, was that at the University  __ 
of Michigan on February 5, 6 and 7. This was a convention of educators 
and business men called to discuss various practical and academic questions 
presented by the inauguration of schemes of higher commercial studies. The ~.. 
conference was arranged for and held under the auspices of the Michigan _ 
Political Science Association. Professor Henry C, Adams, as secretary of the 
association, had largely to do with planning the meeting. For months he was © 
jn correspondence with men having experience in various parts of the country, 
and the well-balanced program with the commendable representation from 

institutions of the East, the Middle West, and as far west as Utah, were 
ample evidence of the care with which preliminary work had been done. ; 

The opening discussion was by President Edmund J. James, of North-— 
western University, on “Recent Tendencies in Education as a Result of Social — 
and Industrial Changes.” 
its great value to the meeting was that it placed upon colleges and univer- 

_ sities the necessity of providing a different and a better type of education for 
business men, than that they are now giving. 

The second day’s program was full and solid. The morning was termed — 
the educators’ session, at which three papers were read. Professor Scott, o , Ae: 
the University of Wisconsin, led under the head of “Place of Commercial 
Education in a College Course.” Professor Scott laid down as fundamental 
that commercial education can be adapted to different grades of schools and 
to students in different stages of development. He contended that we 
may properly have commercial instruction in the post-graduate courses of 
the universities, in the undergraduate college courses and in secondary — 
schools. (At the closing session of the meeting Professor Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute, further emphasized the same principle.) Professor — 

_ Scott devoted himself chiefly to the question of the four-year undergraduate — 
“ze course in a college of commerce. As Dr. Hatfield said in the concluding dis- 


cussion, his classification of students was so comprehensive and his arguments _ 


was followed by Cheesman A. Herrick, of the Philadelphia Central High © 
School, with a paper on the “Co-ordination of High School and University 


Instruction in Commercial Education.” This paper made a plea for mod- 
ernizing and liberalizing the secondary schools as well as the colleges, and 
for the recognition of modern subjects, commercial included, to satisfy tie 
college entrance requirements. Dr. Edward D. Jones, of the University of © 

_ Michigan, next read a thoughtful and suggestive paper on “The Function 
of the Business Community in Higher Commercial Education.” Dr. Jones 
dealt with such practical questions as excursions of students, student appren- 
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ticeship in business houses, lectures from business men, use of trade journals 
and the collection and use of museums of commercial products. 

The afternoon of the sixth was taken up with what was termed the 
business men’s session. The proposition set was “What Can a University 
Contribute to Prepare for Business Life?” This was responded to first by 
Mr. Edwin H. Abbott, who spoke as a transporter, he having been for thirty 
years connected with the Wisconsin Central Railway. The second reply was 
that of the wholesale merchant and was made by Mr. A. C. Bartlett, of the 
Hibbard, Spencer and Bartlett Hardware Company of Chicago. James B. Dill, 
Esq., of New York, followed Mr. Bartlett with the “Reply of a Corporation 
Lawyer.” As entertaining speeches the three addresses of this session were 
highly successful, but as contributions to the solution of the problems for 
which the conference was called they were of slight value. It seemed that the 
speakers mistook the purposes of the convention and instead of dealing with a 
newer and better preparation for business life they dealt largely with plati- 
tudes justifying the conventional college education. No doubt a correct 
explanation of the business men’s session was given in the closing discussion, 
—it was a case of mistaken emphasis. 

In the evening of the same day four papers were read: that of Professor 
Thurston of Cornell, “To What Extent and in What Way Shall Students of 
Commerce Study Science,” a subject which was further continued by Professor 
Carhart of Michigan; two other papers on “Commercial Education and the 
Foreign Service” were given by Professors George M. Fisk of the University 
of Illinois, and James C. Monaghan of the University of Wisconsin. 

The science discussion was almost entirely in the field of technology or 
engineering and ignored the experience of European schools of commerce in 
the study of commercial products. (Waarenkunde and Etudes des Mar- 
chandises.) This was another case of mistaken emphasis, or if it was not, 
the best form of commercial education is that of a school of engineering with 
what was termed in one of the closing discussions, “a commercial finish.” 
In answer to the view of the papers it should be said that commercial schools 
should have some conventional generai science study, also something from 
the field of engineering, but that they need their distinctive scientific work 
in dealing with the materials of commerce. 

Professors Fisk and Monaghan spoke out of their own experience, as 
both have been ir the foreign service; the former dealt most largely with 
the diplomatic service and the latter with the consular service. They, how- 
ever, did not confine themselves to these phases of the questions; the com- 
ments of Professor Monaghan on German education were particularly inter- 
esting and suggestive. 

The closing session on Saturday morning was given over to discussion. 
The men assigned to open were Dr. Hatfield, of the University of Chicago, 
and Professor Schoch, of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Following these 
gentlemen there was a general discussion participated in by Professors 
Dewey, Ripley, of Harvard; Loos, of lowa; Robinson, of Illinois; Sisson, of 
Bradley Polytechnic; Adams, of Michigan, and others. 

It is dangerous to attempt a formulation of the conclusions of the con- 
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ference, but at least three things appeared to pass by common consent: (1) 
different grades of commercial instruction should be suited to the needs of 
different classes and to this end at least three sorts of institutions should be 
provided: high schools of commerce, colleges of commerce and post-graduate 
schools of commerce; (2) for the first two institutions just named, technical 
and special elements should not too much exclude the general and cultural 
work (a proportion given for the college of commerce was 60 per cent of 
general work, and 4o per cent of special) ; and (3) the traditions and condi- 
tions of each community and institution must largely guide in dealing with 
its local problem. 

Mention should be made of the gracious and diplomatic manner in which 
the president of the Michigan Political Science Association, Hon. Arthur 
Hill, of Saginaw, presided over the convention, and the skillful steering com- 
mittee work of Professor Adams as secretary. The visiting delegates carried 
away pleasant memories of the hospitality of President Angell and the 
Michigan faculty. The papers and discussions of the meeting will be pub- 
lished by the Michigan Political Science Association. 

CHEESMAN A. Herrick. 


- Central High School, Philadelphia 


- TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE AT TUSKEGEE 

In the article on the “Evolution of Negro Labor,” by Mr. Carl Kelsey, 
published in the January number of THe ANNALS, the statement is made 
that “even Tuskegee is not doing so much in this line (training agriculturists) 
as generally supposed, in spite of the emphasis I know is being laid upon 
it. In examining its last catalogue I find only sixteen graduates who are 
farming; of these, thirteen have other occupations, principally teaching. 
Three others are introducing cotton raising in, Africa under the German 
government. From the industrial department nine have received certificates 
in agriculture and six in dairying, but their present occupations are not given.” 

It may be interesting in view of this comment for readers of THE ANNALS 
to know what Tuskegee is now doing to train agriculturists. This year the 
students in agriculture in the institute fall into three groups: (1) 181 students 
are engaged in the actual operation of the farm, the truck garden, the orchard, 
etc.; (2) 79 students are taking “the professional courses”; and (3) 207 
students are taking agriculture as a regular part of their academic work. 
This statement has eliminated the counting of the same person twice and, 
therefore, shows, as far as enrollment goes, what the school is now doing 
in agriculture. 

But Mr. Kelsey bases his comment upon the unfortunately meagre state- 
ment contained in last year’s catalogue as to occupations in which our grad- 
uates are engaged. This is a clearly inadequate test of the efficiency of the 
work here because for easily understood reasons—and poverty is not the 
least—our students in very few cases remain throughout the course. The 
Senior Class,—the course is seven years in length,—in February, 1902, repre- 
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persons enduated in May, 1902,—and many who were Seniors in Puiewery 
did not for one reason or another remain to graduate,—only six had seven 
years previous entered the lowest class. A poor boy comes to the school 
from a place where he has been earning forty-five cents a day; in two or 
three years’ study at the school he is equipped with skill that will enable him 
to earn $1.50 a day; in all probability that boy will leave the school at the 
end of these two years and one can hardly blame him. Of course the insti- 
tute cannot pay as high wages as the boy can get on the outside. It is 
unfortunate, I grant, that the institute has not in previous years kept a 
record of these students; such a record, in addition to a more precise and 
thorough-going record of graduates, the school has already made arrange- 
ments to keep from this year on. The facts cited tend to show that the 
results of the Tuskegee education and training are not to be determined by 
the study of the occupations of persons winning the formal diploma. It 
must especially be remembered that the first certificate issued by the depart- 
ment of Agriculture was in 1894, and that no certificate in agriculture has 
ever been issued to a person, not at the same time graduating from the 
academic department, or holding a certificate equivalent to our academic 
diploma. Many a student has, thus, completed the work in agriculture with- 
out receiving a certificate in agriculture. My point, then, is that one cannot 
discover the efficiency of Tuskegee’s teaching of agriculture by an examina- 
tion of the occupations of the very few persons who have received either the 
certificate in agriculture, or the ordinary academic certificate. 

Finally, permit me to suggest that the aim of Tuskegee may be not so 
much to train self-centered farmers, as to train persons to become leaders 


of the people in agricultural districts. The teacher in the little country school 
is perhaps the most effective leader of the community and his teaching 
embraces the elements of improved agriculture. Moreover, very many of 
our students who have been trained in agriculture become superintendents 
of industry in industrial schools that are springing up all over the South. 
Tuskegee perhaps is doing more than is ordinarily understood toward equip- 
ping just this class of leaders. - 


Tuskegee, Alabama. 
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health of employees, 17-18; automatic 
machinery not detrimental to intellec- 
tual development of wage earners, 19 
Some Features or THE Lasor System 
AND MANAGEMENT AT THE BALDWIN 
Locomotive Works, 1-9. Success of 
American manufacturers due to energy 
and skill of laborers, 1; system of clas- 
 gifying locomotives, 1, capacity of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 2; unit 
system of production, 3; number of 
men on payroll, 3; method of reckon- 
ing wages, 4, piece-work system, 5s; 
reports to timekeepers, 5; system of 
contracting with foremen, 6; school 
for apprentices, 7-8, reasons why no 
stri have occurred, 9 
Legislation. Cuitp Lasor. See Child Labor 
POLITICAL AND MuNICIPAL LEGISLATION 
IN 1902, 261-279. Constititions, 261- 
262, constitutional amendments, 262- 
263, state boards and commissions, 
263. uniform legislation, veto power, 
264; direct legislation, 264-265; spe- 
cial legislation, 265; legislative and 
congressional apportionment, 265-266. 
- sessions, presiding officer of Senate, 
266, direct election of United States 
Senators, 266-267; Virginia suffrage 
qualifications, 267-268, poll tax, 268- 
269, party organization, 269-270, en- 
rollment, test of party allegiance, 270; 
primary elections, 270-272; direct 
nominations, 272-273; ballots, 273- 
274, voting machines, election officers, 
corrupt practices, 275-276, 
municipal home rule, 276; Ohio muni- 
cipal code, 276-278; uniform accounts, 
278. franchises, 278-270 
Liquor Trade. Reguiation of Retail Liquor 
trade j in the United Kingdom, 405-400. 
Louisiana. ‘The History of the Louisiana 
Purchase,” by J Hosmer, note, 97-908 
Maine. “The Government of Maine,” by W. 
MacDonald, note, 207 
**Maryland Constitution of 1851,’ 
by J. W. Harry, review, 304-305 
Mexico. Tue Lapor SiTUATION 


Care of Feeble-Minded Children 

in Montana, 
Montreal. Financia: 
Franchises, 130-131 


IN. See 
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MUNICIPAL MOVEMENTS. 


or. See orm. 
Necro Lapor. THe or. See 
Labor. 
Negro. “ The Negro in Africa and America,” 
by J. A. Tillinghast, note, 103-104 
ew Jersey. nference of Charities and 
rrections, 405 
New York. Finances, 478-479; rapid tran- 
sit, 479-481, water supply, 316 
“Statistical Studies in the New York 
Money Market, ’ by J. P. Norton, note, 
99-100 
Report of the New York State Prison 
mmission, 336 
“A Short History of the State of New 
York,”’ by J. J. Anderson, note, 297 


Ohio. New municipal code, 125-127; scheme 
of government, 127; council, 127-128 
State Board of Charities, 405 


Paris. Franchise of underground railway, 
325-326 
Pena. Law. Princtp_es or REFORM IN, 419- 
425. Aim of society should be its own pro- 
tection, 410; failure of society to suppress 
or diminish crime, 420, penal institutions 
are schools of crime, 420; bad effects of 
short terms of imprisonment for minor 
offences, 421, tendency of legislatures to 
add to the list of offences punishable by 
imprisonment, 422; what imprisonment 
must accomplish to be successful, 423; 
indeterminate sentence advocated, 424: 
imprisonment will be much less frequent 
in the future, 425 
Penal Institutions. Abolishment of the Lock- 
Step in the New Jersey Prison, 333 
Reformatory for Boys, Atlanta, 330-331 
Federal Prison near Atlanta, 331 
Penology haya in Russia,” by B. 
Howard, note, 9 
Pennsylvania CPildren Aid Society, 404 
* Negotiable Instruments Law of Penn- 
sylvania,” by J Crawford, note, 


298-209 
Philanthropy. Charities and Social Prob- 
—337, 490-506 


lems, 32 
Tue Essentiats or A Revier Ponicy. 
See Charities. 
Legal Dispensaries, 335-336 
OF PHILANTHROPY IN CuHI- 
CAGO, 379-388. Ability of Chicago to 
deal with poaitoms of philanthropy, 
379, some of the specific problems 
enumerated, 381; housing problem, 
382; investigation made by the City 
Homes Association, 383; social power 
of the church not comprehended, 385° 
awakening interest of Chicago shown 
by_ activity of Bureau of Charities 
and other agencies, 386-387 
Settlement Work among Colored People, 
336-337 
Philippines. Commerce, 132-134. currency, 
127-140, conditions of labor, 142-144; 
taxation and land administration, 144-145; 
opium revenue, 145; land tax and land 
tenure, 145-147. police, 149-151; Philip- 
pine situation, 507-510 
Philosophy. “ Dictionary of Philosophy and 
y J. M. Baldwin, 


Psychology,” edited 
Institutions “Institutions Poli- 


note, 2 

Political 
tiques de ]'Europe Contemporaine,”’ no 

455 
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Politics. “‘ Nominating Systems," by E. C. 
Meyer, review, 112-114 
Monde Polynésien,"’ by H. 
~ ager, note, 458 
’ Porto Rico. Elections in, 338-342 
Jury Trials, 134, 135 
Prison Commission. Second Annual Report 
of Massachusetts Prison Commission, 404 
Providence. Telephone franchise, 122-123; 
gas franchise, 123; electric lighting, 123- 
124: financial condition, 320-322, school 
commission, 484, town school system, 484- 
485: public parks and playgrounds, 485 
Ps Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Peycholeny.” edited by J. M. Baldwin, note, 
207 


Reform. Basis or Present Rerorm Move- 
MENTS, 238-251. Six groups of interests 
claiming individual attention, 238; dis- 
cussion of business and family as objects of 
individual interest, 239, church asa centre 
of interest, 240, charitable associations, 
241: social organizations, 241; political 
interests and their relations to the other 
groups of interest, 241; reasons why our 
interests in politics have lessened, 242; 
ideals and aims of reform, 243-244; smaller 
results achieved by reform movements and 
causes of the same, 244-248; successful 
reform must have the support of the labor- 

ing classes, 248-249, attempts to accom- 

plish reform result in strengthening the 
executive, 249-250; summary of the con- 
trasts between reforms and progressive 

movements, 251 
NATIONALIZATION OF MuNicIPAL Move- 

MENTS. 252-260. Origin of National 

Municipal League, 252; objects and 

activities of the National Municipal 

League, 252-254: American Society of 

Municipal Improvements, its organ- 

ization and activity, 254-256; state 

leagues of municipalities and their 
publications, 257, American Park and 

Outdoor Art Association, 258; Ameri- 

can League for Civic Improvement, 

2509; the personnel of the five national 

organizations, 259-260 

PrincipLes oF Rerorm IN Law. 
See Penal Law. 

Resutts oF REFORM, 221-237. Sir 

Robert Peel an anti-reformer, 221; 

distinction between American and 

English uses of the word “reform,” 

222-223. result of identifying reform 

with improvement, 223; actual results 

of reform have not been satisfactory, 

224-226, national government better 

than the state and local governments 

because the constitution made changes 
difficult, 227-228; this illustrated by 
reference to the civil service reform 
movement, 2209-230; superiority of 
municipal government in Europe the 

result of functional development, 231- 

234; failure of reform movements in 

America the result of depending too 

much upon reason and too little upon 

instinct, 224-236; reform can be accom- 
plished best by party activity, actuated 
by party needs, influenced by public 

sentiment, 236-237 

Religion. ‘“‘Monasticism,’’ by H. J. Feasey, 
note, 06 

“Monks and Monasteries,"”” by A. W. 
Wishart, note, 462 


Subjects 
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“ Primitive Semitic Religion To-day,” by 
S. I. Curtiss, review, 111-112 

“The Rise of Religious Liberty in Amer- 
ica,"’ by S. H. Cobb, note, 454 

“The Story of the Mormons,”’ by W. A. 
Linn, review, 311-312 

“Students’ History of the Greek Church,” 
by A. H. Hore, note, 300 

Rome. “History of the Roman People,” by 
C. Seignobos, note, 102-103 


Russia. ‘Prisoners in Russia,” by B. How- 
ard, note, 98 
St. Louis. Work of Civic Improvement 


League, 481-482 

San Francisco. State Board of Control, 122; 
municipal election, 317-318 

Scotland. ‘History of Scotland,” by P. H. 
Brown, note, 04-05 

Social Problems. Can Colored Convicts be 
Employed Indoors, 327-328 

ilanthropy, Charities and, 327-337, 


490-506 

“The Battle with the Slums,” by J. A. 
Riis, note, 302-30 

Soctat AsPECTs OF See 


Disease. 
“The Social Evil,"’ by A. S. Johnson, 
note, 98-90 
“The Social Unrest,"’ by J. G. Brooks, 
review, 462-464 
How State Prisoners Should be Em- 
gloved, 328-320 
A Study of Wife Desertion, 333-335 
Sociology. Laboratory in Sociology at At- 
lanta University, 502-so5 
“Office Social de Renseignements et 
d'Etudes de Lyon,"’ note, 100 
Superior. Gas and water plants, 322-324 


Tariff. ‘‘ Plain Facts as to the Trust and the 
Tariff,” by G. L. Bolen, note, 452-453 

Tennessee. Joint Committee of the , 
see Legislature, 405 

Texas. Convict Lasor System or. See 


Trade. “Die Handelspolitischen Beziehun- 
gen Oesterreich-Ungarns zu den Landern 
an der unterne Donau,"’ by K. Granberg, 
note, 455-456 

Transportation. “‘American Merchant Ma- 
rine,"’ by W. L. Marvin, note, 459 

“The British Railway Position,” by G. 
Paish, note, 100-102 

**Eisenbahnen im tropischen Afrika," by 
H Meyer, note, 460-461 

Trusts. ‘‘Our Benevolent Feudalism,” by 

. J. Ghent, note, 06 

“The Plain Facts as to the Trust and the 
Tariff,” by G. L. Bolen, note, 452-453 

“Trust Companies in the United States." 
by G. Cator, note, 95 

Tuskegee. Training in Agriculture at, 513- 
514 


Unionism. Lasor Untons as Tuey APPBAR 
TO AN Emptoyver. See Labor. 
Tue Errect or UNIONISM UPON THR 
Mine Worker. See Labor. 
Usury. “Usury, a Scriptural, Ethical and 
Economic View, "by C. Elliott, note, 299 


Virginia. Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, 494-405 


Wage. Tue Premium System or Wace 
Payment. See Labor. 
Wyoming. Municipal ownership. 324-325 
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